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IN  MEMORIAM: 

SAMUEL  BENEDICT  CHRISTY 


Excerpt  from  Minutes,  Academic  Council,  December  21, 
1914 — Professor  Frederick  Slate  in  the  Chair: 

The  Chair  :  As  we  assemble  here  this  morning  there  is  a 
place  vacant  which  will  be  vacant  for  the  future.  I  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  office  of  presenting  an  expression  in 
memoriam,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  I  will 
read,  as  from  the  Chair,  what  has  been  written,  postponing 
the  routine  of  business  in  order  that  we  may  act  with  seemly 
composure  of  mind.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to  move  from 
the  floor  that  this  statement  be  entered  upon  our  minutes 
and  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  our  late  associate. 

The  death  of  Professor  Samuel  Benedict  Christy  makes 
his  colleagues  of  the  Academic  Council  keenly  sensible  of 
having  sustained  a  serious  loss,  affecting  the  University  at 
large  as  well  as  the  department  which  he  directed,  through 
this  silencing  by  sudden  removal  of  a  man  valued  highly 
in  counsel  for  his  long  and  fruitful  experience ;  for  his 
earnest  and  unwavering  loyalty. 

The  department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  he  has 
created,  and  brought  to  unquestioned  national  reputation 
by  his  own  power  to  investigate  new  problems  with  success 
and  to  uphold  the  standards  of  training  in  its  graduates. 
The  force  of  his  energetic  temperament,  exerted  in  tliat 
important  service  to  technical  science  dating  from  his  first 
manhood,  proved  able,  by  its  very  concentration  of  purpose, 
to  evade  the  lure  of  commercial  gain.  Neither  did  he  yield 
to  that  narrowing  absori)ti()n  into  the  realm  of  the  practical 
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which  can  quench  idealism  and  benumb  appreciation  for 
other  types  of  effort.  The  strongly  theoretic  outlook  by 
which  Professor  Christy  was  guided  in  the  labors  of  his 
younger  life  was  not  abandoned  nor  modified  essentially  in 
later  years.  He  cherished  and  retained  to  the  last  a  relation 
of  active  and  helpful  sympathy  with  kindred  ideals  in 
widely  differing  fields  of  work,  which  completed  his  adapta- 
tion to  that  university  career  to  which  he  devoted  all  his 
mature  life. 

His  personality  was  strong,  direct  and  just;  not  inclin- 
ing toward  condoning  what  he  deemed  weak  or  oblique.  His 
opinions  were  always  clear  in  outline ;  and  they  could  be 
maintained  with  tenacity,  since  his  mind  worked  thought- 
fully and  by  deliberate  attack.  Even  where  he  had  espoused 
an  unpopular  cause,  this  courage  of  his  convictions  anchored 
him  with  unflinching  allegiance.  In  the  purely  human 
relations  he  was  properly  capable  of  warmth,  in  truth 
genuine,  but  unostentatious  to  the  point  of  secretiveness. 
He  could  show  under  trial  how  strong  were  the  bonds  of 
his  friendships ;  he  was  untiringly  interested  in  those  whom 
he  had  launched  upon  their  careers;  he  was  unremittingly 
benevolent  to  his  students  in  their  real  troubles. 

An  aggressive  intellect ;  a  character  stamped  deep  with 
individuality.  In  sum  a  notable  factor  throughout  those 
forty  years  of  accumulated  influence,  spanning  the  con- 
structive development  of  this  institution.  In  such  a  sense 
we  must  mark,  with  sincere  regret  and  respect,  that  another 
builder  of  the  University  has  passed. 

On  motion  of  Professor  L.  J.  Richardson,  voted  that  this 
expression  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to 
Mrs.  Christy. 

Attest : 

James  Sutton,  Secretary  Academic  Council. 
December  23,  1914. 
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lu  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  of  death  we  do  not  endeavor 
to  measure  a  life's  greatness,  nor  to  bound  the  extent  of 
its  fiilfinment.  The  good  that  Professor  Christy  has  done 
will  live  after  him.  A  devoted  family  that  mourns  for  him, 
a  host  of  colleagues  that  eared  for  him  in  all  the  phases  of 
his  life,  a  community  that  respected  him,  a  college  that 
felt  the  shaping  of  his  hands,  a  university  that  relied  upon 
him,  alumni  that  looked  to  his  example,  a  body  of  manly 
students  that  trusted  him,  an  entire  productive  industry 
that  has  been  disturbed  as  by  the  rending  of  an  element 
from  its  system,  a  world  of  science  that  knows  the  loss  of  a 
contributing  source,  all  attest  a  fullness  of  mission  in  which 
a  life  becomes  great.  It  is  to  science  that  we  must  turn  for 
the  enduring  record  of  work  accomplished  by  him  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Professor  Christy  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  and 
learned  societies,  in  all  of  which  his  influence  was  active  and 
his  interest  genuine.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  which  he  had  served  as  vice-president,  had 
received  for  many  years  his  warmest  support.  The  ]\Iining 
and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  had  last  chosen  him 
the  chairman  of  its  San  Francisco  Section.  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  of  which  he 
had  been  vice-president,  will  feel  the  loss  of  his  true  interest. 
The  Institution  of  IMining  and  Metallurgy,  of  which  he  was 
a  corresponding  member,  and  the  Chemical,  Metallurgical 
and  Alining  Society  of  South  Africa,  of  which  he  was  an 
honorory  member,  will  feel  his  absence.  The  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  California  Miner's  Associa- 
tion will  long  remember  his  active  work.  To  these  and 
other  organizations  he  bore  a  contribution  of  personal 
energy,  and  imparted  an  influence  for  good. 

There  are  many  published  articles  from  the  hand  of 
Profes.sor  Christy.  His  written  work  is  for  the  most  part 
technical,  but  always  of  standard  merit  and  of  recognized 
importance.  Ilis  published  papers  bear  upon  the  treatment 
of  ores,  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  by  cyanide  solu- 
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tions,  the  electro-deposition  of  gold,  the  reduction  and  con- 
centration of  quicksilver,  and  the  process  of  roasting  and 
ehloridization ;  but  there  are,  as  well,  articles  upon  educa- 
tional subjects  dealing  with  mining  or  with  economics,  and 
briefer  articles  of  general  or  humane  interest.  There  have 
been  letters  patent  granted  him  in  several  instances.  In 
these  his  purpose  appears  to  have  been  to  safeguard  progress 
rather  than  to  realize  a  private  gain.  He  has  advanced 
numerous  processes  and  improvements.  Some  of  these  are 
now  in  practice,  while  others  are  in  the  course  of  growth. 

At  his  scientific  work  Professor  Christy  was  zealous  and 
self-sacrificing.  The  truth,  whatever  might  be  its  import, 
directed  his  quest.  The  practical  application  of  truths  at 
his  command  were  apportioned  to  the  time.  Subjects  of 
scientific  inquiry  were  always  before  his  attention.  His 
experimentation  upon  many  of  these  was  tentative,  receiv- 
ing consideration  and  stud}^  not  for  the  probability  of 
success,  but  for  its  possibility.  In  other  investigations  the 
thought  and  methods  were  measured  to  a  commercial  stand- 
ard. The  inscrutable  process  by  which  ideas  take  form  in 
the  human  mind  perhaps  has  its  extended  counterpart  in 
the  movement  of  a  laboratory  research.  Professor  Christy 
was  a  man  always  of  ideas.  A  visit  to  his  laboratory  was 
a  privilege  to  view  an  idea  arrested  in  its  inception.  The 
completion  of  these  researches  resulted  in  completed 
thoughts,  and  the  publication  left  marks  upon  the  world. 

A  higher  summons  has  taken  from  us  one  who  knew  no 
other  call  than  that  of  duty.  We  shall  remember  Professor 
Christy's  life  as  one  of  interests,  of  experiments,  of  influ- 
ences and  of  intended  kindness.  The  abrupt  cessation  of 
the  useful  activities  that  were  as  dear  as  life  itself  to  him 
we  may  feel  to  have  been  tempered  to  his  nature.  The 
intensity  of  his  life  to  its  close  will  make  us  always  feel  his 
presence. 

Ernest  A.  Hersam. 
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Professor  Christy  was  boru  in  California,  prepared  for 
college  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  graduated 
from  our  University,  a  resident  of  Berkeley  throughout  his 
adolescence  and  maturity,  and  an  officer  of  the  University 
from  1874  to  1914 ;  hence  unique  in  his  service  to  his  native 
state.  Few  may  equal  him  in  these  particulars,  but  no  one 
can  ever  surpass  him  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  Univer- 
sity and  especially  to  the  College  of  i\Iining.  But  he  was  a 
college  officer  of  the  old  school  and  not  merely  the  Professor 
of  Mining.  He  was  vitally  interested  in  all  university 
matters,  and  every  good  cause  found  in  him  an  able  de- 
fender, even  when  it  was  remote  from  the  interests  of  the 
College  of  IMining.  The  well-being  of  the  students,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  Academic 
Senate  and  of  the  separate  Faculties,  the  dignity  of  the 
professorial  office,  the  expansion  of  the  University  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  closer  union  of  the  outlying  divisions  of  the 
University  away  from  Berkeley,  were  all  matters  of  his 
anxious  thought.  He  was  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  the 
University  not  only  in  California  but  in  the  world  at  large ; 
and  he  contributed  himself  no  little  to  its  fame.  He  had  an 
open  mind  to  argument,  and  sometimes  yielded  his  own 
judgment  in  the  adoption  of  educational  policies  which  to 
him  seemed  retrogressive  rather  than  progressive.  His  great 
fear  was  that  the  popularization  of  the  University  might 
carry  with  it  an  inevitable  lowering  of  standards,  and  that 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  quality  of  students 
and  instrueticm  with  the  increasing  number  of  under- 
graduates and  of  svibjects  taught. 

Professor  Christy's  voice  was  always  raised  in  defence 
of  the  old  and  proved.  He  was  no  hide-bound  conservative, 
but  he  never  looked  with  approval  on  any  proposal  to 
a1)andon  what  had  been  tested  by  time  and  found  good. 
This  was  well  illustrated  by  his  support  of  compulsory 
iiiilitary  instruction.  He  had  experienced  it  himself;  he 
had  watched  its  beneficial  rasults  for  over  forty  years,  and 
he  lost  no  opportunity  in  public  and  in  private  to  advocate 
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it  and  defend  it.  And  the  traditional  studies  of  the  older 
enrrienliim,  particularly  Greek,  Latin,  mathematies,  and 
philosophj^,  had  no  warmer  nor  more  elocjuent  vindicator. 
He  believed  in  those  disciplines,  and  he  believed  also  that 
inexperienced  children  should  be  protected  from  mistakes 
inseparable  from  their  immaturity.  The  obligations  of  the 
University  to  the  College  of  California  were  to  him  a  sacred 
trust. 

Professor  Christy  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
for  years  labored  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  the  fine 
arts  in  our  University.  Architecture  and  music  he  lived 
to  see  recognized;  but  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  fine  arts 
should  be  given  liberal  support  and  fostered  here  in 
Berkeley.  Although  his  life  was  given  to  an  important 
branch  of  applied  science,  no  one  valued  higher  disinterested 
literary  and  artistic  culture;  a  man  to  be  sure  must  feed 
his  body,  but  the  nurture  of  his  soul  is  more  important  still. 
His  own  beautiful  English  style  reflected  his  own  endeavor 
to  acquire  the  food  that  perishes  not.  And  he  wished  his 
beloved  miners  not  only  to  become  accomplished  engineers, 
but  also  cultivated  men. 

Professor  Christy  gave  liberally  of  his  strength  and  time 
to  such  university  problems  as  are  usually  discussed  by 
faculty  committees,  and  in  the  intimate  association  of  such 
meetings  his  colleagues  came  to  know  him  as  a  man,  and  to 
appreciate  his  intellectual  honesty,  his  abhorrence  of  trick- 
ery, his  insistence  on  fair  play,  his  straightforward  thought 
and  his  impatience  with  vapid  loquacity  and  inexact  expres- 
sion. For  Christy  was  a  man,  a  virile,  forceful,  honest 
man ;  great-hearted,  generous,  loyal,  strong  and  masterful. 
We  shall  miss  him  sorely;  no  one  can  take  his  place.  He 
served  the  University  nobly;  he  did  a  man's  work  and  he 
did  it  well.    Requiem  aeternam  dona  ei  Domine. 

W.  A.  Merrill. 
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As  a  boy  in  the  San  Francisco  high  school,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  entrance  into  the  University  in  1870,  always  was 
he  known  to  his  fellows  as  a  most  serious-minded,  strenuous 
worker.  Apparently  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for  an  evening 
frolic  or  kneipe  of  those  days,  nor  for  debates,  athletic 
sports,  or  other  student  activities.  His  whole  energy  was 
concentrated  on  his  studies.  He  graduated  with  honors, 
presenting  a  thesis — remarkable  as  produced  by  an  under- 
graduate— on  "Faraday's  theory  of  electrostatic  induc- 
tion," in  Avhich  he  anticipated  Dr.  Kerr's  discovery  by 
eighteen  months. 

From  1874  he  served  as  an  instructor  in  chemistry,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  and  thoroughly  preparing  for  his 
future  work  in  mining,  in  which  subject  he  became  an 
instructor  in  1879,  and  full  professor  six  years  later. 

On  him  fell  the  responsibility  of  laying  out  the  course 
of  instruction,  of  planning  and  equipping  the  laboratories, 
and  when  he  was  called  to  actually  create  the  first  ad- 
equately designed  and  properly  fitted  building  in  the  world 
for  a  mining  school,  his  intensive  studies,  his  practical 
experience,  his  wide  observation  were  most  successfully  and 
happily  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  Hearst  Memorial 
]\Iining  Building. 

Full  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  a  teacher  and  as  an 
investigator,  is  impossible  without  some  inkling  of  his 
character  and  method.  His  aim,  in  youth,  as  in  later  man- 
hood, was  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  find  out  the  real  and 
exact  bases  of  things ; — he  was  never  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  the  whole  truth.  This  purpose  often  led  him,  in 
his  reading,  far  from  his  chosen  technical  field.  Problems 
in  religion  and  philosophy,  the  science  of  musical  harmony, 
physiognomy,  dietaries,  and  many  another  subject,  engaged 
his  earnest  and  thorougli  study.  Even  Gibbon,  whose 
exuberant  periodic  sentences  effectively  repel  the  ordinary 
reader,  was  })erused  with  delight; — that  precision  and  ac- 
curacy of  statement  captivated  him. 
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Unsuspected,  save  by  one  most  intimate,  but  behind  the 
reserve  with  which  he  veiled  his  inner  self,  there  was  a 
well-spring  of  idealism  and  sentiment.  His  love  for  the 
University  was  simply  devotional;  she  was  for  him  a  verit- 
able alma  mater.  Fearing  lest  her  fair  name  be  sullied,  he 
once  paid  the  delinquent  club  dues  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty. 

While  an  undergraduate  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  state 
scholarship,  and  he  sought  to  make  repayment  many 
hundred-fold  by  giving  to  any  citizen  of  California  free  use 
of  his  patents  in  cyaniding. 

An  exceptionally  active  and  fruitful  human  life  has 
come  to  an  untimely  close.  No  sculptured  stone,  nor 
humbler  urn,  shall  need  commemorate  it.  For  as  he  himself 
once  eloquently  said,*  "The  only  permanent  monument  to 
the  dead  is  service  to  the  living.  The  greater  and  more 
universal  that  service  .  .  .  the  more  enduring  the  monu- 
ment. ' ' 

J.   C.   ROWELL. 


Univ.  of  Cal.  Chronicle,  vol.  9,  p.  322. 
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SOME  RECENT  STUDIES  OF  OUR  STELLAR 

SYSTEM* 


William  W.  Campbell 


When  we  look  at  the  sky  on  a  clear  night  we  see  two 
distinct  classes  of  objects.  The  early  astronomers  called 
one  class  the  planets,  or  wanderers ;  and  the  other  class,  the 
fixed  stars.  The  term  "fixed  stars"  is  becoming  obsolete. 
We  are  learning  to  speak  only  of  "the  planets"  and  "the 
stars. ' '  There  are  no  stars  whose  positions  are  fixed :  all 
are  in  motion,  with  reference  to  any  point,  line  or  plane 
we  may  define  in  general  terms.  The  planets,  in  their  orbits 
around  the  sun,  are  traveling  from  five  kilometers  per 
second  for  Neptune  up  to  fifty-five  kilometers  per  second 
in  the  case  of  Mercury ;  yet  the  refined  observations  of  the 
past  two  decades  have  esta])lished  that  the  average  star  is 
moving  even  more  rapidly  than  the  average  planet. 

The  problems  of  motions  within  the  solar  system,  and  the 
problems  of  motions  in  the  stellar  system,  possess  widely 
variant  orders  of  difficulty.  This  condition  arises  from  our 
relative  nearness  to  the  sun  and  to  the  other  planets,  and 
from  the  inconceivably  greater  distances  of  the  stars.  The 
crude  instruments  and  methods  of  three  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  hands  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  were  immeasur- 
ably better  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  own  system 
than  are  the  delicate  instruments  and  the  refined  methods 


•Lecture  delivered  in  California  Hall,  University  of  California, 
on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1913. 
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of  today  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  distant  stars.  In 
fact,  we  are  able  to  make  serious  headway  in  the  study  of 
the  stellar  svstem  onlv  because  the  number  of  stars  is  so 
great  that  we  can  apply  statistical  methods  and  the  doctrine 
of  averages  to  them. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  motions  with  our  sun's  system 
is  marvelously  accurate.  Upon  the  basis  of  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation  we  are  able  to  predict  the  positions  of  the 
planets,  the  times  and  places  of  solar  eclipses,  and  other 
similar  phenomena,  centuries  in  advance. 

Likewise,  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  stars  are  moving 
in  accordance  with  definite  laws.  Biit  will  the  astronomers 
ever  be  able  to  tell  their  fellowmen  how  each  bright  star  in 
turn  is  moving,  and  how  the  motions  of  the  stars  are  related 
to  each  other?  Will  the  starry  heavens  be  reduced  to  a 
system,  as  the  sun,  planets,  satellites  and  comets  have  been 
fitted  into  the  solar  system?  The  methods  of  today,  truly 
remarkable  in  their  accuracy,  are  contributing  to  this  pur- 
pose; but  time  alone  can  tell  the  outcome. 

The  apparent  motion  of  a  star  resolves  itself  naturally 
into  two  components :  one  measured  along  the  line  dra^vn 
from  the  star  to  the  observer,  and  the  other  measured  at 
right  angles  to  this  line.  The  former  component  is  known 
as  the  star's  radial  motion,  or  motion  in  the  line  of  sight; 
and  the  latter  as  its  proper  ynotion.  Thus,  if  ^S',  S,  8  (fig.  1), 
represent  three  stars  on  the  celestial  sphere,  each  appar- 
ently moving  in  a  direction  and  with  a  speed  indicated  by 
its  vector  8A,  then,  the  observer  being  at  0,  the  component 
BA  represents  the  linear  value  of  the  proper  motion  in  each 
case  and  SB  represents  the  radial  motion.  We  cannot 
describe  proper  motion  in  linear  values,  e.g..  in  kilometers 
per  second,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  very  few  stars  whose 
distances  from  us  are  known ;  and  it  is  customary  to  define 
proper  motions  in  terms  of  the  angles,  SO  A,  through  which 
the  stars  appear  to  move  in  the  unit  of  time — a  year  or  a 
century.  We  define  radial  motions  in  absolute  units,  as  so 
many  kilometers  per  second. 
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Wlieu  their  iiistrunieuts  had  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  astronomers  began  to  determine  the  proper  motions 
of  the  brighter  stars,  in  this  manner:  The  positions  of  the 
stars  on  the  celestial  sphere  were  measured  with  great  pre- 
cision ;  at  a  later  date — twenty,  forty,  sixty  years  later — 
the  positions  of  the  same  stars  were  measured  in  the  same 
manner;  a  comparison  of  the  positions  at  the  two  epochs 
showed  that  some  of  the  stars  had  moved  appreciably  in 


0 

Figure  1 

the  interval,  and  at  what  angular  rates;  these  rates  being 
their  so-called  proper  motions. 

As  early  as  1783,  the  proper  motions  of  thirteen  bright 
stars  were  thus  known  to  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  To 
illu.strate  at  once  the  great  value  of  proper-motion  knowl- 
edge, let  us  recall  that  Sir  William  Ilerschel  used  these 
thirteen  proper  motions  to  support  the  theory  that  our  sun 
with  its  system  of  planets  is  traveling  rapidly  through 
space  in  the  general  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercules. 
Today  we  know  the  proper  motions  of  several  thousand 
of  the  brighter  stars.  These  have  been  made  the  basis  for 
investigations  of  great  importance  concerning  the  stellar 
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universe.  Nevertheless,  proper-motion  data  standing  alone 
have  serious  limitations :  they  are  expressed  in  angular 
measurement;  and  to  know  that  a  star  is  changing  its 
apparent  position  on  the  celestial  sphere  by  one-tenth  of  a 
second  of  are  per  year  is  to  know  next  to  nothing  about  the 
actual  motion  of  that  star.  We  need  to  know  three  other 
factors : 

First,  the  component  of  the  star's  motion  toward  or 
away  from  us:  this  component  may  be  negligible,  in  some 
cases,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen-fold  greater  than  the  proper- 
motion  component,  in  other  cases. 

Second,  the  star 's  distance  from  us :  a  given  proper 
motion  may  mean  the  rapid  motion  of  a  very  distant  star, 
or  the  very  slow  motion  of  a  near  star. 

Third,  the  extent  to  which  the  star's  apparent  motion  is 
affected  by  the  observer's  motion.  To  illustrate:  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  earth  is  carrying 
the  observer  due  west  with  a  speed  of  19  kilometers  per 
second.  If  a  certain  star  is  in  reality  also  moving  due  west 
19  kilometers  per  second,  it  will  seem  to  us  not  to  move  at 
all;  and  if  another  star  is  in  reality  moving  due  east  19 
kilometers  per  second,  it  will  seem  to  be  moving  with  twice 
its  true  speed.  In  the  same  manner,  the  observed  motion 
of  every  star  in  the  sky  is  not  its  true  motion,  for  it  is 
affected  by  the  observer's  motion.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  make  plain  that  accurate  knoivledge  of  the  direc- 
tion and  speed  of  our  own  star's  motion  is  the  first  essential 
to  a  satisfactory  study  of  the  motions  of  the  other  stars. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  the  human  mind  had  no  conception 
that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  measure  the  radial  motions 
of  the  stars.  Yet  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  problem 
has  been  given  practical  solution,  and  the  radial  velocities 
of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  stars  have  been  determined. 
These  observations  are  enabling  us,  both  alone  and  in  com- 
bination with  proper  motions,  to  solve  many  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  stellar  astronomy ;  not  suddenly,  but  by 
rapid  approximations  to  the  truth.     Further,   many  un- 
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expected  by-products  of  the  observations  are  of  immense 
importance.  In  brief,  the  field  of  discovery  here  opened 
up  has  proved  to  be  of  superhitive  richness.  It  is  chiefly 
to  this  field  that  this  lecture  refers. 

In  his  celebrated  work  on  Positive  Philosophy,^  Au^iste 
Comte  declared  that  "We  shall  never  be  able  to  study  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  celestial  bodias ;  .  .  .  Our 
positive  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  Avill  necessarily  be 
limited  to  their  geometrical  and  mechanical  phenomena.  It 
will  be  impossible,  by  any  means,  to  include  investigations 
of  their  physical,  chemical  (and  other)  properties." 
Fraunhofer  had  discovered,  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 
that  the  visual  solar  spectrum  is  not  merely  a  band  of 
variously-colored  light,  passing  by  insensible  gradations 
from  violet  at  one  end  to  deep  red  at  the  other,  but  that 
this  band  is  crossed  by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines  (at  least 
600)  ;  and  that  the  spectra  of  the  brightest  stars  contain 
many  similar  lines.  Laboratory  investigations  on  a  few  of 
the  chemical  elements  had  shown  that  their  spectra  consists 
characteristically  of  bright  lines,  certain  of  which  occupy 
the  same  positions  in  these  spectra  as  are  occupied  by 
prominent  dark  lines  in  the  solar  and  stellar  spectra.  The 
significance  of  these  spectral  features,  since  shown  to  be 
fundamental  and  almost  unique  in  their  far-reaching  power 
of  analysis,  was  unknown  to  Comte,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  famous  dictum.  Twenty-four  years  after  the 
publication  of  Comte 's  opinion,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  spectroscopy  were  discovered  by  Kirchhoff,  whereupon 
it  became  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  determine  the 
chemical  compositions  of  the  stars,  within  limits  set  by  their 
brightness  and  their  physical  conditions. 

The  effect  of  the  approach  or  recession  of  a  light  source, 
such  as  a  star,  upon  the  spectrum  was  first  considered  by 
Doppler.  of  the  University  of  Prague,  whose  conclusions 
were  announced  in  1842.  Reasoning  upon  light  as  a 
phenomenon  of  waves  in  the  ether,  he  recognized  that  these 

1  Paris,  6  vols.,  1830-1842. 
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waves,  as  perceived  by  an  observer,  would  in  effect  be 
shortened  if  the  light  source  is  approaching  him  and 
lengthened  if  the  light  source  is  receding  from  him. 

It  appears  to  have  been  Fizeau,  in  1848,  who  first 
enunciated  the  principle,  correctly,  that  motions  of  approach 
and  recession  must  cause  corresponding  shiftings  of  the 
entire  spectrum,  including  the  dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer, 
toward  the  violet  and  toward  the  red,  respectively.  All 
matters  spectroscopic  were  still  mysterious,  and  Fizeau 's 
statements  attracted  no  serious  attention.  In  fact,  his  lec- 
ture on  the  subject,  in  1848,  before  a  minor  society  in  Paris, 
was  not  published  until  1870.  It  was  realized  in  the  1860 's, 
by  several  astronomers  and  physicists,  that  here  was  a 
method  of  measuring  the  motions  of  approach  and  reces- 
sion of  the  stars ;  but  all  early  attempts  to  apply  the  method 
failed  of  success. 

The  spectroscope  as  applied  to  stars  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  telescope.  The  latter  serves  to  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  the  star's  light  and  to  deliver  this  light  properly 
to  the  spectroscope. 

To  illustrate  the  many  points  involved,  let  us  refer  to 
the  photograph  of  the  original  ]\Iills  spectrograph  attached 
to  the  eye-end  of  the  36-inch  refractor.  Three  main  fea- 
tures of  the  spectrograph  are :  first,  the  collimator,  or 
collimating  telescope,  running  centrally  down  through  the 
lower  and  smaller  supporting  truss;  secondly,  the  semi- 
circular prism  box  containing  three  dense  glass  prisms;  and 
thirdly,  the  camera  running  up  to  the  right  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  prism  box. 

At  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  collimator  is  a  minute 
opening,  technically  called  the  slit,  through  which  the  light 
to  be  analyzed  is  admitted  to  the  instrument.  In  photo- 
graphing the  spectrum  of  a  fairly  bright  star,  the  slit  is 
usually  about  %ooo-iiich  wide  and  ^o-inch  long.  The  slit 
is  placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  great  lenses  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  combined  instrument  is  moved  by  clock- 
work in  such  a  manner  that  during  an  exposure,  sometimes 
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lasting  three  hours  or  more,  the  star's  image  will  fall  con- 
stantly in  this  slender  opening.  After  entering  the  slit 
the  rays  diverge  until  they  enter  a  small  lens  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  collimator  (the  lens  cell  is  visible  just  above 
and  to  the  right  of  the  upper  prism),  which  renders  them 
parallel.  The  telescope  and  collimator  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  light — a  beam  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter — 
and  condense  it  into  a  beam  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter;  condensing  it  in  effect  more  than  500-fold.  This 
beam  falls  upon  and  passes  through  the  three  prisms.  They 
separate  the  rays  of  different  colors,  by  bending  them 
through  large  angles;  in  this  case,  through  approximately 
180  degrees.  The  rays  pass  through  a  lens  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  camera  tube  (the  lens  cell  is  visible  just  to  the 
right  of  the  lower  prism)  which  forms  an  image  of  the 
spectrum  on  a  photographic  plate  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
camera. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  spectrum  of  a  star  is 
not  simpl}'  a  band  of  light,  shading  from  violet  at  one  end 
to  red  at  the  other :  a  closer  examination  will  show  that  at 
certain  places  in  the  band  there  are  vacancies,  or  absences 
of  light ;  and  in  occasional  spectra  we  shall  find  a  super- 
abundance of  light  at  certain  points.  These  absences  of 
light  are  called  "dark  lines,"  and  the  excesses  of  light  are 
called  "bright  lines."  Fraunhofer  recognized  as  early  as 
1823  that  there  are  different  types  of  stellar  spectra.  At 
this  point  it  is  necessary  that  we  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  principal  features  of  these  types. 

The  exceedingly  extensive  photographic  survey  of  the 
sky  made  by  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  their  branch  observatory  in  Beru  has  enabled 
Professor  Pickering  and  his  colleagues  to  formulate  a 
system  of  spectral  classification  which  is  now  used  l)y 
nearly  all  astronomers.  The  condensed  description  of  the 
system  covers  twenty-seven  printed  quarto  pages,  and  we 
cannot  hope,  therefore,  to  reproduce  more  than  a  skeleton 
of  it. 
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Starting  with  the  bright-line  spectra  of  the  nebulae  and 
passing  successively  through  the  bright-line  stars  and  the 
so-called  white,  yellow,  red  and  extremely  red  stars,  thirty- 
four  subdivisions  or  compartments  are  utilized. 

Class  P  refers  to  nebular  spectra  which  consist  almost 
wholly  of  isolated  bright  lines.    See  plate  II  (a). 

Classes  0,  Oa,  Ob.  Oc,  Od  and  Oe  refer  to  stellar  spectra 
containing  "bright  lines."  Bright  lines  in  stellar  spectra 
are  thought  by  all  astronomers  to  indicate  stars  in  their 
infancy.  See  plate  II  (&),  plate  II  (c),  and  plate  III  (a) 
for  a  variety  of  Class  O  spectra. 

Classes  denoted  by  Oe5.  BO,  Bl,  B2-B9,  A0-A9,  F0-F4 
are  meant  to  include  that  number  of  stages  in  advancing 
stellar  youth,  and  they  embrace  the  stars  rich  in  blue  light, 
or  the  so-called  white  stars.  See  plate  III  (6),  plate  III  (c) 
and  plate  IV  (a)  for  spectra  of  Classes  Bl,  AO  and  FO. 

Classes  F5-F9,  G0-G9,  and  K0-K4  are  thought  to  rep- 
resent stellar  middle  age,  and  they  embrace  the  so-called 
yellow  stars.  See  plate  IV  (h),  plate  IV  (c),  plate  V  (a) 
for  spectra  of  Classes  F5,  GO  and  KO. 

Classes  K5,  JMa,  Mb,  Mc  and  Md  include  the  red  stars. 
See  plate  Y  (h)  and  plate  V  (c)  for  spectra  of  Classes  Ma 
and  Md. 

Class  N  refers  to  the  extremely  red  stars,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  represent  very  old  age  of  stellar  life. 

The  sequence  of  the  Classes  0,  B,  A,  F,  G,  K,  M,  and  N 
are  thought  by  nearly  all  astronomers  to  follow  the  general 
course  of  the  evolutionary  proce&ses  of  stellar  life,  with 
very  little  chance  of  error.  The  lack  of  order  in  some  of 
the  alphabetical  labels  of  the  thirty-four  subdivisions  is  but 
evidence  of  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  system 
with  advancing  knowledge,  and  this  occasions  no  incon- 
venience. 

The  stars  of  Classes  0.  B  and  A  are  strong  in  violet 
light,  and  those  of  Classes  M  and  N  are  deficient  in  violet 
light.  We  have  here  the  reasons  for  calling  Classes  O,  B, 
A  and  F  to  F4  the  white  stars ;  Classes  F5,  G  and  K  to  K4 
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the  yellow  stars;  and  Classes  K5,  M  and  N  the  red  stars. 
In  general,  the  spectra  of  Classes  0,  B  and  A  contain  rela- 
tively few  lines,  and  the  lines  in  the  advancing  classes 
become  more  and  more  numerous. 

Before  we  can  determine  that  the  lines  in  the  spectrum 
have  been  displaced  either  to  the  violet  or  to  the  red, 
because  of  the  approach  or  recession  of  the  star,  and  how 
much,  it  is  necessary  that  the  normal  positions  of  the  lines 
— that  is,  the  positions  corresponding  to  zero  radial  velocity 
— be  known  for  each  plate.  This  is  accomplished  by  observ- 
ing or  by  photographing  the  "comparison  spectrum"  on 
either  side  of  the  star  spectrum.  Between  the  lower  end  of 
the  telescope  and  the  slit  (plate  1)  is  a  device  for  holding 
two  small  pieces  of  iron,  titanium  or  other  metal  in  such 
a  way  that  their  adjacent  points  will  be  separated  by  an 
interval  of  a  millimeter  or  more.  An  electric  current  is 
caused  to  pass  across  the  interval.  This  burns  the  points 
of  the  metal,  converting  them  into  intensely  hot  vapors, 
and  producing  in  this  manner  the  light  of  incandescent 
iron,  titanium,  or  other  substance.  This  light,  passing 
through  the  spectrograph  so  that  it  falls  on  either  side  of 
the  star's  spectrum,  forms  the  spectrum  of  the  substance 
that  is  burning;  and  since  this  substance  is  neither  ap- 
proaching nor  receding  from  the  instrument,  its  character- 
istic lines  occupy  their  normal  or  zero-velocity  positions. 
If  the  star's  lines,  due  to  the  same  elements  in  the  star's 
atmosphere,  are  clearly  visible,  one  can  see  at  a  glance 
whether  they  are  displaced  toward  the  red  or  toward  the 
violet ;  due  to  a  recession  of  the  star  in  the  one  case,  or  to 
its  approach  in  the  other.  From  the  known  velocity  of 
light  and  the  constants  of  the  spectrograph,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  compute  what  these  di.splacements  would  be  for 
a  radial  velocity  of  the  star  amounting  to  one  kilometer  per 
second.  Conversely,  if  the  displacement  of  the  lines  on  the 
photograph  be  moa-sured  with  a  microscope,  we  can  say  at 
once  how  many  kilometers  per  second  the  star  is  approach- 
ing or  receding  from  the  observer. 
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The  determination  of  stellar  radial  velocities  in  the 
manner  described,  so  exceedingly  simple  in  theory,  has  been 
in  practice  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  history 
of  astronomy.  The  spectrum  lines,  so  distinct  and  capable 
of  accurate  measurement  in  the  brilliant  solar  spectrum, 
are  indistinct  and  difficult  to  measure  in  the  spectra  of 
the  brightest  and  most  favorable  stars.  Again,  the  dis- 
placements of  the  lines,  even  for  high  velocities,  are  really 
very  minute.  With  the  average  dispersion  employed,  a 
speed  of  ten  kilometers  per  second  (six  miles),  caused  a  dis- 
placement of  the  order  of  0.01  mm  (^0500-iiich),  and  speeds 
much  smaller  than  this  Avere  to  be  observed.  The  efforts  of 
several  observers  of  great  skill,  in  England  and  Grermany, 
between  1863  and  1887,  some  of  these  efforts  continuing 
through  many  years,  were  unproductive  of  a  single  trust- 
worthy result  for  the  velocity  of  any  star.  The  probable 
error  of  a  single  observed  velocity  was  much  greater  than 
the  average  velocities  of  the  stars.  Visual  methods  failed 
completely  until  the  year  1890,  when  the  combination  of 
the  36-inch  Lick  refractor,  an  efficient  spectroscope,  good 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  comprehending  observer 
Keeler,  gave  us  our  first  reliable  visually-determined 
stellar  velocity.  The  speeds  of  only  three  stars  altogether 
were  measured  by  Keeler.  So  difficult  Avere  the  observa- 
tions, even  with  the  unequalled  combination  of  favorable 
circumstances,  that  the  number  of  stars  capable  of  passably 
accurate  visual  measurement  was  seen  to  be  very  limited. 

The  photographic  dry-plate  became  available  about 
1875.  In  the  middle  1880 's  the  Harvard  photographs 
of  stellar  spectra  had  made  it  clear  that  the  dry-plate 
is  able  to  record  distinctly,  hundreds  of  lines  in  many 
spectra  where  but  a  few  lines,  or  frequently  none  at  all, 
can  be  observed  by  the  eye  directly.  It  remained  for 
Director  Vogel  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  assisted  by 
his  colleague.  Professor  Seheiner.  to  prove,  in  1888-1891, 
that  the  positions  of  the  lines  on  stellar  spectrograms  can 
be  measured  with  considerable  ease  and  accuracy.     Photo- 
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graphing  with  a  30-ein.  (12-ineh)  telescope  and  a  spectro- 
graph attached  thereto,  Vogel  and  Scheiner  were  able  to 
measure  the  displacements  of  lines  in  the  spectrograms  of 
second-  and  //i  «>fZ-magnitude  stars,  with  reference  to  the 
lines  of  comparison  spectra  impressed  upon  the  same  plates, 
as  accurately  as  the  skill  of  Keeler  and  the  power  of  the 
largest  existing  telescope  combined  could  measure  for  first- 
magnitude  stars.  In  fact,  the  photographic  method  applied 
to  the  stars  offered  advantages  so  great  that  visual  methods 
M'ere  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  The  speeds  of  fifty-one 
of  the  brighter  stars  were  determined  at  Potsdam.  The 
results  were  accurate  for  their  time,  with  average  probable 
errors  of  2.6  kilometers  per  second,  for  single  observations, 
though  it  later  appeared  that  many  of  them  are  affected  by 
systematic  errors  several  times  as  large  as  this  value.  The 
Potsdam  work  was  stopped  in  1891. 

There  came  to  me,  in  1895,  through  Professor  Holden, 
then  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  the  36-inch  Lick  telescope  three  nights 
per  week  to  the  measurement  of  stellar  motions  by  means 
of  spectrum  photography.  The  spectrograph  (plate  I) 
named  for  the  donor,  the  late  Mr.  D.  0.  IMills,  was  planned 
to  give  maxinuim  efficiency  in  just  one  line  of  research — 
the  determination  of  stellar  radial  velocities — and  all  con- 
cerned were  anxious  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  donor  and 
of  the  telescope  to  which  it  would  be  attached. 

When  the  new  instrument  was  submitted  to  exacting 
tests,  mo.st  discouraging  defects  were  encountered,  especially 
in  the  optical  parts.  The  spectrum  was  very  imperfectly 
defined,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  busy  year  was  devoted 
to  locating  the  difficulties,  one  by  one,  and  to  removing 
them.  AVhen  all  the  changes  which  seemed  to  be  required 
had  been  incorporated,  in  1896,  and  the  spectrograph  was 
put  into  commission,  the  spectra  were  beautifully  defined, 
and  the  accuracy  attained  indeed  surpassed  expectations. 
Probablf  errors  were  reduced  at  once  from  2.6  kilometers 
to  0.5  kilometers  per  second  for  the  brighter  stars  contain- 
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ing  good  lines,  and  down  to  0.3  kilometers  for  bright  stars 
containing  the  best  quality  of  lines.  "What  was  still  more 
important,  systematic  errors  appeared  to  be  of  minute  or 
vanishing  size.  One  photograph  with  this  instrument  gave 
greater  accuracy,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
spectrum,  than  could  be  obtained  from  ten  to  fifty  specto- 
grams  made  with  its  predecessors.  There  were  obvious  and 
definite  reasons  for  this  advance  in  accuracy,  which  I 
should  like  to  describe,  as  accuracy  in  measuring  exceed- 
ingly minute  quantities  is  the  very  essence  of  success  in 
the  problems  before  us;  but  space  is  lacking. 

It  should  not  be  underetood  that  we  can  measure  the 
radial  speeds  of  all  stars,  even  of  all  bright  stars,  equally 
well.  There  are  some  stars  with  which  we  can  do  nothing, 
because  their  spectra  have  only  broad  and  ill-defined  lines 
which  cannot  be  measured  accurately;  and  so  on,  through 
a  great  variety  of  spectra  measurable  with  increasing 
accuracy,  up  to  the  stars  whose  spectra  contain  a  few 
sharply  defined  lines  in  some  cases,  and  hundreds  of  excel- 
lent lines  in  other  cases. 

It  is  a  fair  and  frequent  question :  How  do  we  Imow 
that  our  instruments  give  accurate  and  dependable  results  ? 
We  shall  consider  some  of  the  more  important  tests  which 
have  given  satisfactory  assurances  of  accuracy.  The  orbits 
of  Venus,  ]\Iars  and  the  earth  around  the  sun  are  well 
known  as  to  form  and  relative  dimensions,  and  compara- 
tively well  known  as  to  absolute  dimensions.  The  velocity 
of  Venus  or  Mars  toward  or  away  from  the  earth  may  be 
computed  with  an  accuracy  dependent  upon  our  knowledge 
of  these  absolute  dimensions.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
measure  the  velocities  by  means  of  the  spectrograph ;  and 
it  has  been  found  again  and  again  that  the  observed  and 
computed  velocities  agree  within  the  limit  of  unavoidable 
errors,  amounting  to  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  kilometer  per 
second. 

The  most  satisfactory  test  of  the  accuracy  attained  is 
afforded  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself.     The  speed  of 
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the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit  varies  between  29.3  and  30.3 
kilometers  per  second.  It  follows,  therefore,  for  a  star 
situated  near  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  that  the  earth 
is  approaching  this  star  at  a  certain  definite  time  in  the 
year  at  a  rate  of  about  30  kilometers  per  second  and  six 
months  later  is  receding  from  the  same  star  about  30  kilo- 
meters per  second.  It  is  found  by  observation  that  the 
velocities  of  a  star  in  the  ecliptic  observed  under  these  two 
conditions,  do  differ  about  60  kilometers  per  second ;  agree- 
ing in  fact  with  the  computed  difference  within  a  few  tenths 
of  a  kilometer. 

The  observed  velocities  of  all  celestial  bodies  are  like- 
wise affected,  to  a  very  small  degree,  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth  around  the  center  of  mass  of  itself  and  the  moon. 

Again,  all  such  observed  velocities  are  affected  by  the 
observer's  diurnal  motion.  Owing  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  the  observer  is  constantly  approaching  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon  and  receding  from  the  west  point. 
If  he  is  situated  at  the  equator,  measuring  the  velocity  of 
a  star  at  rising  in  the  east  and  again  at  setting  in  the  we.st, 
he  should  obtain  results  in  the  two  cases  differing  by  nearly 
one  kilometer  per  second. 

To  fix  in  mind  the  foregoing  principles,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  we  shall  examine 
some  of  the  actual  results  of  observation. 

Here  are  three  check  observations  of  Mars  and  three  of 
Venus.  The  spectrographic  "Observed  velocities"  are 
given  in  the  third  column.  The  next  three  columns  con- 
tain, respectively,  the  computed  velocities  of  these  planets 
with  reference  to  the  earth's  center,  of  the  planets  with 
reference  to  the  sun  as  the  source  of  light,  and  of  the 
observer's  motion  to  or  from  the  planets  due  to  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  sum  of  these  three  terms  is 
given  in  the  coliiiiin  "Computed  velocity";  and  with  this 
the  "Observed  velocity"  should  agree.  The  last  column 
quotes  the  discrepancies  between  observation  and  computa- 
tion, and  those  we  call  the  (at  present)  unavoidable  errors 
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of  observation.  I  was  especially  gratified  that  the  mean 
of  all  the  errors  is  so  small — only  a  tenth  of  a  kilometer 
per  second — for  this  indicates  the  practical  absence  of 
systematic  error. 

The  results  from  nine  ]Mills  spectrograms  of  the  first 
magnitude  star  Aldebaran  are  contained  in  the  following 
table.  The  displacements  obtained  from  the  immediate 
measures  of  the  plates,  as  recorded  in  column  two,  vary 
from  +26.2  kilometers  to  -|-78.8  kilometers  per  second; 
but  when  the  annual,  lunar  and  diurnal  corrections  are 
applied,  as  quoted  in  their  respective  columns,  it  is  seen 
that  the  nine  resulting  values  of  the  star's  velocities,  with 
reference  to  the  solar  system,  are  in  remarkably  good  accord. 
They  show  a  range  of  only  1.3  kilometers.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  velocity  of  Aldebaran  is  variable 
to  this  extent ;  the  star  seems  to  be  traveling  on  and  on 
through  space  with  an  unvarying  speed  of  approximately 
55  kilometers  per  second,  recession,  icith  reference  to  the 
solar  s]jstcm.  The  small  differences  in  the  last  column  are 
believed,  as  with  ]\Iars  and  Venus,  to  be  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  observation.  The  mean  of  the  nine  results  is 
+54.95  kilometers  per  second,  with  a  probable  error  of 

Aldebaran  (aTAURi) 


Date 
Gr.  M.T 

Ob.served 

velocity 

km. 

Animal 

correction 

km. 

Lunar 
correction 
km. 

Diurnal 

correction 

km. 

Corrected 
velocity 
km. 

1S96    Allfr. 

24.04 

+26.27 

+29.12 

—0.01 

+  0.13 

+55.51 

Sejtt. 

16.98 

+26.40 

+28.11 

—0.01 

+  0.12 

+54.62 

Dee. 

8.79 

+59.60 

—  5.12 

—0.01 

+  0.05 

+.54.52 

Dec. 

17.73 

+63.97 

—  9.68 

0.00 

+  0.11 

+54.40 

1897  Jan. 

20.66 

+  78.22 

—23.96 

+  0.01 

+  0.06 

+54.93 

1898  Jan. 

19.71 

+78.80 

—23.60 

0.00 

—0.04 

+55.16 

1899  Sept. 

25.98 

+  28.98 

+26.64 

0.00 

+  0.07 

+55.69 

1901  Dec. 

5.91 

+58.28 

—  3.07 

0.00 

—0.17 

+.55.04 

1907  Sept. 

16.02 

+26.20 

+28.47 

—0.01 

+0.03 

+54.69 

Mean  velocity,       +54.95 

Probable  error  of  mean  velocity,  ±0.10  km. 
ProbaVjle  error  of  one  observation,  ±0.30  km. 
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±0.10  kilometer.  The  probable  error  is  simply  a  measure 
of  the  accordance  of  the  individual  results.  It  does  not 
guarantee  the  results  to  be  free  from  systematic  errors, 
which  are  generally  more  insistent  and  more  important  than 
accidental  errors. 

The  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  the  photographic 
plates  can  be  measured  is  in  a  sense  indicated  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  probable  error  of  the  velocity  obtained  from  one 
plate.  The  linear  value  on  the  plate  corresponding  to  0.30 
kilometers  is  but  ^^900  millimeter,  or  less  than  .000,014-inch. 

It  was  extremely  desirable,  in  studies  of  the  stellar 
system,  that  we  know  the  radial  velocities  of  all  stars  bright 
enough  for  observation  with  three-prism  spectrographs. 
The  larger  telescopes  could  observe  satisfactorily  down  to 
a  little  below  the  fifth  visual  magnitude;  that  is,  in  the 
entire  sky,  about  1600  stars,  of  which  1100  are  within  reach 
of  northern  observers.  In  measuring  the  radial  velocity  of 
a  star,  as  in  other  departments  of  physical  science,  it  is 
advisable  and  necessary  to  repeat  an  observation  three  or 
four  times,  taking  the  mean  of  the  values  obtained  on 
different  nights,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effects  of  unavoid- 
able errors,  and  to  give  confidence  in  the  observed  result. 
Now  astronomical  observation  is  dependent  upon  the 
weather,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Not  all  clear 
nights,  even,  are  workable.  Freedom  of  the  air  from  con- 
fused currents  of  unequal  temperature  is  more  important 
than  great  transparency  of  the  air.  Some  nights  on  which 
the  stars  shine  with  great  brilliancy  are  absolutely  useless 
to  observers  with  telescopes,  on  account  of  the  non-homo- 
geneous qualities  of  the  air  .strata.  Because  of  atmospheric 
imperfections  and  other  vicissitudes  not  necessary  to  de- 
scribe, the  securing  of  four  satisfactory  spectrograms  of  a 
star  will,  on  the  average,  necessitate  five  or  six  expo.sures. 
The  exposure  times  vary  from  a  few  minutes  for  the  first- 
magnitude  stars  up  to  two  and  one-half  hours  for  the  fifth 
vi.sual  magnitudes  of  the  solar  type,  with  average  expo.sure 
of  fullv  one  and  one-half  hours — recalling  that  the  faint 
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stars  are  much  the  more  numerous.  Six  exposures  con- 
stitute an  average  night's  work,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
If  the  telescope  is  available  three  nights  per  week  to  the 
spectroscopist,  he  can  count  on  ninety  usable  nights  per 
year.  Four  good  spectrograms  of  each  of  the  1100  stars 
referred  to  thiLS  require  from  ten  to  twelve  years  for 
observation  alone.  The  dark-room  work  on  the  plates,  the 
measurement  and  mathematical  reduction  of  the  plates,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  apparatus  in  adjustment,  not  to  mention 
extensive  and  frequent  experiments  for  developing  new 
ideas  and  improving  the  methods — all  these  consume  fully 
threefold  as  much  time  as  the  night  work  of  observation. 
Further,  the  unexpected  discovery,  during  the  progress 
of  the  investigation,  that  at  least  one  star,  on  the  average, 
out  of  every  four  is  a  double  star,  each  such  double  requir- 
ing twenty-five  or  more  spectrograms  for  its  proper  pre- 
liminary study — this  unexpected  development  has  doubled 
the  labor,  both  night  and  day. 

In  1892  I  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  start  in  the 
study  of  the  stellar  system  upon  the  basis  of  stellar  radial 
velocities  until  we  should  have  determined  "the  velocities 
of  several  hundred  stars  distributed  fairly  uniformly  over 
the  celestial  sphere."  As  no  other  plans  seemed  to  be  form- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  observations  of  the 
.southern  stars,  I  looked  forward,  in  1894,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  late  Mr. 
D.  0.  ]\rills  in  1900.  he  was  pleased  to  provide  funds  for 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  suitable  observing 
station  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  D.  O.  IMills 
Observatory  (plate  6),  located  on  the  summit  of  Cerro 
San  Cri.stobal  in  the  suburbs  of  Santiago,  Chile,  is  equipped 
with  a  93  cm.  (37y,-inch)  reflecting  telescope  (plate  7) 
and  with  spectrographs  of  three-prism,  two-prism,  and  one- 
prism  disper.sions,  for  investigations  exclusively  in  the  line- 
of-sight  field.    In  the  past  ten  years,  successively  in  charge 
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of  my  eolleap;iies  Wright,  Curtis  and  Moore,  this  expedition 
has  measured  the  radial  velocities  of  some  eight  hundred 
southern  stars. 

All  stars  down  to  the  fifth  visual  magnitude  and  many 
fainter  than  fifth-magnitude  have  been  observed,  at  ]\Iount 
Hamilton  or  at  Santiago.  However,  in  the  eases  of  perhaps 
three  hundred  stars  the  results  are  not  usable :  in  part 
because  the  lines  in  some  spectra  are  so  ill-defined  as  to  be 
unmeasurable.  and  in  part  because  many  of  the  stars  have 
variable  velocities  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
investigated. 

Let  us  examine  the  radial  velocity  results  /  ecured  for 
representative  stars,  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  t  le  accuracy 

I 

Observatory 
Greenwich   (visual) 
Greenwieb   (visual) 
Potsdam  i,  ihotographie) 
Potsdam  (photographic) 


a  CaSSIOPEIAE 


Date 

1885 

1887 

1890  Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

21 

1896  Nov. 

12 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

17 

Dee. 

24 

1898  Nov. 

1 

1900  Sept. 

18 

1901  Oct. 

22 

1907  Aug. 

12 

1904  Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

27 

1905  Nov. 

30 

1906  Dec. 

23 

Radial  velocity 
+  90  km. 
+58 

— 15.9  km. 
—14.5 


Mean,     — 


—15.2 

—  4.1  km. 

Lick 

—  4.1 

Lick 

—  4.9 

Lick 

—  4.2 

Lick 

—  3.0 

Lick 

—  3.6 

Lick 

—  3.0 

Lick 

—  4.2 

Lick 

Mean,     — 


3.9      ±0.15  km. 

2.4  km.  Bonn 
1.9  Bonn 
3.1  Bonn 

2.5  Bonn 


Mean,     —  2.5 
Systematic  correction,     —  1.0 


Corrected  mean, 


3.5 
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attainable  for  stars  of  different  magnitudes  and  spectral 
types,  and  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  speeds  to  be  expected. 
The  following  are  collected  for  Alpha  Cassiopeiae,  visual 
magnitude  2.4,  whose  spectrum,  of  Class  K,  is  excellent  for 
measurement.  (A  negative  velocity  indicates  approach;  a 
positive  velocity,  recession,  from  the  solar  system.) 

The  Greenwich  velocities  were  measured  visually,  and 
they  illustrate  the  futility  of  visual  methods,  using  small 
telescopes,  in  this  delicate  field  of  observation. 

The  pioneer  observations  made  photographically  at  Pots- 
dam are  accordant  as  to  each  other,  but  a  systematic  error 
of  about  11  kilometers  exists  in  the  results.  The  Lick  and 
Bonn  series  are  very  accordant  within  themselves,  but  their 
means  differ  1.4  kilometers.  (If  we  apply  the  systematic 
correction  — 1.0  kilometer  to  all  observations  of  this  and 
other  stars  made  at  Bonn,  as  recommended  by  the  Bonn 
observers,  the  Lick  and  Bonn  means.  — 3.9  kilometers  and 
— 3.5  kilometers,  are  in  remarkably  close  agreement.) 

The  next  observations  are  of  the  second  brightest  star 
in  the  skj^  Canopus  (Alpha  Carinae),  whose  spectrum,  of 
Class  F,  is  probably  as  favorable  for  accurate  measurement 
as  any  we  could  select. 

Canopus  (a  Carinae) 


Date 

Rndial  velocity 

Observatory 

1903   Sept. 

21 

+20.7  km'. 

Chile,  D.  0.  Mills 

1904  Jan. 

19 

+20.9 

Sept, 

6 

+20.1 

Sept. 

11 

+20.0 

1 90.^3  Jan. 

6 

+20..3 

Jan. 

6 

+  20.7 

Jan. 

6 

+20.1 

Jan. 

6 

+21.2 

Nov. 

9 

+20.0 

Nov. 

24 

+21.1 

Mean,     +20.6     ±0.10 
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Again,  for  the  fourth-magnitude  star,  Delta  Leporis,  of 
Class  K: 


S  Leporis 

Date 

Radial  velocity 

Observatory 

1900  Dec. 

24 

+  98.5  km. 

Lick 

Dee. 

25 

+99.1 

Dec. 

30 

+99.7 

1904  Dec. 

13 

+99.8 

1906  Nov. 

8 

+99.1 

Mean,     +99.2 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  velocities  of  the  Great 
Nebula  in  Orion,  Class  P,  probably  the  most  favorable 
nebula  for  such  observation  in  the  whole  sky,  as  deter- 
mined visually  by  Keeler  with  the  36-inch  refractor,  and 
photographically  at  Lick,  Potsdam  and  Yerkes  observatories. 


Obion  Nebula 

Keeler* 

Visual 
1890-91 

LiCKf 
Photo. 
1901 

PotsdamJ 

Photo. 
1901-02 

Yerkes§ 

Photo. 
1903-04 

+  17.5  km. 

+17.1  km. 

+18.0  km. 

+  19  km, 

19.3 

16.1 

14.1 

23 

15.6 

17.0 

17.0 

18 

6.4 

14.8 

17.8 

21 

13.5 

18.1 

19 

23.8 

18.9 

16 

8.5 

18.4 

19 

34.6 

19.8 

16 

20.0 

16.2 

19 

19.0 

15.7 

19 

14.0 

14 

21.7 

16.4 

Means, 

+  17.7 

+  16.2 
Mean4 

+17.4 
+17.4 

+18.5 

*  Publ.  Lick  Obs.,  3,  197,  1894. 
t  Wright,  Lick  Ohs.  Bull,  1,  155,  1902. 

t  Vogel  and  Eberhard,  Ap.  J.,  15,  303,  1902;  and  Sitzungsber.  Kgl. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  p.  260,  1902. 

§  Frost  and  Adams,  Ap.  J.,  19,  354,  1904. 
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Keeler's  individual  values  differ  considerably  amongst 
themselves,  showing  a  total  range  of  28  kilometers,  but  he 
would  be  a  skillful  observer  indeed  who  could  improve  upon 
them,  using  visual  methods.  The  photographic  results 
exliibited  in  the  last  three  columns  are  very  accordant, 
showing  total  ranges  of  but  2.3,  5.7,  and  9  kilometers,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  large  because  the  low  dispersion  of 
a  one-prism  spectrograph  was  employed,  whereas  the  Lick 
and  Potsdam  observers  used  three-prism  instruments.  The 
means  of  the  four  series  are  remarkably  accordant,  but  the 
advantage  of  the  photographic  method  is  clearly  apparent. 

Dr.  Curtis,  when  in  charge  of  the  D.  0.  Mills  Expedi- 
tion, measured  the  radial  speed  of  a  9.2  visual  magnitude 
star,  by  making  exposures  on  the  same  plate  for  four  con- 
secutive nights,  twenty-nine  hours  in  all.  There  was  special 
reason  for  observing  this  star,  known  from  the  first  star 
catalogue  in  which  it  is  recorded  as  Cordoba  Zones  5'?243, 
as  it  po.ssesses  the  largest  proper  motion  of  any  kno^^^^  star, 
8'/?  per  year.  In  225  years  its  position  on  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  changes  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  moon's 
diameter.  Is  its  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  of  unusual 
magnitude  ?     Here  are  the  Mills  observations  : 

Cordoba  Zones  5^243 

Date  Radial  velocity 

1908  Dec.  2   (mean  of  2  nights)  -t-240  km. 

Dec.  9   (mean  of  4  nights)  -f244 


Mean  velocity,  -f  242 

(Henceforth  I  write,  unless  otherwise  stated,  as  of  date 
January,  1910.) 

We  now  know  the  quite  accurate  radial  velocities  of 
1020  stars,  as  measured  with  the  Mills  spectrographs  at 
Mount  Hamilton  and  at  Santiago,  Chile.  Radial  velocities 
of  stars  not  observed  as  yet  by  us,  but  measured  and  pub- 
lished by  other  observatories,  number  about  forty.  Adding 
these  to  tlie  list,  and  likewise  thirteen  nebular  velocities  as 
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observed  visually  by  Keeler,  we  have  a  total  of  1073  radial 
velocities  available  for  a  first  approximation  in  the  solution 
of  certain  fundamental  problems  of  the  stellar  system. 
When  these  velocities  are  critically  examined  and  compared, 
some  extremely  interesting  facts  stand  out.  If  I  were  able 
to  place  these  1073  velocity  results  before  you,  you  would 
see,  at  a  glance,  for  one  region  of  the  sky  centering  slightly 
southeast  of  Orion  that  a  great  majority  of  the  stellar 
velocities  are  positive,  indicating  recession  from  the  solar 
system.  To  illustrate :  Here  are  the  observed  radial  veloci- 
ties for  a  group  of  twenty-five  stars  in  or  near  the  constel- 
lations Canis  Major  and  Columba. 

Stars  near  Caxis  Major  and  Columba 


—13.7  ] 

km. 

+  2.7  km, 

—  4.6 

—  1.1 

-f25.0 

—  7. 

+35. 

+  8. 

—  9.1 

+22.5 

+99.2 

+37. 

+89.4 

—15. 

0.0 

+40. 

+  63.5 

+28. 

+21. 

+21.9 

+18.7 

+49. 

+22. 

+28.5 

+34. 

v.. 

=  +23.6  km. 

The  individual  velocities  differ  widely,  but  the  positive 
sign,  indicating  recession,  plainly  predominates.  The  few 
negative  velocities  quoted  are  relatively  small.  The  mean 
velocity  of  the  group  is  -|-23.6  kilometers  per  second. 

If  you  could  view  the  results  for  the  region  of  sky 
exactly  opposite,  centering  around  Hercules  and  Lyra,  you 
would  see  that  negative  velocities,  indicating  approach 
toward  the  solar  system,  are  in  the  great  majority.  Here 
is  an  illustrative  group  of  twenty-five  velocities  in  that 
region. 
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Stars  near  Hercules  and  Lyra 
—14.5  km.  —58.0  km. 


—26.1 

—14.0 

—16.1 

—26.0 

—15.6 

+22.6 

—26.8 

—16.4 

—  1.5 

—  0.8 

— 2T.6 

—26.7 

—21.8 

—25.5 

+  0.4 

—51.3 

—36.0 

—20.3 

—14.0 

—  9.0 

—32.7 

—30.3 

—22.0 

Voo  =  — 19.9  km. 

The  differences  of  the  individual  velocities  are  as  great 
as  ever,  but  only  two  of  the  twenty-five  results  are  positive. 
The  mean  velocity  of  the  group  is  — 19.9  kilometers  per 
second. 

If  we  form  similar  groups  of  velocities  for  the  stars  about 
midway  between  the  two  regions  described,  we  shall  find  that 
the  numbers  of  positive  and  negative  velocities  are  about 
equal,  and  that  the  mean  velocities  of  the  groups  will  be  close 
to  zero.  Here  are  two  such  sets  of  radial  velocities,  one  for 
stars  near  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  other  for  stars  near 

Stars  near  the  Vernal  Equinox 

an. 


—  5.5  km. 

—10.8 

—  5.4 

+  12.9 

—16.0 

+  4.3 

+  15.9 

—44.9 

—  8.5 

—22.1 

+  6.0 

+  18.6 

— ]4.9 

+  10.5 

+  6.9 

+  15.0 

+  6.0 

+  1.3 

+  4.8 

—19.0 

+  11. 

+  32.4 

—  4.6 

+16.1 

—  2.0 

V.,,  =  — 0.1  km. 
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tlie  autumnal  equinox ;  the  equinoxes  happening  to  lie  about 
midway  between  the  Hercules-Lyra  region  in  the  north  and 
the  Canis  Major-Columba  region  in  the  south.  Their  means 
are  — 0.1  kilometer  and  -)-  1.3  kilometers,  respectively. 

Stars  near  the  Autumnal  Equinox 

+  6.0  km.  +  4.0  km. 

+16.9  +  4.8 

—  8.6  —29.4 

—  5.1  +43.5 

—  9.9  +  4.2 

—  8.9  +  3.0 
+  21.0  —19.2 

—  4.4  —19.0 
+  2.0  +17.3 

—  4.1  —17.6 
+51.2  —  1.2 

—  6.0  —13.2 
+  4.9 

Y„,=  +1.3km. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  form  a  series  of  such  groupings 
of  velocities,  passing  in  any  direction  from  Lyra-Hercules, 
as  the  point  of  starting,  over  the  spherical  surface  of  the 
sky,  to  the  opposite  point,  Ave  shall  still  have  the  mutual 
differences  of  velocities  within  the  groups  approximately 
as  large  as  ever,  but  the  means  for  the  groups  will  increase 
somewhat  continuously  from  approximately  — 19  kilometers 
up  through  zero  to  approximately  -f-19  kilometers.  The 
significance  of  these  facts  is  plain :  first,  the  stars  have  their 
individual  motions;  second,  the  stellar  system  as  a  whole 
has  an  apparent  motion  or  drift  away  from  the  LjTa- 
Hereules  region.  This  is  as  we  had  expected,  for  many 
students  of  proper  motions,  from  Herschel  to  the  present 
generation,  have  determined  that  the  solar  system  must 
be  carrying  terrestrial  observers  toward  the  general  region 
of  sky  that  includes  Lyra-Hercules.  If  we  determine  the 
direction  and  speed  of  the  solar  motion,  and  correct  each 
observed  stellar  speed  for  the  effect  of  the  solar  motion, 
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the  corrected  velocities  of  neighboring  stars  will  differ  from 
each  other  as  widely  as  ever,  but  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
velocities  in  any  small  area  of  the  sky,  say  areas  containing 
twenty-five  neighboring  stars  each,  should  be  approximately 
zero. 

It  was  now  a  question  of  determining  the  most  probable 
direction  and  speed  of  the  solar  motion  with  reference  to 
this  system  of  1073  stars.  Naturally  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  mathematical  and  highly  technical,  and  a  de- 
tailed presentation  of  the  subject  we  must  not  undertake. 
In  brief,  each  observed  velocity  furnished  an  equation  con- 
taining as  unknown  quantities  the  two  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  in  the  sky  toward  which  the  sun  is  traveling— called 
the  Solar  Apex — and  a  third  unknown  quantity,  the  velocity 
of  the  solar  motion.  The  1073  equations  were  combined, 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  solution  known  as  least 
squares,  into  three  ordinary  equations  containing  the  three 
unknown  quantities.  The  actual  solution  of  the  three 
equations  in  the  present  problem  fixed  the  apex  of  the 
sun's  way  on  the  border  line  between  the  constellations 
Hercules  and  Lyra  about  10  degrees  southwest  of  the  first- 
magnitude  star  Vega;  and  the  velocity  of  the  solar  motion 
toward  that  point  resulting  from  the  solution  as  18  kilo- 
meters per  second. 

That  the  solution  was  reasonably  correct  was  tested  in 
this  manner:  That  part  of  each  star's  observed  velocity 
which  was  due  to  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  w£is  com- 
puted and  removed  from  the  star's  observed  velocity.  The 
1073  residual  velocities  represented  the  stellar  velocities 
with  reference  to  the  system  of  stars  itself.  In  other  words, 
these  were  the  velocities  which  the  stars  would  have  seemed 
to  possess  if  the  observer  had  been  in  a  fixed  position, 
instead  of  traveling  18  kilometers  per  second  toward  the 
Hercules-Lyra  region.  The  area  of  the  sky  was  divided 
into  thirty-six  compact  groups  averaging  about  tliirty 
neighboring  stars  to  a  group.  Tbe  means  of  the  gnmps 
were  formed  and  it  was  found  in  general  that  all  the  means 
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were  small  and  that  the  means  in  the  hemisphere  contain- 
ing the  apex  of  the  sun's  way  were  in  good  agreement 
with  the  means  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  A  change  in 
the  computed  velocity  would  have  caused  a  corresponding 
predominance  of  one  algebraic  sign  in  one  of  the  hemis- 
pheres and  of  the  other  algebraic  sign  in  the  other  hemis- 
phere, and  this  fact  announced  the  solution  as  satisfactory. 

The  deduced  speed,  18  kilometers  per  second,  carries 
the  solar  system  a  distance  of  570,000,000  kilometers  per 
year,  or  3.8  times  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun. 

These  are  frequent  questions:  Is  the  solar  system  mov- 
ing in  a  simple  orbit,  such  as  a  conic  section?  Will  it 
eventually  complete  a  circuit  in  this  orbit  and  return  to 
the  part  of  its  orbit  where  it  is  now?  The  idea  of  affirma- 
tive answers  to  these  questions  appears  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  human  mind.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  we  must  be 
moving  on  a  great  curve — perhaps  closed  like  an  ellipse — 
the  center  of  mass  of  the  universe  being  in  the  curve's 
principal  focus.  The  attraction  which  any  individual  star 
is  exerting  upon  us  is  certainly  slight,  owing  to  its  enor- 
mous distance,  and  the  resultant  attraction  of  all  the  stars 
may  not  be  very  much  greater;  for.  since  we  are  thought 
to  be  somewhere  near  the  center  of  our  stellar  system,  the 
attractions  of  the  stars  in  the  various  directions  should 
nearly  neutralize  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  body  situated  within  a  concentrically  homo- 
geneous sphere  is  in  effect  acted  upon  only  by  the  gravita- 
tional matter  nearer  the  center  of  the  sphere  than  itself. 
Even  though  we  may  be  following  a  definite  curve  at  the 
present  time,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  doubt  that  we 
shall  be  prevented  from  continuing  upon  it  indefinitely. 
In  the  course  of  our  travels  we  should  be  carried,  sooner 
or  later,  relatively  close  to  some  individual  .star  whose 
attraction  would  be  vastly  more  powerful  than  that  of  all 
the  other  stars  combined.  This  would  draw  us  more  or  less 
from  our  present  curve  and  cause  us  to  follow  a  different 
curve.     At  a  later  date  our  travels  might  carry  us  into  the 
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sphere  of  attraction  of  some  other  great  sun  which  would 
send  us  away  in  a  still  different  direction.  Thus  the 
chances  are,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  path  would  in  time 
be  made  up  of  a  succession  of  unrelated  curves. 

The  results  deduced  above  define  the  direction  and 
speed  of  the  solar  motion  along  a  straight  line;  and,  as  a 
single  line  does  not  fix  the  position  of  a  plane,  we  are 
Avithout  knowledge  as  to  the  plane  in  which  the  solar  system 
is  moving.  It  is  of  great  interest  that  the  present  line  of 
motion  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ]\Iilky  Way,  making 
in  fact  an  angle  of  about  17  degrees  with  the  central  line 
of  the  Milky  Way.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  at 
present  with  the  question  of  the  plane  of  our  orbit,  for 
the  curvature  of  our  path  is  undoubtedly  so  slight  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  a  straight  line  for  many  generations  of 
astronomers  to  come. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  stars  having  small  velocities  are 
vastly  more  numerous  than  those  having  high  velocities. 
Is  there  a  law  governing  this  relationship?  To  test  the 
question  the  velocity  of  the  stars — freed  from  the  solar- 
motion  effect — were  arranged  as  in  Table  I.  The  numbers 
of  white  stars  (Classes  0  to  F4)  whose  radial  velocities 
fall  within  limits  differing  5  kilometers,  were  set  down  in 
column  two.  The  velocities  of  the  yellow  stars  (Classes 
F5  to  M)^  were  similarly  recorded  in  column  three.  For 
example,  of  stars  whose  radial  velocities  lie  between  -(-20 
and  -|-25  kilometers  per  second,  there  are  seventeen  white 
and  thirty-two  yellow,  and  the  compartment  — 20  to  — 25 
kilometers  contains  nine  white  stars  and  twenty  yellow. 

We  see  from  the  table  that  there  are  no  velocities 
amongst  the  white  stars  exceeding  -|-70  and  — 70  kilo- 
meters per  second,  whereas  there  are  fourteen  yellow  stars 
with  residual  velocities  greater  than  these  limits.  Exceed- 
ing the  limits  -f  50  kilometers  and  — 50  kilometers  there 
are  only  two  white  star.s,  whereas  there  are  thirty-two  yellow 


-  Strictly,  the  Classes  K5  to  M  are  red  stars,  but  for  convenience 
they  are  {nit  in  with  the  yellow  stars. 
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stars.  Exceeding  the  limits  ±25  kilometers  there  are  only 
twenty-one  white  stars,  but  152  yellow.  In  the  compart- 
ments representing  small  velocities,  say  from  — 5  kilometers 
to  -j-lO  kilometers,  there  are  nearly  as  many  white  stars 
as  yellow. 

TABLE  I 

Distribution  of  Stellar  Velocities  with  Eeference  to 
Spectral  Class 


White  stars 
Residual                                0-P4 
radial  velocity                            No. 

Yellow  stars 
F5-M 
No. 

Above    +80  km.                   0 

5 

-f-70  to  -F80                             0 

3 

+60  to  +70                           1 

3 

+50  to  +60                           0 

7 

+40  to  +50                           0 

18 

+35  to  +40                           1 

7 

+30  to  +35                           4- 

14 

+25  to  +30                           1 

19 

+20  to  +25                         17 

32 

+15  to  +20                         21 

53 

+  10  to  +15                         48 

71 

+  5  to  +10                         49 

61 

+  0  to  +  5                          73 

78 

—  0  to  —  5                         50 

84 

—  5  to  —10                         19 

70 

—10  to  —15                         17 

53 

—15  to  —20                         13 

49 

—20  to  —25                           9 

20 

—25  to  —30                           5 

20 

—30  to  —35                           5 

19 

—35  to  —40                           1 

10 

—40  to  —50                           2 

13 

—50  to  —60                           1 

4 

—60  to  —70                           0 

4 

—70  to  —80                           0 

1 

Below    —80                           0 

5 

Totals,     337 

723 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  wliite  stars,  which  we  also  call 
the  yonng  stars,  have  a  decided  preference  for  small 
velocities.  Large  velocities  amongst  the  young  stars  are 
extremely  scarce  as  compared  with  similar  velocities 
amongst  the  middle-aged  and  old  stars. 

The  number  of  stellar  velocities  upon  which  this  result 
rests,  1060,  is  so  large  that  the  method  of  averages  is  abso- 
lutely reliable,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  discrepancy 
in  the  average  velocity  of  the  two  types  of  stars — young 
stars  and  old  stars,  so  to  speak — is  a  fact  of  nature. 

This  surprising  fact  was  studied  further  by  arranging 
the  velocities  as  in  Table  II,  in  terms  of  their  vis^^al  magni- 
tudes, in  the  first  column,  and  of  their  spectral  classes,  the 
white  stars  in  the  second  column  and  the  yellow  stars  in  the 
third  column.  For  example,  of  visual  magnitudes  between 
3.51  and  4.50  there  were  116  white  stars  with  average 
radial  velocity  8.9  kilometers  and  239  yellow  stars  with 
average  radial  velocity  15.1  kilometers.  The  totals  for  the 
two  classes  are  given  in  the  last  line.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  white  stars  have  average  radial  velocity  10.25  kilo- 
meters, and  704  yellow  stars  have  average  radial  velocity 

TABLE  II 

Average  Velocities  in  Terms  of  Visual  Magnitude  and 
Spectral  Class 


Visual 
magnitudes 

White  Rta 
0-F4 

No. 

rs 

Yellow  stars 

F5-M 

No.                V,n 

Above  1.50 

9 

10.5  km. 

8              16.8  km 

1.51  to  2..50 

26 

9.2 

22              12.3 

2.51  to  3.50 

40 

9.4 

74              15.0 

3.51  to  4.50 

116 

8.9 

239             15.1 

4.51  to  5.50 

126 

11.3 

336             15.1 

5.51  to  6.50 

9 

19.1 

18             18.5 

Below    6.50 

4 

11.3 

8             12.5 

Means,     330  10.25  704  15.08 

(In  this  table,  No.  is  the  numVjer  of  stars  in  each  subdivision, 
and  Vjn  is  the  average  radial  velocity  of  the  No.  stars  referred  to.) 
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15.08  kilometers.  This  result  justifies  us  absolutely  in  say- 
ing that  the  average  radial  velocities  of  the  yellow  stars  are 
about  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  radial  velocities 
of  the  white  stars. 

At  this  point  I  was  interested  to  determine  the  average 
radial  velocity  of  the  red  stars,  and  found  it  to  be  about 
17  kilometers  per  second. 

In  1904  Frost  and  Adams  published  the  radial  veloci- 
ties of  twenty  Class  B  stars  with  value  only  7  kilometers 
per  second. 

The  principal  facts  were  then  arranged  as  in  Table  III. 
The  progression  of  average  radial  velocities  with  respect 
to  spectral  classes  was  seen  to  be  clear  and  certain,  and  we 
were  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  velocities 
of  the  stars  are  functions  of  their  spectral  classes;  that  is, 
of  their  effective  ages :  the  young  stars  travel  slowly,  the 
middle-aged  stars  more  rapidly,  and  the  old  stars  still  more 
rapidly. 

TABLE  III 

20  Class  B  stars,  average  radial  velocity,       7.0  km. 

330  "White  stars,  average  radial  velocitj^,  10.2 

704  Yellow  stars,  average  radial  velocity,  15.1 

60  Red  stars,  average  radial  velocity,  17. it 

In  the  progress  of  the  work  at  Mount  Hamilton  and  in 
Chile,  stars  of  abnormally  high  radial  velocities  were  found 
from  time  to  time.  Table  IV  lists  the  results,  in  the  last 
column,  for  thirty-seven  such  stars  and  for  three  planetary 
nebulae  observed  by  Keeler;  all  the  objects,  in  fact,  whose 
radial  velocities  exceed  50  kilometers  per  second,  after  cor- 
recting them  for  the  motion  of  the  solar  system.  With 
the  exception  of  one  star,  of  Class  B8,  all  the  stars  in  the 
list  are  of  Classes  F8  to  M.  That  is,  all  these  high-velocity 
stars  except  one  are  yellow  or  red  stars.  It  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  secure  stronger  evidence  that  high  stellar 
velocities  appertain  to  the  old  spectral  classes  and  abhor 
the  young  spectral  classes. 
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TABLE  IV 


Stellar  Motions 

Exceeding 

±50 

Kilometers  pee 

Second 

(with  Reference  to 

THE  Stellar 

System) 

Object 

Right 
Ascension 

Declin 

ation 

Spm. 

Radial 
velocity 

Orionis 

5i» 

31^4 

+  9° 

15' 

K 

+  85.3 

Canis  Maj. 

6 

49.5 

—11 

55 

K5 

+  79.8 

13  Canis  Min. 

7 

57.1 

+  2 

36 

K 

+  58.4 

Aurigae 

5 

12.1 

+40 

1 

G 

+  60.1 

S  Leporis 

5 

47.0 

—20 

53 

K 

+  81.6 

0  Eridani 

4 

10.7 

—  7 

49 

G5 

—  56.4 

54  Eridani 

4 

36.1 

—19 

52 

Ma 

—  50.2 

Columbae 

5 

47.4 

—35 

48 

K 

+  71.8 

A.  G.C.  10120 

7 

41.9 

—33 

59 

F8 

+  88.4 

Pyxidis 

9 

3.7 

—25 

27 

Kop 

—  56.1 

Cord.  Zone5?243 

5 

7.7 

—45 

59 

G-K 

+225.5 

Ceti 

2 

14.3 

—  3 

26 

Md 

+  53.5 

e  Eridani 

3 

15.9 

—43 

27 

G5 

+  73.3 

Cassiopeiae 

1 

1.6 

+54 

26 

Go 

—  92.8 

Groom.  1830 

11 

47.2 

+38 

26 

G 

—  93.0 

Andromedae 

0 

33.3 

+28 

46 

G5 

—  81.1 

Virgin  is 

11 

40.7 

+   7 

5 

Ma 

+  50.3 

A.  G.C.  1345 

1 

20.2 

—42 

1 

G 

+  63.4 

Phoenicis 

0 

21.3 

—42 

51 

K 

+  69.7 

f  Draconis 

17 

32.4 

+68 

12 

K 

—  61.3 

Cephei 

20 

43.3 

+61 

27 

K 

—  73.9 

G.  C.  4373 

17 

58.6 

+66 

38 

Neb. 

—  50.9 

A.  G.C.  17977 

13 

8.0 

—58 

34 

F 

—  69.3 

72  Cygni 

21 

30.7 

+38 

5 

K 

—  52.3 

35  Pegasi 

22 

22.8 

+  4 

12 

K 

+  62.4 

1  Pegasi 

21 

17.5 

+  19 

23 

K 

—  63.0 

11  Librae 

14 

45.8 

—  1 

53 

K 

+  93.0 

Lupi 

15 

15.1 

—47 

57 

G 

—  63.4 

Pavonis 

18 

22.0 

—62 

20 

B8 

+  62.0 

Herculis 

16 

37.5 

+31 

47 

G 

—  53.3 

Serpentis 

15 

14.2 

+  2 

9 

G 

+  65.4 

Serpentis 

15 

41.6 

+   7 

40 

G 

—  51.9 

6  Vulfieculae 

19 

24.5 

+24 

28 

Ma 

—  68.0 

37  Librae 

15 

28.7 

—  9 

43 

K 

+  59.5 

N.  G.C.  6891 

20 

10.4 

+  12 

26 

Neb. 

+  55.7 

A.  G.C.  27600 

20 

4.6 

—36 

21 

K5 

—125.8 

A.  G.C.  24321 

17 

49.5 

—44 

19 

K 

+  51.5 

N.  G.C.  6790 

19 

17.9 

+   1 

19 

Neb. 

+  63.8 

Sagittarii 
a  Scuti 

18 

18 

49.1 
29.8 

—22 

—  8 

47 
19 

K 
K 

—  94.9 
+  50.4 
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A  year  later,  in  1911,  the  elements  of  the  solar  motion 
were  redetermined  as  outlined  in  Table  V.  There  were 
available  for  this  investigation  the  radial  velocities  of  1193 
objects.  Solutions  for  the  velocity  of  the  solar  motion  as 
a  function  of  the  spectral  class  were  made  directly  as 
described  in  the  first  six  lines  of  the  table.  Solution  for 
both  direction  and  speed  of  the  solar  motion,  based  upon 
the  radial  velocities  of  all  the  spectral  classes,  is  described 
in  the  last  line  of  the  table.  The  motion  of  the  sun  and 
its  system  of  planets  is  toward  that  point  of  the  sky  whose 
right  ascension  is  268? 5  and  whose  declination  is  +25 ?1, 
and  its  speed  through  the  group  of  1193  stars  is  19.5  kilo- 
meters per  second. 

The  average  radial  velocities  of  the  stars  of  different 
spectral  classes,  ^dth  reference  to  the  sidereal  system,  are 
as  quoted  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  They  are  seen 
to  be  in  full  confirmation  of  the  discovery  of  the  preceding 
year,  already  described,  that  the  radial  velocities  of  the  stars 
are  functions  of  their  effective  ages. 

The  velocity  of  the  sun  through  space  is  seen  to  be 
smaller  for  the  Classes  A,  F,  and  G  than  for  the  other 
classes;  that  is,  the  sun  seems  to  partake  somewhat  of  the 
motions  of  the  brighter  stars  of  these  classes.  This  latter 
result  has  been  tested  in  so  many  ways  that  it  can  be 
accepted  as  an  established  fact. 


TABLE 

V 

Solution 

FOR  Solar  Motion 

BY 

Spectral 

Classes 

Class 

No. 
stars 

Apex 
R.  A.              Dec. 

Sun's 
veloeity 

Average 
rad.  vel.  of  stars 

B 

225 

—20.2  km. 

6.47  km. 

A 

177 

—16.8 

10.95 

F 

185 

—15.8 

14.37 

G 

128 

—16.0 

14.97 

K 

382 

—21.2 

16.8 

M 

73 

—22.6 

17.14 

All 

1193 

268?5        +25?1 

—19.5 
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We  are  interested  in  determining  the  average  velocities 
of  the  stars  of  the  different  spectral  classes  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  from  their  observed  motions  along  the 
line  of  sight.  This  is  a  simple  problem  in  integral  calculus, 
if  we  assume  that  the  stars  are  moving  at  random  as  to 
direction  and  speed.  If  the  number  of  stars  concerned  is 
very  great,  their  directions  of  motion  may  be  represented 
by  all  the  radii  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  center  of  a 
sphere  to  its  surface,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  equal 
to  the  average  of  all  the  radial  velocities.  The  integration 
of  a  simple  equation  shows  that  the  average  space  velocity 
must  be  just  twice  the  average  radial  velocity.  Accord- 
ingly the  average  space  velocities  of  the  different  classes  of 
stars  are  as  noted  in  Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 

Eadial  and  Space  Velocities  of 

THE  Stars 

Class 

No. 
of  stars 

Average 
radial  velocity 

Average 
space  velocity 

B 

225 

6.47  km. 

12.9  km. 

A 

177 

10.95 

21.9 

F 

185 

14.37 

28.7 

G 

128 

14.97 

29.9 

K 

382 

16.8 

33.6 

M 

73 

17.14 

34.3 

The   Sun 

19.5 

19.5 

Our  sun,  having  a  speed  of  approximately  19.5  kilo- 
meters per  second — a  little  over  12  miles  per  second — with 
reference  to  the  sidereal  system,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
slow-moving  stars.  Its  speed  is  only  65  per  cent  of  the 
average  speed  of  the  brighter  stars  in  its  own  spectral 
class,  G. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  velocities  of  stars 
should  increase  with  their  effective  ages,  for  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  all  matter  as  equally  old  gravitationally. 
"Why  should  not  the  materials  composing  a  nebula  or  a 
Class  B  star  have  been  acted  upon  by  gravitational  forces 
as  long  and  as  effectively  as  the  materials  in  the  Class  M 
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stars  ?  Are  stellar  materials  in  the  ante-stellar  state  subject 
to  Newton 's  law  of  gravitation  ?  Does  gravitation  become 
effective  only  after  the  processes  of  combination  are  well 
under  way?  Is  it  possible  that  the  gaseous  matter  com- 
posing a  nebula  is  acted  upon  as  effectively  by  radiation 
pressure  as  by  gravitational  attraction  ?  The  observed  fact 
of  the  dependence  of  stellar  velocity  upon  the  spectral 
class  is  so  new  that  these  comments  and  questions  can  make 
no  pretentions  to  the  status  of  a  solution. 

The  radial  velocities  of  a  large  number  of  stars,  com- 
bined with  the  proper  motions  of  the  same  objects,  afford  a 
splendid  method  of  determining  the  average  parallax,^  or 
measure  of  distance,  of  that  group  of  stars;  and  this  is 
also  incomparably  the  best  known  method  for  determining 
the  scale  upon  which  the  stellar  universe  is  constructed. 
This  method,  though  quite  technical  in  its  details,  is  simple 
in  both  theory  and  practice.  It  rests  upon  the  mathematical 
basis  that  if  the  large  numbers  of  stars  involved  in  the 
problem  are  moving  at  random,  or  sensibly  so,  then  the 
average  radial  moiions  of  the  stars  should  be  equal  to  the 
average  of  those  proper-motion  components  of  the  same 
stars  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  path  through 
space.  The  spectrograph  determines  the  radial  motions, 
and  the  proper-motion  components  are  determined  from 
meridian-circle  observations  as  recorded  in  the  star  cata- 
logues. It  remains  only  to  solve  a  simple  equation  in 
order  to  find  the  average  parallax  of  the  group  of  stars 
which  will  harmonize  the  radial-velocity  and  proper-motion 
components. 

In  1910  we  knew  the  proper  motions  of  170  white  stars 
and  362  yellow  stars  whose  radial  velocities  were  also 
known.  A  study  of  the  average  distances  of  these  stars, 
in  terms  of  their  visual  magnitudes  and  colors  is  outlined 
in  Table  VII.    For  example,  of  white  stars  between  magni- 


3  The  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  mean  ang^ular  distance  of  the  Earth 
from  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the  star,  supposinjir  the  plane  of  the 
earth  's  orbit  were  rotated  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  sun  and  the  star. 
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tildes  3.51  and  4.50  there  were  seventy-six,  with  average 
proper-motion  component  0'.'0279  and  average  radial  veloc- 
ity' 8.8  kilometei*s  per  second.  To  harmonize  these  averages, 
the  average  parallax  of  the  seventy-six  stars  must  be  O'/OISO. 
Kapteyn's  theoretical  parallax  for  white  stars  of  this  mag- 
nitude is  in  good  agreement,  0'/0157.  Of  the  yellow  stars 
there  were  150  of  magnitude  3.51  to  4.50,  with  average 
proper-motion  component  0'/0545  and  average  radial 
velocity  15.3  kilometers ;  leading  to  average  parallax  0'.'0169. 
Kapteyn's  theoretical  parallax  for  that  magnitude  is 
0''0357,  a  very  different  result. 

It  appears  from  the  lower  section  of  the  table  that  the 
parallaxes  of  the  different  magnitudes  of  stars  are  not  very 
different.  This  indicates  that  the  stars  of  the  three  mag- 
nitudes are  more  thoroughly  mixed  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  suppose.  It  follows  that  large  distant  stars  in  each  class 
have  been  observed  along  with  relatively  small  near  stars. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Kapteyn's  theoretical  parallaxes 
for  the  yellow  stars  are  two  and  one-quarter  times  his  paral- 
laxes for  the  white  stars.  In  other  words,  Kapteyn  placed 
the  white  stars  of  a  given  magnitude  two  and  one-quarter 
times  as  far  away  as  the  yellow  stars  of  the  same  magnitude. 
Our  results  for  the  two  classes  of  stars  are  nearly  equal, 
and  they  establish  that  the  white  and  yellow  stare  of  the 
same  magnitude  are  on  the  average  at  not  very  unequal 
distances. 

Our  values  for  the  average  parallaxes  of  the  yellow  stars 
are  only  40  per  cent  of  Kapteyn's  values ;  that  is,  our  results 
place  the  yellow  stars  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  far 
away  from  us  as  they  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be. 
Kapteyn's  results  and  ours  for  the  average  parallaxes  and 
distances  of  the  white  stars  are  in  fair  agreement.  Recall- 
ing that  the  stars  are  about  equally  divided  in  numbers 
between  the  white  and  the  yellow,  it  is  a  definite  conclusion 
of  this  research  that  the  universe  of  brighter  stars  is  con- 
structed on  a  scale  50  or  60  per  cent  greater  than  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed.     And  ns  our  ideas  of  the  scale  of 
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distances  of  the  fainter  stars  have  always  been  based  upon 
the  estimated  distances  of  the  nearer  and  brighter  stars,  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  scale  of  the  stellar  universe  in 
general  is  50  or  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  largest  previous 
estimates. 

TABLE  VII 

Parallaxes  by  Magnitudes  and  Classes  from  Eadial  Velocities 
AND  Proper  Motion  Components 


White  stars 

A 

Yellow  stars 

A 

; 

Visual 
magnitudes 

No. 

of 

stars 

Average 

proper  motion 

component 

Average 
radial 
velocity 

No. 

of 
stars 

Average 
proper  motion 
component 

Average 

radial 

velocity 

2.51  to  3..50 

36 

0'.'0148 

km. 
9.2 

50 

0'.'0508 

km. 
15.3 

3.51  to  4.50 

76 

0.0279 

8.8 

150 

0.0545 

15.3 

4.51  to  5.50 

58 

0.0266 

8.6 

162 

0.0352 

14.0 

2.51  to  3.50 
3.51  to  4.50 
4.51  to  5.50 


170 


362 


Mean  parallax 

Lick.  Obs.        Kapteyn 

0'.'0076         0'.'0223 

0.0150         0.0157 

0.0147         0.0111 


Mean  parallax 
Lick  Obs.        Kapteyn 
0'.'0157  0'.'0515 

0.0169         0.0357 
0.0119         0.0253 


These  results,  established  early  in  1910,  were  confirmed 
by  a  fuller  investigation  in  1911,  as  illustrated  in  Table 
VIII.'*    Here  the  average  proper  motions  and  radial  veloci- 


TABLE  VIII 

Proper  Motion, 

Eadial  Velocity  . 

A.ND  Parallax  Data 

Spectral           No.  of 
class                stars 

B-B5             312 

Average 

proper  motion 

component 

0'.'0078 

Average 
radial 
velocity 

6.2  km. 

Average 
relative 
parallax 

0'.'0061 

B8-B9             90 

.0182 

6.7 

.0129 

A                    172 

.0368 

10.5 

.0166 

F                    180 

.1075 

14.4 

.0354 

G                   118 

.0747 

15.9 

.0223 

K                   346 

.0516 

16.8 

.0146 

M                     71 

.0384 

17.1 

.0106 

4i.  0.  Bulletin  196,  p.  132   (with  other  headings). 
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ties  as  observed,  and  the  parallaxes,  as  computed  from  the 
observational  data,  are  quoted  for  seven  spectral  sub- 
divisions. The  average  parallaxes  are  as  quoted  in  the  last 
column.  These  parallaxes  are  much  larger  for  the  stars  of 
Classes  A,  F  and  G  than  for  those  of  Classes  B,  K  and  M, 
but  the  average  parallax  for  the  white  stars,  which  extend 
from  the  beginning  of  the  table  to  the  middle  of  the  F  stars, 
is  almost  identical  with  the  average  parallax  of  the  yellow 
stars,  which  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  F  stars  through 
G  and  K.  It  had  been  supposed  for  many  years  that  the 
bright  Class  G  stars,  to  which  our  sun  belongs,  are  those 
nearest  to  our  solar  system.  These  results  establish  that 
the  Class  F  stars  are  the  nearest,  and  the  average  distances 
of  the  bright  stars  increase  as  we  pass  toward  the  Class  B 
stars  in  one  direction  and  toward  the  Class  M  stars  in  the 
other. 

The  application  of  the  Doppler-Fizeau  principle  to  the 
study  of  the  stars  by  photographic  means  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  class  of  stellar  systems  known  as  spectro- 
scopic binaries.  This  term  is  applied  in  general  to  those 
stars  which  are  apparently  single  when  viewed  through  our 
most  powerful  telescopes  but  which  the  spectrograph  proves 
to  be  accompanied  by  massive  invisible  companions.  The 
presence  of  two  members  in  a  system  implies  and  demands 
as  we  all  know,  a  mutual  revolution  of  the  separate  bodies, 
in  elliptical  orbits,  around  their  common  center  of  mass; 
and,  if  the  orbital  plane  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  sight,  there  must  be  radial  motions  alternately  of 
approach  and  recession,  with  reference  to  the  velocity  of 
the  system  as  a  whole.  The  two  bodies  will  always  be  on 
exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  center  of  mass,  their  orbital 
motions  will  be  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  and  their 
speeds  will  be  inversely  as  their  masses.  If  the  two  bodies 
are  not  very  unequal  in  brightness,  their  spectra  will  be 
recorded  as  one  composite  spectrum,  containing  two  sets  of 
spectral  lines  which  are  displaced  always  in  opposite  direc- 
tions frojii  llifir  menu  positions:  jmd  as  iho  bodies  revolve 
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around  their  common  center  of  mass  the  two  sets  of  spectral 
lines  will  swing  both  away  from  their  mean  positions  or 
both  toward  their  mean  positions.  The  two  sets  of  lines 
will  be  visible.  If  the  bodies  are  quite  unequal  in  bright- 
ness, only  one  set  of  spectral  lines  can  be  observed  on  the 
photograph ;  and  these  will  be  displaced  toward  the  red 
or  toward  the  violet  according  as  the  brighter  member  of 
the  binary  system  is  receding  from  or  approaching  the 
observer.  On  plate  VIII  are  three  spectrograms  of  the 
same  star,  in  one  of  which  the  lines  are  displaced  to  the 
violet  from  their  normal  positions,  in  the  second  they  are 
nearly  in  their  average  positions,  and  in  the  third  they 
are  displaced  to  the  red. 

The  first  spectroscopic  binary,  Mizar,  the  star  at  the 
bend  in  the  handle  of  the  Big  Dipper,  was  discovered  by 
Pickering  in  1889,  who  noted  that  one  of  the  calcium  lines 
was  alternately  double  and  single.  Long  continued  observa- 
tion by  Pickering  and  later  by  Vogel  established  that  the 
period  of  revolution  of  the  two  stars  which  compose  the 
system  is  20.5  days. 

In  succeeding  years  additions  to  the  list  of  spectroscopic 
binaries  were  made  by  Pickering,  Vogel,  Belopolsky  and 
others,  until  in  1898  thirteen  binary  systems  had  been  thus 
discovered. 

The  Mills  spectrograph  determined  in  1899  that  the  first- 
magnitude  star  Capella  is  a  binary,  through  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  composite  spectrum  in  which  two  sets  of  spectral 
lines  shift  alternately  back  and  forth  over  each  other — 
a  discovery  repeated  independently  at  the  Cambridge 
(England)  Observatory  three  months  later.  The  period  of 
revolution  is  104.2  days. 

Perhaps  as  interesting  a  system  as  we  have  found  thus 
far  is  that  of  the  North  Pole  star,  Polaris.  This  system 
appeals  to  me  no  doubt  more  than  to  others,  for  Polaris 
was  the  first  star  observed  with  the  Mills  spectrograph — in 
1896.  The  velocity  in  that  year  was  thought  to  be  constant, 
as  the  observations,  compared  with  one  another,  were  sur- 
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prisingly  consistent,  yielding  a  probable  error  of  but  i/i  kilo- 
meter for  a  single  plate.  The  observed  velocities  of  that 
year  were  published  as  of  constant  character.  Re-observing 
the  star  in  1899  to  test  the  adjustments  of  the  apparatus,  a 
quite  different  velocity  was  obtained.  Following  up  the 
indications  of  variable  velocity,  by  means  of  an  extensive 
series  of  observations,  we  found  that  Polaris  is  a  triple 
system,  composed  of  one  star  bright  enough  to  impress  its 
spectrum  upon  the  plate  in  a  few  minutes,  and  of  two  in- 
visible companions  which  leave  no  traces  whatever  upon 
the  spectrograms.  It  was  found  that  the  velocities  observed 
in  1899  repeated  themselves  in  a  cycle  of  3.9681  days,  the 
variation  in  velocity  amounting  to  about  six  kilometers. 
The  velocity  of  the  center  of  mass  of  the  binary  system  in 
1899  was  — 11.5  kilometers  per  second.  (It  happened  that 
a  seventh  spectrogram  secured  in  1896  had  been  seriously 
damaged  in  the  dark-room  manipulation,  the  film  having 
been  badly  torn,  and  this  plate  had  not  been  measured. 
It  was  measured  in  1899,  with  the  result  V  =  — 17  kilo- 
meters, and  found  to  conform  to  the  1896  curve.)  In  1896 
it  had  been  — 17.9  kilometers  per  second.  In  1901  it  was 
still  different,  — 13.4  kilometers  per  second.  From  series 
of  observations  in  succeeding  years,  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  binary  system  around  the  center  of  mass  of  itself 
and  a  third  member  of  the  system  appears  to  be  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

Since  the  year  1899  the  number  of  discovered  l)inaries 
has  increased  with  great  rapidity  to  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  at  present,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  were 
found  at  Mount  Hamilton  or  at  Santiago.  Chile.  These 
binaries  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  lengths  of  revolution 
periods,  relative  brightnesses  of  components,  forms  of  orbits, 
etc.  There  are  a  few  in  which  the  two  components  must  be 
almost  precisely  of  the  same  luminosity;  but  for  a  great 
majority  only  one  component  records  itself  upon  the  plate. 
The  proportion  of  spectroscopic  binaries  discovennl  to  stars 
observed  is  extraordinarily  large.     The  four  hundred  and 
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fifty  systems  thus  far  announced  are  from  observation  pro- 
grammes wliieh  total  fewer  than  twO'  thousand  stars. 
Further  every  radial  velocity  observer  has  a  list  of  stars 
whose  velocities  are  suspected  to  vary,  but  whose  binary 
characters  are  awaiting  confirmation  through  continued 
observation. 

The  number  of  spectroscopic  binary  systems  discovered 
prior  to  January,  1910,  was  more  than  three  hundred,  but 
the  orbits  had  been  determined  for  only  sixty-five  of  the 
systems,  though  the  approximate  periods  were  known  for 
many  additional  systems.  My  colleagues  and  I  had  been 
noticing,  for  several  years,  that  the  binaries  amongst  the 
early  spectral  classes  of  stars  had  a  tendency  toward  periods 
short  and  orbits  nearly  circular;  and  the  binaries  amongst 
the  older  spectral  classes,  a  tendency  toward  periods  rela- 
tively long  and  orbits  of  considerable  eccentricity.  The 
time  had  come  to  study  in  greater  detail  the  apparent 
relationships  existing  between  the  spectral  classes,  periods 
of  revolution,  and  eccentricities. 

The  data  on  spectroscopic  binary  orbits  available  at  that 
time  were  tabulated  for  each  of  the  principal  spectral 
classes,  in  the  order  of  the  lengths  of  the  revolution  periods. 

Several  binaries  were  included  whose  orbits  were  not 
yet  determined  but  whose  periods  of  revolution  were  kno^\Ti 
to  be  "short"  (a  few  days  at  the  most)  or  long  (a  few 
months  at  the  least).  The  tabulations  included  two  binaries 
of  Class  0,  45  of  Class  B,  29  of  Class  A,  16  of  Class  F,  10 
of  Class  G,  14  of  Class  K.  and  two  of  Class  M ;  118  in  all. 
(There  are  only  a  few  dozen  Class  0  stars  known,  and  only 
a  few  of  these  have  been  observed  for  radial  velocity). 
The  Class  B  binaries  are  relatively  numerous. 

There  came  to  the  surface  at  once  the  important  dis- 
covery that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  spectral  classes, 
the  lengths  of  revolution  periods  and  the  values  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  orbits.    These  we  may  see  from  Table  IX. 
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TABLE  IX 

Spectroscopic  Binaries — General  Summary 


Periods  "Short" 

Classes  O  and  B        8 
Period  short 

Eccentricity 

Class  A  4 

Period  short 

Eccentricity 

Class  F  0 

Period 

Eccentricity 

Classes  G  to  M  0 

Period 

Eccentricity 

Total  12 

Mean  period  short 

Mean  eccentricity 


Od-Sd 
15 
2d4 
(10)0.04 

10 

2d65 
(5)0.04 

6 
3-11 

(4)0.05 

0 


31 

2d59 
(19)0.04 


5d-10d  10d  + 

10  14 

Gdg  73^2 

(5)0.10  (11)0.34 

1  12 
9d2  42d2 

(1)0.50  (8)0.55 

2  4 

5d6  145dl 

(1)0.01  (3)0.15 


Years  "long" 


0 


13 
6d90 


3 

104d8 
(2)0.06 

33 

73d5 


2 

26^45 
(1)0.59 

3 

un 

(3)0.44 

9 

2473 
(8)0.38 

15 

20^5 


(7)0.14   (24)0.36   (13)0.38 


1 

long 

13 
long 

14 
long 


Thi.s  table  is  double-entry,  with  known  lengths  of  period 
divided  into  four  compartments,  0  to  5  days,  5  to  10  days, 
etc.,  as  described  in  the  first  line;  and  the  corresponding 
spectral  classes,  average  periods,  and  average  eccentricities 
in  the  following  lines.  We  note  that  for  the  Classes  0  and 
B  stars,  for  the  Class  A  stars,  and  for  the  Classes  G,  K 
and  M  stars  the  eccentricity  values  increase  with  increas- 
ing periods  in  each  division.  That  this  cannot  be  said  for 
the  Class  F  stars  is  a  fact  of  small  weight,  as  the  excep- 
tional case  refers  to  but  a  single  star. 

The  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  short-period 
binary  systems,  with  advancing  stellar  age,  is  indicated  by 
the  zero  in  the  F  division  and  the  three  zeros  in  the  G-K-M 
division;  and  by  the  short  average  periods  of  the  early- 
class  binaries  and  the  long  average  periods  of  the  late-class 
binaries. 

The  relation  between  length  of  period  and  eccentricity 
is  brought  out  even  more  forcibly  in  the  last  three  lines  of 
the  table.     The  second  lino  from  the  la.st.  "Total." 
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Up  the  number  of  binaries  listed  under  the  four  spectral 
divisions  for  which  we  have  orbital  data.  The  next  to  the 
last  line  contains  the  average  periods  of  these  binary  sys- 
tems. The  last  line  contains  the  average  eccentricity  of  all 
these  binaries  in  each  division  for  which  the  eccentricities 
have  been  determined,  the  number  of  eccentricity  values 
available  and  used  in  forming  the  average  being  indicated 
in  each  case  by  the  number  in  the  parenthesis.  The  rela- 
tionship existing  between  length  of  period  and  eccentricity 
is  unmistakable :  the  eccentricities  increase  in  value  as  the 
periods  increase  in  length. 

These  results  are  for  spectroscopic  binary  systems.  At 
my  request,  Dr.  Aitken  tabulated  the  fifty  visual  binary 
stars — the  so-called  double  stars — of  the  shortest  known 
periods,  in  the  order  of  their  lengths  of  period,  to  see  if 
there  is  a  relationship  between  their  average  periods  and 
average  eccentricities.  The  shortest  twenty-five  periods  have 
mean  eccentricity  0.48,  and  the  twenty-five  next  in  length 
have  mean  eccentricity  0.51. 

In  Table  X  we  bring  together  the  data  for  both  spectro- 
scopic and  visual  binaries. 


TABLE  X 

Spectroscopic 

AND  Visual  Binaries 

Number  of  stars                   Average 

Average 

For.  per. 

For  eccen.            period 

eccentricity 

Spectroscopic  binaries 

31 

19                 2.39  days 

0.04 

Spectroscopic  binaries 

13 

7                 6.90  days 

0.14 

Spectroscopic  binaries 

33 

24              73.5    days 

0.36 

Spectroscopic  binaries 

15 

13              20.5    years 

0.38 

Visual  binaries 

25 

25               32.8    years 

0.48 

Visual  binaries 

25 

25             108.1    years 

0.51 

The  second  column  indicates  the  number  of  individual 
periods  which  enter  into  the  average  periods  quoted  in 
column  four;  and  column  three  indicates  the  number  of 
individual  eccentricities  entering  into  the  average  eccen- 
tricities quoted  in  the  last  column.  The  increase  of  eccen- 
tricity with  increasing  period  is  forcibly  evident. 
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Dr.  Aitken's  current  observing  list  of  double  stars  con- 
tains 164  doubles  of  known  spectral  class  which  show  fairly 
rapid  motions  of  revolution.  He  tabulated  these  with 
respect  to  their  spectral  classes,  as  in  Table  XI. 


TABLE  XI 

0 

0  stars 

B 

4 

A-F 

131 

G-K 

28 

M-N 

1 

Total, 

164 

Several  facts  are  here  established.  First,  the  list  contains 
no  visual  binaries  belonging  to  Class  0,  and  only  four  to 
Class  B.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  very  large 
proportion  of  spectro.scopic  binaries  of  Classes  0  and  B. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  component  stars  in  0  or  B  binary 
systems  are  in  general  too  close  together  to  be  separated 
by  direct  telescopic  observation.  Second,  the  list  contains 
only  one  possible  system  belonging  to  Classes  M-N,  but  the 
apparent  explanation  is  a  very  different  one :  the  two  stars 
in  every  M-N  system  are  so  far  apart  that  their  period  of 
revolution  is  long,  and  they  do  not  get  upon  the  list  of 
double  stars  showing  rapid  motions.  Further,  in  nearly  all 
M-N  systems  the  fainter  components  are  probably  so  faint, 
through  old  age,  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  telescopes. 

Clearly  visual  double  stars  abhor  the  Classes  0  and  B, 
and  visual  double  stars  of  relatively  short  periods  abhor 
Classes  M  and  N. 

Darwin  and  Poincare  studied  the  origin  oi"  binary  stars, 
from  theoretical  considerations.  Not  to  review  their  work 
in  detail,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  condensing 
nebulous  mass,  rotating  about  an  axis,  constantly  faster  and 
faster,  to  keep  pace  with  loss  of  heat  through  radiation, 
should  eventually  separate  itilo  two  nebulous  masses  revolv- 
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ing  around  their  mutual  center  of  mass.  These  two  masses 
would  in  the  beginning  be  revolving  in  contact,  in  orbits 
essentially  circular.  "With  advancing  time,  tidal  disturb- 
ances within  the  more  or  less  viscous  bodies  would  cause 
them  to  draw  apart,  rapidly  at  first  and  less  rapidly  later. 

See's  study  of  visual  double  stars,  taking  note  of  the 
high  eccentricities  of  their  orbits,  established  that  their 
periods  and  their  eccentricities  should  increase  as  a  gravi- 
tational effect  resulting  from  tidal  friction  in  the  viscous 
components  of  the  system. 

In  the  spectroscopic  and  visual  binary  systems  here 
described  we  have  a  tolerably  complete  sequence  of  systems 
illustrative  and  confirmative  of  the  Darwin-Poincare-See 
hypotheses.  Short-period  orbits  should  be  circular  or  nearly 
so,  and  they  should  appertain  preferentially  to  stars  of 
early  spectral  classes ;  long-period  orbits  should,  in  general, 
attach  to  the  more  eccentric  orbits  and  to  the  older  spectral 
classes. 

The  companions  of  binaries  discovered  by  means  of  the 
spectrograph  have  not  in  any  case  been  observed  in  our 
powerful  telescopes,  although  they  have  been  carefully 
searched  for.  They  are  probably  so  close  to  the  principal 
star,  that,  viewed  from  our  great  distance,  the  two  images 
cannot  be  resolved.  The  separation  of  the  two  components 
is  probably  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc, 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  binaries  thus  far  announced. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  separation  in  any  one  of  the  binaries 
amounts  to  a  twentieth  of  a  second  of  arc.  When  the  spec- 
trum of  the  second  component  is  not  recorded,  which  is  the 
case  for  the  great  majority  of  these  systems,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  component  is  a  dark  body,  but  only  that  it  is 
at  least  one  or  two  photographic  magnitudes  fainter  than 
the  primary.  The  fourth-magnitude  companion  of  a  second- 
magnitude  star  of  the  same  spectral  type  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  affect  appreciably  the  primary's  spectrum.  The 
invisible  components  in  any,  and  perhaps  all,  spectroscopic 
binaries  might  be  conspicuous  stars  if  they  stood  alone. 
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We  may  sa}"  that  only  those  binary  systems  have  tlnis 
far  been  detected  whose  periods  are  rehitively  short  and 
whose  variations  of  radial  speed  are  considerable.  All  the 
stars  in  the  sky  could  have  velocities  variable  up  to  one 
kilometer  per  second,  most  of  the  stars  could  have  velocities 
variable  up  to  two  kilometers  per  second,  and  many  of  the 
naked-eye  stars  could  have  velocities  variable  up  to  three 
kilometers  per  second,  and  still  have  escaped  our  notice. 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  more  systems  with  variations  of 
speed  under  three  kilometers  per  second  than  there  are  with 
variations  larger  than  three  kilometers;  and  all  such  are 
awaiting  discovery.  As  the  accuracy  attainable  improves 
with  experience  and  as  the  binaries  of  long  periods  are 
given  time  to  move  in  their  orbits,  the  proportional  number 
of  spectroscopic  binaries  discovered  will  undoubtedly  be 
enormously  increased.  At  present  we  are  justified  in  say- 
ing that  of  all  the  stars  visible  without  a  telescope,  certainly 
one  in  every  four,  on  the  average,  is  not  the  single  star  that 
it  seems  to  be,  but  is  composed  of  two  suns  in  relatively 
rapid  revolution  around  their  center  of  mass.  I  should  be 
surprised  if  in  twenty-five  years  from  now  the  proportion 
of  spectroscopic  binaries  discovered  to  stars  observed  is  less 
than  one  in  three.  There  is  even  the  possibility  that  the 
stars  attended  by  massive  companions  rather  than  by  small 
planets  such  as  we  have  in  the  solar  system,  are  in  a 
decided  majority,  and  that  our  solar  system  may  prove  to 
be  an  extreme  type  of  system  rather  than  of  the  prevailing 
or  average  type.  This  is  not  a  casual  and  hasty  comment. 
We  do  not  possess  a  shred  of  positive  evidence  that  any 
other  star  than  our  own  is  attended  by  small  planets;  wc 
seem  powerless  at  present  to  obtain  any  evidence  in  favor 
of  or  against  their  existence;  and  the  prevailing  belief  that 
small  planets  do  exist  in  other  systems  rests  solely  upon 
analogy  to  the  solar  system.  We  have  the  evidence  from 
visual  and  spectroscopic  binary  stars,  on  the  contrary,  that 
other  systems  with  two  or  more  massive  central  liodios.  two 
or  more  suns,  are  extremely  common. 
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We  have  reviewed  certain  generalizations  concerning 
the  stellar  system.  These  rest,  in  large  measure,  upon  the 
radial  motions  of  separate  stars  as  observed  by  the  ]\Iills 
spectrographs  attached  to  the  36-inch  refractor  at  Mount 
Hamilton  and  to  the  SGi/o-inch  reflector  in  Chile.  The  facts 
discovered  for  many  of  the  individual  stars  are  worthy  of 
our  attention,  but  time  to  present  them  is  lacking.  The 
observations  already  obtained  extend  in  effect  to  stars 
slightly  fainter  than  the  fifth  visual  magnitude,  and  the 
discoveries  based  upon  these  observations  have  but  whetted 
the  appetites  of  stellar  students  for  knowledge  of  the  radial 
motions  of  stars  yet  fainter.  The  eagerness  of  this  appetite 
is  revealed  by  a  survey  of  the  institutions  now  cultivating 
some  parts  of  this  exceedingly  fruitful  field.  Each  of 
twelve  leading  observatories,  in  various  countries  and  in 
both  hemispheres,  is  devoting  a  large  share  of  its  resources 
to  this  work.  The  instruments  include  the  60-inch  reflector 
on  ]\Iount  Wilson,  completed  some  four  years  ago,  and  the 
3714-inch  reflector  of  ]\Iichigan  University,  completed  last 
year.  Several  very  powerful  reflecting  tele^scopes  now 
definitely  planned  for  have  this  same  field  as  their  goal. 
Among  these  is  the  60-inch  reflector  at  present  under  con- 
struction by  one  of  my  former  colleagues,  the  Director  of 
the  Argentine  National  Observatory ;  the  100-inch  reflector 
now  building  in  Pasadena  for  the  Mount  WiLson  Solar 
Observatory ;  and  a  72-inch  reflector  whose  construction  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  recently  authorized,  for  probable 
location  in  British  Columbia.  These  proposed  increases  in 
observing  resources  by  various  institutions  suggest  that 
several  steps  would  logically  be  in  order.  We  shall  refer 
to  only  one  of  them:  a  carefully  considered  co-operative 
plan  should  be  adopted  by  these  observatories  in  order  that 
useless  duplication  of  work  may  be  avoided,  and  that  the 
outposts  of  existing  knowledge  concerning  the  stellar 
system  may  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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THE  ROMANTIC  AESCHYLUS* 


James  Turkey  Allen 


There  is  no  monument  in  sculpture  that  more  fully 
represents  the  life  in  Athens  in  the  mid-fifth  century  than 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  In  the  presence  of  its  radiant 
beauty  we  are  transported  across  the  centuries.  The 
glorious  procession  comes  again  to  life.  We  mingle  in  the 
throng  and  follow  with  acclaim  the  trooping  company.  We 
feel  the  surging  movement  of  the  lines,  we  hear  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  rattle  of  chariot 
wheels,  the  piping  of  the  flutes,  the  shouts,  the  laughter, 
the  hymns  of  praise.  And  yet,  as  we  gaze  and  dream,  are 
we  quite  able  to  free  ourselves  from  the  spell  of  these 
charming  figures,  to  pierce  the  veil  of  their  rapturous 
beauty,  and  to  look  beyond  them  to  the  thoughts,  the  pas- 
sions, the  struggles  of  those  whom  the  artist  has  thus 
glorified?  "Would  that  I  could  understand  the  Greeks!" 
exclaimed  a  friend.  "Their  sculpture,  their  architecture, 
their  literature,  inspire  me  and  bring  me  joy  and  gratitude ; 
but  the  Greeks  themselvas  are  mere  shadowy  figures,  flitting 
ghostlike  from  my  grasp,  and  mocking  me  from  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  corridors  of  time." 

To  many  the  best  art  of  the  Greeks  appears  detached 
from  life.  Its  measured  harmonies,  its  stately  dignity,  its 
reserve  and  calm,  seem  to  give  it  an  air  of  unreality,  seem 

"Delivered  an  the  president's  address  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pliilological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1914. 
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to  lift  it  out  of  and  above  the  turmoil  and  emotions  of  our 
common  human  lot.  ''The  Grecian  tragic  drama,"  wrote 
De  Quincey,  ' '  represents  a  life  locked  up  and  frozen  into 
everlasting  slumber,"  "a  life  symbolized  by  the  marble  life 
of  sculpture,  but  utterly  out  of  all  symmetry  and  proportion 
to  the  realities  of  that  human  life  which  we  moderns  take 
as  the  basis  of  our  tragic  drama."  To  Ruskin  Greek  art 
was  characterized  by  "everlasting  calm  in  the  presence  of 
all  Fate." 

The  elaborate  symmetry  of  a  Pindaric  ode,  the  quiet 
grace  of  a  sculptured  stele,  the  severity  of  a  Doric  temple, 
the  studied  restraint  of  a  Sophoclean  dialogue — do  features 
such  as  these  seem  to  us  faultless,  indeed,  in  form,  but 
without  accent  and  life ;  cold,  unsympathetic,  as  tyrannously 
conventional  as  the  Phedre  of  Racine,  as  deficient  in  emotion 
as  Les  Sahines  of  Louis  David?  And  in  consequence  do  the 
Greeks  themselves  lead  an  unreal  existence,  far  removed 
from  the  experiences  of  our  modern  life?  Then  we  need 
to  retouch  the  glistening  temples  and  the  faultless  sculp- 
tures with  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  ancient  artist.  We 
need  to  turn  from  the  ode  to  the  chariots  dashing  madly 
down  the  course,  the  eager  drivers  calling  to  their  panting 
steeds,  the  excited  multitude  now  shouting  encouragement, 
now  shrieking  in  alarm,  now  crying  in  pity  over  the  cruel 
mangling  of  some  luckless  youth.  We  need  to  visit  the 
assembly  and  listen  to  those  fierce  harangues  that  doomed 
the  Mytilenaeans  to  an  undeserved  death.  We  need  to  go 
with  Thucydides  to  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  and  hear  "the 
cries  and  shrieks  of  those  whose  ships  are  worsted,"  and 
to  see  the  warriors  "swaying  their  bodies  to  and  fro  in  an 
agony  of  hope  and  fear,  as  the  stubborn  conflict  rages." 
We  need  to  journey  with  Pentheus  to  the  slopes  of  wooded 
Cithaeron  and  witness  the  wild  orgies  of  the  Bacchic 
revelry.  We  need  to  visit  wdth  Plato  the  palaestra  near 
Panops'  spring  and  watch  the  merry-hearted  boys  playing 
at  knuckle-bones,  some  in  a  comer  of  the  dressing-room, 
some  in  the  court  without,  while  the  lad  Lysis  sits  beside 
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Socrates  and  talks  of  father,  mother,  and  friends.  Glimpses 
of  Greek  life  such  as  these  reveal  to  us  a  people  not  cold, 
pulseless,  unemotional ;  but  sensitive,  vivacious,  eager,  quick 
of  sympathy,  passionate — human  to  the  very  core. 

If  then  from  the  life  we  return  again  to  the  art,  only 
to  find  that  it  still  appears  to  be  without  depth  of  feeling, 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  with  Wordsworth  that  "the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  excitement  without  the  applica- 
tion of  gross  and  violent  stimulants,"  or  with  Stopford 
Brooke  that  "when  passion  is  intense  enough,  it  attains 
simplicity."  A  searching,  sympathetic  study  of  Greek  art 
■will  discover  under  the  surface  calm  a  true  and  deep 
fervor,  a  glowing  warmth  of  soul.    My  star 

"Opened  its  soul  to  me, 
Therefore  I  love  it." 

Sophocles  was  an  Hellene  of  the  Hellenes,  and  we  call 
his  art  cla.ssical.  "In  Sophocles'  temperament,"  wrote 
Friederich  von  Schlegel,  "the  divine  intoxication  of  Diony- 
sus, the  masterful  ingenuity  of  Athena  and  the  calm  self- 
possession  of  Apollo  were  blended  in  equal  proportions." 
'Die  leise  Besonnenheit  des  Apollo'  we  readily  perceive,  as 
also  'die  tiefe  Befindsamkeit  der  Athene.'  But  there  is 
present  as  well  'die  gottliche  Trunkenheit  des  Dionysos. ' 
And  this  perhaps  we  are  more  apt  to  overlook.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  bound 
by  the  shackles  of  classici.sm,  did  not  sufficiently  recognize 
its  presence,  just  as  in  general  they  did  not  attain  any  true 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  Hellenism.  Classical!  "0 
that  profaned  name!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Browning,  "Wliat 
does  it  mean  and  what  is  it  made  to  mean?  It  does  not 
mean  what  it  is  made  to  mean ;  it  does  not  mean  what  is 
necessarily  regular  and  polished  and  unimpassioned.  The 
ancients,  especially  the  ancient  Greeks,  felt  and  thought 
and  wrote  antecedently  to  rules;  they  felt  passionately  ;md 
thought  daringly,  and  wrote  becau.se  they  felt  and  thought. 
Shakespeare  is  a  more  classical  author  than  Racine." 
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Mrs.  Browning  was  right,  as  now  all  the  world  perceives. 
The  Augustans  have  been  hopelassly  routed.  And  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  even  in  Sophocles,  most  classical  of  the 
classical,  not  passion  only,  but  even  the  romantic  mood. 
There  is  the  thrilling,  almost  melodramatic,  description  of 
the  chariot-race  in  the  Electra,  as  richly  picturesque  in  its 
detail  as  Euripides'  account  of  the  rending  of  Pentheus  by 
the  raving  IMaenads  in  the  Bacchae.  There  is  the  supreme 
pathos  of  the  scene  where  Electra  desperately  clings  to  the 
urn  which  she  believes  holds  all  that  remains  of  her  dearly 
beloved  Orestes,  while  Orestes  himself  stands  near  eager  to 
reveal  his  identity  to  his  sorrowing  sister.  There  is  the 
sentiment  for  nature,  free  from  the  dross  of  sentimentality, 
of  the  lovely  ode  which  hymns  the  praise  of 

"  white-clififed  Colonus, 
Loud  with  the  melody,  piercing  sweet 
Of  nightingales,  that  most  delight 
Its  deep  green  glades  to  haunt — 
Lovers  old  of  the  ivy  sheen 
And  the  myriad-berried  thick-leaved  bower 
Of  the  grove  of  the  God,  no  foot  profanes  .  .  . 
And  the  clustering  fair  narcissus 

Eve  by  eve  out  of  heaven  the  fresh  dew  drinketh  .  .  . 
And  bright  the  crocus  springs  like  gold,  "i 

There  is  the  sublime  mysteriousness  of  the  death  of  the 
aged  Oedipus,  making  a  sort  of  "faded  theophany"  at  the 
close  of  the  Oedipus  Coloneus.  In  the  Antigone  even  a 
touch  of  the  comic  appears,  in  the  person  of  the  guard  who 
reminds  one,  however  faintly,  of  Shakespeare's  Launcelot 
Gobbo.  Yes,  even  realism,  too,  finds  a  place,  as  in  the 
agonizing  contortions  and  piercing  cries  of  the  suffering 
Philoctetes,  to  which  I  doubt  if  dramatic  literature  affords 
a  precise  parallel. 

Passages  such  as  these  reveal  even  in  Sophocles,  Hellene 
of  the  Hellenes,  a  very  real  kinship  with  our  modern  world 
of  thought  and  sympathy.  The  same  Phidias,  we  believe, 
designed  the  lovable  figures  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 

1  Oed.  Col.  670  ff.,  trans,  of  Mr.  Eobert  Whitelaw. 
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as  well  as  those  stately  deities  of  the  east  pediment,  sitting 
unperturbed  in  distant  and  majestic  calm. 

That  the  romantic  element  occupied  a  large  place  in  late 
Greek  literature  is  well  recognized.  Familiar  are  the 
romances  which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  development 
of  the  modern  novel;  the  heavily-scented  epigrams  of  the 
exotic  Meleager;  the  sweet  verses  of  Theocritus,  who  im- 
mortalized the  folk-songs  of  his  native  Sicily;  the  silly, 
flamboyant  ravings  of  Timotheus;  the  intrigues,  quarrels, 
jealousies,  reconciliations,  loves  of  the  New  Comedy.  And 
the  New  Comedy  leads  ils  straight  to  Euripides,  himself 
"romantic  to  the  very  core."  There  is  Ion  frightening 
wnth  his  besom  the  swans  and  eagles  from  the  temple- 
cornice;  there  is  Cassandra  wildly  raving;  Alcestis  falling 
in  death  in  her  husband's  arms;  the  half-drunken  Heracles; 
the  delirious  Orestes  on  his  fevered  couch  ;  Hippolytus  gasp- 
ing out  his  life  before  his  agonized  remorseful  father; 
Telephus  in  rags  and  squalor ;  the  fierce  passion  of  Medea ; 
the  desperate  love  of  Phaedra;  the  hapless  Andromeda 
rescued  from  a  sad  doom  by  her  lover  Perseus ;  the  minute 
description  of  the  pictures  embroidered  on  the  tapestries, 
in  the  Ion;  the  pure  fantasy  of  the  Helena;  and  where  in 
all  Greek  literature  will  one  find  a  poem  more  thoroughly 
romantic  than  the  Bacchae? 

In  earlier  periods,  also,  romanticism,  and  that,  too,  even 
in  its  narrower  reference  to  love,  was  a  conspicuous  element. 
There  was  the  passionate  Sappho,  Anacreon  the  lover, 
Ibycus  living  in  dread  of  another  visitation  of  the  merciless 
Eros;  Stesichorus,  too,  whose  poem  on  the  unrequited  love 
and  suicide  of  the  fair  Calyce  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
those  later  romantic  tales  which  culminated  in  the  stories 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  and  Leucippe  and  Cleitophon.  An 
important  factor  in  this  development  was  also  the  roman- 
ticist Herodotus. 

"Romanticism,"  writes  Mr.  Wernaer  in  his  Romantic- 
ism and  the  Romantic  School  of  Germany,  "is  not  a  return 
to  mediaevalism.     We  might  with  almost  equal   propriety 
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say  that  romanticism  is  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks. 
For  though  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  think  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  bearers  of  Hellenic  culture,  of  the  type  of 
mind  which  has  expressed  itself  in  restraint,  reason,  meas- 
ure, symmetry,  soberness,  .  .  .  there  was  a  long  period  pre- 
ceding this  culture,  in  which  not  classicism  but  romanticism 
was  the  controlling  cultural  element.  There  was  a  period 
of  emotional  enthusiasm,  of  lyricism,  of  music,  of  mysticism, 
of  orientalism,  of  dreams,  of  symbolism — the  time  when 
giants  and  centaurs  and  satyra  and  fauns  and  gorgons  and 
erinnyes  had  their  sway,  when  the  Hellenes  had  a  sense  of 
the  infinite  which  no  chisel  could  shape  into  form,  when 
their  dramas  were  music-dramas,  which  arose  out  of  the 
dance  and  music  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  Dionysus!  That 
is  the  word  which  expresses  Greek  romanticism  in  its  funda- 
mentally primitive  form." 

"Sophocles,"  remarks  Professor  Vaughan  in  his  Types 
of  Tragic  Drama,  "is  the  last  representative  of  the  purely 
classical  spirit  in  Greek  tragedy.  AYith  Euripides  new 
elements  force  their  way  into  prominence.  .  .  .  He  chafed 
against  the  restrictions  of  the  classical  type  which  came  to 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  elder  dramatists,  and  he  worked 
under  the  fixed  resolve  to  widen  them  by  every  means  at 
his  command."  "What  then  Avas  it  in  the  classical  model," 
asks  Professor  Vaughan,  "that  galled  him  the  most 
heavily?"  "It  seems  to  have  been,"  he  replies,  "the 
stately  character  of  the  traditional  form,  the  ideal  atmo- 
sphere, the  air  of  calm  and  remoteness,  which  both  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  had  cast  around  it.  To  destroy  that  atmo- 
sphere, to  bring  the  drama  nearer  to  the  actual  interests 
and  emotions — we  can  hardly  say  to  the  actual  life — of  his 
own  day,  to  give  it  variety  of  every  possible  kind — ^variety 
of  incident,  variety  of  dialogue,  variety  of  description, 
variety  of  poetic  effect,  variety  of  rhythm,  variety  of  dress 
and  scenery — this,  one  would  say,  was  his  main  object. 
And  to  this  end  he  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  ingenuity 
and  invention." 
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In  all  of  this  there  is  much  of  truth,  and  we  are  inclined 
perhaps  to  give  it  instant  acceptance.  But  Professor 
Vaughan  seems  to  me  not  to  have  divined  the  whole  truth. 
Sophocles  was  not  in  his  definition  of  the  word  the  last 
representative  of  the  purely  classical  spirit — and  we  may 
note  in  passing  that  he  is  using  the  term  "classical"  some- 
what differently  from  ]\Irs.  Browning — but  its  only  repre- 
sentative. 

For  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  deep  gulf  fixed 
between  Euripides  and  Aeschylus,  there  is  yet  between  these 
two,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  very  intimate  kinship. 
Aeschylus  was  the  forerunner  of  Euripides,  and  through 
Euripides  of  Seneca,  and  many  of  their  more  striking,  more 
romantic  characteristics  are  already  foreshadowed  in  the 
plays  of  their  great  predecessor. 

Not,  indeed,  in  the  analysis  and  portrayal  of  the  passion 
of  love.  For  this  let  Euripides  receive  the  laurel.  Nor, 
again,  does  Aeschylus  approach  Euripides  in  the  variety 
of  means  employed  to  heighten  the  pathos  of  the  scene. 
Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that  pathos  finds  little 
place  in  the  plays  of  the  older  poet.  Yet  in  all  the  pages 
of  Greek  drama  I  know  of  no  figure  that  is  more  sublimely 
pathetic,  that  more  profoundly  stirs  our  deepest  sympathy, 
than  that  of  the  poor  slave  girl,  the  prophete&s  Cassandra, 
unbelieved,  stripped  of  lier  mantic  garlands,  recoiling  in 
horror  from  the  palace  doors  which  in  clear  vision  she  sees 
to  be  the  entrance  to  her  tomb. 

"The  Gates  of  Death,  I  hail  you!     I  pray  only 
To  get  a  mortal  wountl,  that  I  may  close 
These  eyes  without  a  struggle,  ray  life's  blood 
Ebbing  to  an  easy  death." 

"Oh  sad  vanity  of  human  fortune!"   [reflects  the  poet,] 

Their  best  happiness 
Faint  as  a  pencil 'd  shadow;  once  unhappy, — 
Dashed  with  a  wet  sponge  at  a  sweep  clean  out! 
This,  to  my  thinking,  pitiable  far  more.  "2 


2  Agam.  1291  flf.,  trans  of  Dr.  Walter  Headlam. 
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The  ghost  of  revenge  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the  stage. 
From  the  ghost  of  "the  vanished  majesty  of  Denmark," 
and  the  spirits  of  Andrea  and  Revenge  in  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  the  thought  reverts  instantly  to  the  creations  of 
Seneca  with  his  ghost  of  Thyestes  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  more  powerful  presentation  in  the  Thyestes  of  Tan- 
talus and  the  Fury.  Seneca  was  thoroughly  melodramatic, 
and  built  upon  the  foimdations  laid  down  by  his  Greek 
model  Euripides.  But  ' '  curiously  enough  in  this  particular 
instance,"  remarks  Professor  Vaughan,  "the  debt  goes  back, 
all  unconsciously  to  Aeschylus."  Here  again  I  must  differ. 
SiT^a  S'  aWwv  nov6(f)p(ov  elfMi.  The  debt,  I  believe,  was  not 
an  uncon.scious  one.  But  this  is  a  minor  point.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra,  moving  among  the  sleeping 
and  snoring  Furies,  taunting  them,  goading  them  to 
revenge,  until  at  last  they  spring  to  their  feet  and  with 
howls  and  shrieks  set  forth  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fleeing  Orestes,  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
garrulous  ghost  of  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides 
is  feeble  in  comparison.  Clytemestra  is,  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  extends,  the  spiritual  ancestress  of  all  the  ghosts 
of  revenge  that  have  appeared  upon  the  stage,  just  as  the 
ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persians  is  the  forebear  of  them 
all.  And  it  is  an  interesting  observation  in  passing  that 
Sophocles  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  included  a  ghost  among 
his  dramatis  personae.  The  line  of  succession  appears  to 
have  been  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Seneca. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  instance  of  Aeschylus'  anticipa- 
tion of  the  romantic  mood.  How  he  delights  not  alone  in 
the  supernatural  but  in  everything  that  is  strange,  myster- 
ious, awe-inspiring,  in  all  that  is  picturesque,  spectacular, 
yes,  even  at  times  sensational !  His  plays  abound  in  such 
romantic  touches.  A  conspicuous  example  is  Orestes' 
recital  in  the  Choephori  of  the  plagues  with  which  Apollo 
threatened  him  if  he  avenged  not  his  father's  murder: 
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"The  evil-minded  Powers, 
Beneath  the  Earth  would  visit  me  in  wrath, 
A  leprous  tetter  with  corrosive  tooth 
Creep  o  'er  my  skin,  and  fasten  on  my  flesh. 
And  with  white  scales  the  white  hair  grow,  defacing 
My  bloom  of  health;  and  from  my  father's  tomb 
Eipe  with  avenging  ire  the  Erinnyes 
Should  ruthlessly  invade  me.     Thus  he  spake, 
And  through  the  dark  his  prescient  eyebrow  arched. 
Sharp  arrows  through  the  subterranean  night, 
Shot  by  dear  Shades  that  through  the  Infernal  halls 
Eoam  peaceless,  madness,  and  vain  fear  of  nights. 
Prick  with  sharp  goads,  and  chase  from  street  to  street 
With  iron  scourge,  the  meagre-wasted  form 
Of  the  Fury-hunted  sinner;  him  no  share 
In  festal  cups  awaits  or  hallowed  drop 
Of  pure  libation;  the  paternal  wrath. 
Hovering  unseen,  shall  drive  him  from  the  altar; 
Him  shall  no  home  receive,  no  lodgment  hold, 
Unhonored  and  unfriended  he  shall  die, 
AVithered  and  mummied  with  the  hot  dry  plague.  "3 

Another  is  the  description  of  these  self-same  Furies  in  the 
following  play: 

"an  unearthly  host 
Of  strangest  women,  on  the  sacred  seats 
Sleeping — not  women,  but  a  Gorgon  brood. 
And  worse  than  Gorgons,  or  the  ravenous  crew 
That  filched  the  feast  of  Phineus  (such  I've  seen 
In  painted  terror) ;   but  those  are  wingless,  black 
Incarnate  horrors,  and  with  breathings  dire 
Snort  unapproachable,  and  from  their  eyes 
Pestiferous  beads  of  j)oison  they  distill;"* 

— a  description  whose  terror  is  heightened  by  the  sudden 
revelation  of  the  horrid  band  sprawling  in  sleep  about  their 
care-worn  victim  at  the  Delphic  shrine. 

There  is  iiotliing  in  tlic  romantic  Euripides  that  sur- 
passes passages  like  these  in  awesomeness  and  terror.  Rather 
they  link  themselves  inevitably  with  such  descriptions  as 

3  Chocph.  280ff.,  trans,  of  Professor  Blackie. 
*  Eum.  46  ff.,  trans,  of  Professor  Blackie. 
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that  in  Seneca,  -where  he  recites  the  incantations  of  Medea 
and  her  devilish  concoction  of  the  poisons  which  she  pre- 
pares for  the  undoing  of  her  foe,  or  Hieronimo's  in  the 
Spanish  Tragedy  of  the  road  to  hell. 

Then  there  are  in  the  Prometheus  lo's  recital  of  how 

' ' night  after  night 
Strange  dreams  around  my  maiden  pillow   hovering 
Whispered  soft  temptings;" 

and  the  long  descriptive  passage  of 

"Phorcys'  three  daughters,  maids  with  frosty  eld, 
Hoar  as  the  swan;   them  Phoebus  beamy-bright 
Beholds  not,  nor  the  nightly  moon.     Near  them 
Their  winged  sisters  dwell,  the   Gorgons  dire. 
Man-hating  monsters,  snaky-locked,  whom  eye 
Of  mortal  ne'er  might  look  ujjon  and  live. 

.  .  .  One  more  sight  remains. 
That  fills  the  eye  with  horror;  mark  me  well; 
The  sharp-beaked  Griffins,  hounds  of  Zeus,  avoid. 
Pell  dogs  that  bark  not;  and  the  one-eyed  host 
Of  Arimaspean  horsemen  with  swift  hoofs 
Beating  the  banks  of  golden-rolling  Pluto,  "s 

With  what  breathless,  childlike  interest  the  Greeks  hung 
upon  the  words ! 

Or  again,  take  the  spectacular  element  in  its  larger 
compass.  We  may  begin  with  the  Prometheus — a  drama 
that  has  been  characterized  as  "somewhat  spectacular." 
But  surely  this  is  to  state  the  case  too  mildly.  Rather  the  fact 
is  that  the  Prometheus  trilogy  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
of  all  of  the  ancient  plays.  From  the  opening  scene  in 
which  the  god  is  rivetted  with  blow  on  blow  to  the  barren 
cliff  to  the  amazing  cataclysmic  engulfing  of  Prometheus 
and  the  chorus  at  the  end,  the  first  act  is  replete  with  spec- 
tacular surprises :  the  chorus  in  its  winged  car,  Oceanus  on 
his  odd  sea-monster,  the  horned  lo  rushing  in  wild  frenzy 
across  the  scene,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  learn  of  the 
long  wanderings  which  lay  before  her.     In  the  second  act 


5  Prom.  794  ff.,  trans,  of  Professor  Blackie. 
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another  surprise  is  in  store  for  us  when  the  doughty 
Heracles  draws  his  bow  and  shoots  the  eagle  which  has  been 
making  hideous  feast — taetros  pastas,  says  Cicero — on  the 
vitals  of  the  suffering  god.  And  the  splendid  torch-light 
procession  at  the  institution  of  the  Prometheia  brings  the 
series  to  a  close.  Surely  here  is  "variety  of  incident,  variety 
of  dress  and  scenery"  equal  to  anything  conceived  by  the 
romantic  Euripides. 

But  in  every  play  the  same  love  of  the  spectacular  mani- 
fests itself.  There  are  the  chariot-scenes — at  least  three  in 
his  seven  extant  plays — which  Euripides  so  frequently 
copied.  Whereas  in  the  seven  remaining  dramas  of 
Sophocles  not  a  single  chariot  is  introduced.  Then  there 
is  the  weighing  of  the  souls  in  heaven  by  the  Father  of 
gods  and  men,  in  the  lost  Psycliostasia;  in  the  Choephori, 
the  displaying  of  the  robe  in  which  Agamemnon  was  en- 
tangled ;  in  the  Europa  the  probable  arrival  through  the 
air  of  the  gods  of  Sleep  and  Death,  bearing  the  body  of 
Sarpedon ;  the  chasing-away  of  the  Harpies  by  the  sons  of 
the  North-wind,  in  the  Phineus;  the  funeral  procession  in 
the  Septem;  the  lamentations  at  the  tomb  in  the  CJioephori, 
the  magnificent  procession  at  the  close  of  the  Eumenides; 
the  frequent  epiphanies,  which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
has  discussed  in  his  chapter  in  Miss  Harrison's  Themis, 
and  in  wliich.  he  remarks,  "as  in  so  many  of  his  supposed 
novelties,  Euripides  is  following  the  tradition  of  Aeschy- 
lus." Greatest  of  all,  the  entrance  of  the  Furies  in  the 
Eumenides,  a  sight  so  terrifying,  says  the  Life,  that  little 
children  swooned  and  died,  and  women  miscarried,  doubtless 
an  exaggeration,  but  a  reflection  none  the  less  of  the  effect 
produced  by  this  powerful  play. 

And  closely  allied  to  the  spectacle,  indeed,  often  a  part 
of  it.  there  is  the  vigorous  action :  the  aged  priestess  stag- 
gering forth  from  the  temple  (the  Scholiast  says  "on  all 
fours")  ;  the  Furies  pursuing  Orestes  like  hounds  upon  the 
scent ;  the  herald  and  his  attendants  laying  hands  upon  the 
daughters  of  Danaus  to  drag  them  to  the  ships  of  Aegyptus ; 
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Orestes  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  Furies  at  the  close 
of  the  ChoepJiori;  the  clash  between  the  elders  and  the 
soldiers  of  Aegisthus  in  the  Agamemnon ;  the  entrance  of 
the  frenzied  lo ;  the  excited  lyrics  of  the  terrified  women 
in  the  Scptem.  For  scenes  like  these  one  must  turn  to 
Euripides,  rather  than  to  Sophocles,  for  adequate  parallels. 

I\Iany  of  the  lost  plays,  too,  were  characterized  by  action 
equally  vigorous.  "The  Bacchae  of  Euripides,"  writes  Mr. 
Livingstone,  in  his  Greek  Genius,  "the  most  romantic  of 
the  Greek  plays,  was  written  in  Thrace,  where  the  scenery 
and  the  wild  native  religion  might  well  influence  the 
sympathetic  temperament  of  a  poet."  But  he  appears  to 
forget  for  the  moment  that  in  this  play  Euripides  took  his 
cue  almost  certainly  from  Aeschylus.  This  was  Euripides 
only  Dionysiac  tragedy ;  Aeschylus  composed  at  least  seven. 
And  of  these  the  Pentlieus,  we  are  told,  had  the  same  plot 
as  the  Bacchae,  while  in  the  Edoni  Dionysus  causes  an 
earthquake  as  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. 

And  finally,  just  as  Aeschylus  anticipated  Shakespeare 
in  his  subtle  treatment  of  "double  time,"  as  Dr.  Furness 
has  convincingly  shovvii  in  his  discussion  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  so  in  the  use  of  a  touch  of  comedy  to  relieve  the 
tragic  tension — a  practice  soundly  berated  by  the  Augus- 
tans  and  their  defenders — Aeschylus  joins  hands  across  the 
centuries  with  the  great  Elizabethan.  A  clear  instance  is 
that  of  the  weeping  and  garrulous  nurse,  in  the  Choephori, 
lamenting  the  reported  death  of  Orestes: 

"My  dear  Orestes,  burden  of  my  soul, 
Whom  from  his  mother's  womb  I  took  to  nurse — 
And  many  and  weary  were  the  tasks  imposed 
By  his  shrill-voiced  summonings  that  set  me  astir 
O'  nights — ah  me! — and  all  of  no  avail. 
A  creature  without  sense  one  needs  must  rear 
Like  a  dumb  beast,  in  sooth,  according  to 
Its  humor.    For  speech  it  lacks,  a  tiny  babe 
In  swaddling-bands,  if  thirst  it  feels,  perchance, 
Or  hunger  or  desire  of  making  water; — 
An  infant 's  belly  waits  for  no  assistance. 
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Such  needs  a  prophetess  forecasting,  many 

A  time  mistaken,  laundress  would  I  be 

Then  of  its  linen — nurse  and  laundress  to 

The  same  end  working.     With  these  two  handicrafts 

It  was  that  I  received  Orestes  from 

His  father's  hands;  and  now,  unhappy  me! 

I  learn  that  he  is  dead."6 

Though  this  be  the  sole  pertinent  example  in  the  extant 
plays,  it  is  yet  an  undoubted  anticipation  of  this  aspect  of 
the  romantic  drama,  which  while  condemned  by  critics  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  as  grossly  absurd  and  barbaric, 
today  is  accorded  universal  praise. 

"Take  away  from  the  drama  the  Orient  and  replace  it 
by  the  North,  take  away  Greece  and  put  in  England,  take 
away  India  and  put  in  Germany,  take  away  Pericles  and 
put  in  Elizabeth,  take  away  the  Parthenon  and  put  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  take  away  the  plehs  and  put  in  the  mob, 
take  away  fatality  and  put  in  melancholy,  take  away  the 
Gorgon  and  put  in  the  Mutch,  take  away  the  eagle  and  put  in 
the  cloud,  take  away  the  sun  and  light  the  wind-swept  heath 
with  a  ghastly  moonrise — and  you  have  Shakespeare  .... 
and  Shakespeare  is  Aeschylus  II."  So  wrote  significantly 
Victor  Hugo,  the  apostle  of  romanticism.  ''Aeschylus," 
continues  Hugo,  "is  up  to  his  shoulders  in  the  ashes  of 
ages ;  his  head  alone  rises  above  that  burial,  and,  like  the 
colossus  of  the  desert,  with  his  head  alone  he  is  as  tall  as  all 
the  neighboring  gods,  upright  upon  their  pedestals." 


8  Choeph.  749  ff. 
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TWO   LECTURES   ON   CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS^ 


Ford  A.  Cabpenteb 


WEATHER   CONDITIONS   ONE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   FEET 

ABOVE  THE  EARTH 

Meteorologists  have  learned  from  upper-air  research  that 
the  atmosphere  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  late  M. 
Teisserne  de  Bort  gave  them  these  names :  the  lower  half 
(within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  earth),  he  called  the 
"troposphere,"  that  which  lies  above,  the  "stratosphere." 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  in  arrangement  the  stratosphere 
will  first  be  discussed,  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
troposphere  as  we  see  its  effects  as  shown  by  the  clouds. 

THE    STRATOSPHERE 

History  of  Aerial  Researclt. — During  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1913,  the  United  States  "Weather  Bureau  re- 
ported within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  California  the 
highest  and  lowest  temperatures  ever  registered  in  the 
United  States.  The  highest  temperature,  134  degrees,  was 
registered  on  July  10,  by  a  standard  thermometer  exposed 
in  a  latticed  instrument  shelter  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  located  in  Death  Yallev.     A  little  over  two  hundred 


*  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Chemistry  Building  Auditorium,  July 
1  and  3,  1914,  by  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  Local  Forecaster,  L^nited 
States  Weather  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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miles  southwest  of  that  station  (which  has  the  paradoxical 
name  of  Greenland  Rancli),  and  about  ten  miles  above  the 
ground,  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  a  standard  registering 
thermometer  recorded  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  below 
zero  on  August  3. 

It  can  be  readilv  understood  how  we  obtained  the  Death 
Valley  temperature  of  134  degrees  above  zero,  but  in  what 
manner  was  90  degrees  below  zero,  ten  miles  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  secured?  Investigation  of  the  upper 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  in  progress  for  over  a 
century,  but  only  in  the  past  decade  has  the  subject  been 
taken  up  by  meteorologists  throughout  the  world,  and  within 
a  year  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  lower  layers  of  the  air 
have  been  studied  by  means  of  captive  balloons  and  kites 
for  a  long  time,  and  a  brief  historical  account  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Upper-air  research  began  with  balloons  and  although 
there  was  a  long  interval  of  interesting  experiments  with 
kites,  commencing  with  the  work  of  Wilson  of  Scotland 
(who  antedated  Franklin  by  only  a  few  years),  l)alloons 
are  still  the  best  means  of  exploration  of  the  higher  levels 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  greatest  height  attained  in  a  manned  balloon  was 
that  reached  by  Dr.  Berson.  This  intrepid  observer  made 
barometer  readings  at  six  and  one-half  miles,  before  he 
became  unconscious  in  spite  of  oxygen  inhalation. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  weather  observations  above  the 
earth  may  be  taken  in  a  l)a]loon,  or  recording  instruments 
may  be  sent  up  by  means  of  a  kite  or  captive  balloon,  or  by 
means  of  a  free  balloon.  There  are  disadvantages  in  all 
three  methods,  but  during  tlie  past  few  years  the  free 
balloons  have  been  generally  used.  The  use  of  sounding- 
balloons,  which  are  sent  up  in  the  free  air,  brought  about 
the  construction  of  extremely  interesting  meteorological 
instruments  which  automatically  trace  the  journey  of  the 
balloons  to  the  point  of  highest  ascent  and  iiiilil  they 
reach    the    ground.      The    problem    of    constructing    such 
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mechanisms  includes  the  two  opposites;  the  instruments 
must  be  of  delicate  action  possessing  extreme  sensitiveness 
and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  sudden  shocks  and  the 
rough  handling  of  the  elements. 

Dines  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  (London) 
makes  a  meteorograph  which  records  temperature  and  pres- 
sure and  weighs  complete  less  than  two  ounces;  the  trace 
from  this  instrument  is  about  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp. 
It  has  no  clock-work,  the  record  consisting  of  microscopic 
traces,  the  divergence  between  the  pressure  and  temperature 
scratches  determining  the  temperature.  Needless  to  add, 
this  record  has  to  be  greatly  enlarged  to  make  it  available. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Dines  meteoro- 
graph, it  is  said  that  this  instrument  has  repeatedly  fallen 
ten  miles  without  damage. 

The  French  have  an  interesting  instrument  for  collect- 
ing samples  of  air  at  great  heights.  In  this  instrument  a 
small  weight  is  released  electrically  w^hen  the  barometer 
falls  low  enough  to  complete  a  circuit.  This  weight  actuates 
a  knife  which  cuts  the  finely  dra\^^l  out  end  of  a  vacuum 
tube.  When  higher  elevations  are  reached,  the  barometer 
makes  another  contact  which  sends  a  current  through  a 
platinum  wire  that  had  been  previously  fused  into  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  glass  tube.  The  current  melts  the 
platinum,  fuses  the  glass  and  thus  seals  the  tube. 

The  Germans  are  no  less  ingenious  but  more  spectacular ; 
they  have  a  fireworks  thermometer  which  sets  off  small 
charges  of  gunpow^der  when  various  predetermined  tempera- 
tures have  been  reached.  Theodolite  observations  of  the 
ascent  of  the  free  balloon  are  made,  and  through  the  tele- 
scope the  puff  of  smoke  is  seen.  This  marks  the  first  tem- 
perature record.  Other  charges  of  powder  are  set  off  by 
similar  means  at  higher  elevations. 

The  catholicity  of  science  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  unity  of  purpose  exhibited  by  all  the  nations 
in  their  upper-air  research  work.  "Whatever  may  be  the 
rivalry   in   their   diplomatic   or   commercial   relations,   the 
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physicists  of  the  air  know  no  boundaries  and  they  all  work 
toerether  in  the  utmost  harmony  of  purpose.  International 
aseents  are  made  on  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month, 
during:  a  three-day  period  thrice  a  year  and  once  a  year 
balloons  are  sent  up  every  day  for  a  week.  A  former  (hon- 
orary) member  of  the  faculty  of  this  University,  Alexander 
]\rcAdie,  has  the  position  of  Profassor  of  Dynamical  Meteor- 
ologrj^  at  Harvard  and  is  thus  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  American  upper-air  observatories,  the  one  at  Blue 
Hill. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  long  been  an 
active  contributor  to  aerial  research  work.  The  Bureau  has 
never  seriously  attempted  investigation  of  the  air  by  means 
of  manned  balloons,  although  one  of  its  officials.  Major 
Henry  B.  Hersey,  accompanied  Lieutenant  Lahm.  and  by 
his  meteorological  knowledge  the  latter  won  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  aeronautical  trophy. 

Regular  kite  ascensions  in  the  middle  west  were  made 
many  years  ago  in  order  to  obtain  a  synoptic  chart,  but  as 
this  method  was  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  light 
winds,  the  scene  of  observations  was  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  IMount  Weather,  Virginia,  fort>"-five  miles 
northwest  of  Washington,  became  the  research  observatory 
of  the  Bureau,  where  for  many  years  upper  air  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  most  systematic  manner.  During 
the  year  1912  nearly  two  hundred  observations  (mostly  by 
kites)  were  made  at  Mount  Weather  at  an  average  height 
of  two  miles  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  diurnal  con- 
veetive  system.  Observations  were  made  of  temperature, 
pressure,  humidity,  wind  velocity  and  direction,  and  the 
atmosphoric  electric  potential.  So  far  as  results  have  been 
tabuhited  it  appears  that  the  temperature  distribution  re- 
mains practically  the  same  as  that  upon  the  earth  up  to  an 
elevation  of  a  mile.  Above  this  height  a  second  maximum 
of  temperature  appears  after  midnight,  while  the  3  to  4  p.m. 
maximum  practically  disappears.  Farther  upward  the  2 
to  4  A.M.  maximum  is  the  principal  one,  and  the  minimum 
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for  the  day  being  found  at  2  p.m.  or  3  p.m.  or  earlier.  Kite 
flying  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  as  shown 
by  the  Mount  "Weather  Bulletins.  Observations  of  the 
upper  air  by  means  of  sounding-balloons  were  made  at 
Mount  Weather;  the  work  was  afterward  extended  to  the 
middle  west,  and  for  the  first  time  (1913)  to  the  far  west. 
The  plans  of  the  Bureau  contemplate  the  abandonment  of 
]\Iount  Weather  and  the  removal  of  the  aerial  research  work 
to  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Aerial  Research  Work  in  California. — The  first  balloon- 
sounding  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  accomplished  in 
California  during  the  summer  of  1913.  Fortunately,  for 
further  extension,  this  innovation  of  the  Bureau  w^as 
most  successful.  The  investigations  conducted  at  Avalon, 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  brought  forward  new  data  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  computation  of  the 
records  from  one  of  the  meteorographs  recovered  showed 
that  the  instrument  reached  the  highest  elevation  ever 
attained  in  America.  The  records  show  that  32.643  meters, 
or  20.5  miles,  was  reached  July  30,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  this  height  was  — 43  degrees ;  the  relative  humidity 
was  6  per  cent.  Dr.  William  R.  Blair,  in  charge  of  the 
Aerial  Section  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  states :  ' '  This 
ascension  exceeds  the  previous  highest  ascension  from 
this  continent  by  more  than  two  kilometers  (1.2  miles)." 
(See  ]\Iontlily  Weather  Review,  July,  1914.)  The  lowest 
temperature  during  this  ascension  was  65  degrees  below 
zero,  and  it  is  of  special  significance  that  it  did  not 
occur  at  the  highest  altitude,  but  at  an  altitude  of  about 
twelve  miles.  All  records  show  the  same  decrease  in  tem- 
perature up  to  about  ten  miles,  and  thereafter  a  slow 
increase.  How  were  these  records  made?  Professor 
Edward  C.  Pickering  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  one 
of  the  writer's  old  instructors,  was  once  illustrating  the 
limits  of  earthly  observation  by  stating  that  the  best  we 
could  do  with  our  most  powerful  telescopes  was  to  make  the 
planet  Mars  the  apparent  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
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"With  this  magnification  the  largest  artificial  structure  on 
earth  would  be  invisible  to  the  Martians.  Whereupon  one 
of  his  hearers  arose  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed  "You  can't 
tell  me  anything  about  Mars,  I've  hcen  there!"  While  we 
cannot  say  with  the  man  from  Mars  that  we've  been  there, 
we  can  at  least  produce  copies  of  the  automatic  records, 
and  show  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  instruments  that 
ascended  a  score  of  miles  into  the  air  and  brought  down 
the  actual  records  of  temperature,  pressure  and  humidity 
during  each  moment  of  its  ascent  and  descent. 

The  apparatus  which  made  this  remarkable  journey  was 
contained  in  a  wicker  cage  5  x  10  x  12  inches,  both  weighing 
less  than  two  pounds.  In  this  wicker  basket  was  a  small 
aluminum  box  in  which  was  a  cylinder  turned  by  clock- 
work at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  an  hour.  The  clock  motor 
runs  for  three  hours  before  it  stops.  The  cylinder  was 
blackened  by  camphor  smoke,  and  on  it  was  automatically 
traced  the  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature  and  humid- 
ity. The  pressure  was  recorded  by  means  of  a  pressure 
tube,  the  temperature  by  a  metallic  thermometer,  and 
the  humidity  Ijy  a  hair  hygrometer.  The  wicker  basket 
wa.s  taken  aloft  by  twin  balloons.  They  were  filled  with  pure 
hydrogen  gas  sent  out  from  Fort  Omaha  in  a  special  car. 
The  balloons  were  inflated  until  they  had  a  lifting  pull  of 
about  eight  pounds  each.  This  was  generally  obtained  when 
thf'v  reached  a  diameter  of  six  or  eight  feet.  The  instru- 
ment basket  was  suspended,  by  means  of  light  cords,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  balloons.  The  balloons  ascend  until  one 
of  them  bursts.  An  ingenious  contrivance  allows  the  spent 
balloon  to  be  automatically  cast  off,  thus  insuring  the  maxi- 
mum lifting  power  of  the  remaining  balloon.  The  remain- 
ing balloon  cannot  support  the  instruments,  but  it  has 
sufficient  lift  to  allow  them  to  descend  gently  and  without 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  Avalon  experi- 
ments an  aluminum  float  was  attached  below  the  case.  The 
uiihiirst  balloon,  although  too  weak  to  support  both  the 
float  and  cage,   readily   held   the   instrument  clear  of  the 
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water  and  acted  as  a  signal  to  locate  the  instruments.  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  many  of  the  Avalon  instruments 
were  recovered.  Ascents  were  generally  made  in  the  late 
afternoon  on  account  of  the  absence  of  w^ind  and  the 
weakened  effect  of  the  sun  at  that  time.  "When  the  wind 
was  blowing  it  was  observed  that  the  downward  rush  of 
the  air  threw  the  balloons  to  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand  clouds  had  to  be  avoided.  Cumulus  clouds  mean 
ascending  currents,  and  the  balloons  managed  to  get  into 
it  even  if  only  one  cloud  happened  to  be  near.  Twenty- 
three  ascents  were  made  and  fifteen  baskets  were  recovered. 
The  tuna  fishermen  about  Avalon  found  one  or  two,  and 
some  were  discovered  by  camping  parties  as  far  inland  as 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  One  was  recovered 
eighty-seven  miles  from  Avalon.  In  some  instances,  no 
doubt,  both  balloons  burst  at  high  altitudas,  allowing  the 
basket  to  fall  unimpeded  to  the  earth. 

Watching  the  ascent  of  the  balloons  is  very  instructive. 
Observations  of  ascent  show  the  varying  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  currents  through  which  they  pass.  By  means 
of  some  specially  designed  theodolites  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  action  of  the  balloons  for  every  minute — all  the  observer 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  instrument  trained  on  them  and  the 
recording  apparatus  does  the  rest.  "With  the  theodolite  in 
use  it  is  possible  to  keep  one's  eye  on  the  balloons  imtil  they 
finally  burst,  whether  that  be  ten  or  thirty  miles  distant. 
Balloons  rise  rapidly;  the  set  which  rose  to  twelve  miles 
ascended  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  per  second.  The  angle, 
direction,  and  speed  was  observed  and  recorded  every 
minute  of  the  ascent. 

The  Avalon  tests  were  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  of  the  "Weather  Bureau  by  Mr.  Sherry,  who 
has  been  connected  with  all  of  the  upper-air  research  work ; 
Mr.  Gregg,  senior  research  observer  at  Mount  "Weather ;  and 
Mr.  Hathaway,  who  used  the  theodolite.  The  writer  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  work  at  Avalon  during  the  time  the 
experiments  were  carried  on.     In  common  with  all  aerial 
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observations,  the  instruments  used  at  Avalon  were  carefully 
tested  before  and  after  ascents  so  that  the  results  are  com- 
parable. That  a  high  state  of  instrumental  perfection  has 
been  obtained  among  all  of  the  nations  conducting  such 
experiments  is  shown  by  their  close  agreement  as  to  results. 
Theory  as  to  the  Existence  of  the  Stratosphere. — The 
most  important  discovery  made  by  free  balloons  is  that  the 
envelope  of  air  governing  our  weather  conditions  is  about 
three  miles  in  height.  Three  or  four  miles  higher  the  air 
reaches  its  minimum  temperature  and  thereafter  becomes 
steadily  warmer.  "Whether  there  is  a  limit  where  there 
is  a  level  temperature  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  For  want 
of  a  better  name  meteorologists  termed  this  region  the 
"isothermal  layer,"  but  from  recent  observations  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  misnomer  and  that  "stratosphere"  can  be  used 
more  correctly.  In  Canada  balloon  soundings  showed  the 
lowest  temperature  in  America  (94  degree  Fahr.  below 
zero)  during  the  summer  months  at  an  altitude  of  nine 
miles,  while  at  fourteen  miles  the  temperature  had  in- 
creased 14  degrees.  The  theory  that  the  altitude  where 
the  temperature  begins  to  increase  is  higher  at  the  equator 
and  lower  in  temperate  regions  was  strikingly  confirmed  by 
recent  balloon  soundings  in  the  tropical  stratosphere.  Dr. 
Van  Bremmelen  in  Nature  says : 

During  the  recent  rainy  season  at  Batavia  on  November  5,  1913, 
sounding  balloons  recorded  the  lowest  air  temperature  on  record, 
133°  Fahr.  below  zero,  at  an  elevation  exceeding  eleven  miles. 

This  ascent  showed  that  from  11  to  16  miles  the  temperature 
increased  from  — 133  to  — 60  degrees.  In  other  words,  there  was 
an  increase  of  73  degrees  in  a  rise  of  a  little  over  five  miles.  This 
is  the  usual  rate  of  increase  over  continental  Europe. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  isothermal  layer  is 
best  explained  by  Professor  W.  J.  Humphreys,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  facult}^  who  stated  in  a  recent  volume  of 
the  Mount  Weather  Bulletin  : 

Since  ozone  and  water  vapor  transmit  solar  radiatidii  fairly  well, 
most   reaches  the  lower   levels   of  the   earth   where   it   is   absorbed 
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and  there  re-emitted  as  long  waves,  as  water  vapor  is  nearly  opaque. 
In  this  way  the  lower  atmosphere  becomes  heated  and  rises,  in 
which  act  it  cools  by  expansion  and  by  radiation  until  it  reaches 
a  minimum  temperature  determined  mainly  by  the  sum  total  of  the 
energy  emitted  from  lower  levels. 

The  Avalon  observations  confirmed  observations  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  and  locally  were  of  value  in 
determining  the  upward  limit  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  rate 
and  amount  of  radiation  from  the  earth,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  summer  cloud. 

THE    TROPOSPHERE 

As  we  have  watched  the  clouds  (now^here  more  beautiful 
than  in  California),  have  we  not  asked  ourselves  these 
questions,  "What  causes  them?  How  thick  is  the  layer  of 
atmosphere  producing  them  ?  What  is  the  vertical  thickness 
of  the  rain-cloud?  How  far  upward  does  the  convectional 
force  operate  in  making  visible  the  massive  thunderheads — 
the  cloud  that  produces  the  violent  storms  of  the  moiui- 
tains  and  the  waterspouts  of  the  sea?  How  high  are  the 
feathery  cirrus  clouds?  At  what  rate  does  the  air  cool  to 
make  possible  the  perpetual  snow  upon  the  Sierras?"  In 
general  these  questions  were  answered  by  the  recent  balloon 
ascents.  The  records  from  the*  instruments  which  soared 
twenty  miles  and  over,  showed  that  the  steady  decrease  in 
moisture  is  uniform,  becoming  practically  nil  at  the  upper 
limits.  It  was  also  found  that  the  velo  cloud  of  this  coast 
extends  upward  on  an  average  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile; 
that  the  trade-wind  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  thick; 
and  that  the  particles  composing  the  highest  cirrus  clouds 
are  widely  separated  and  are  continually  forming  and  re- 
forming, generally  at  an  elevation  exceeding  five  miles. 

Glonds  are  the  best  indicators  of  the  weather  in  the  loiver 
levels. — Clouds,  by  their  character,  indicate  the  condition 
of  the  upper  air  and  also  the  drift  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
also  serve  to  indicate  the  observer's  position  and  proximity 
with  reference  to  the  low  pressure  area.    There  is,  of  course, 
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no  dividino-  Hue  between  the  stratosphere  and  the  tropo- 
sphere. The  upper  level  of  the  troposphere  varies  with  the 
season  and  the  latitude,  and  yet  the  vertical  thickness  of 
this  belt  is  made  visible  by  the  clouds. 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  sunny  skies  of  Cali- 
fornia, most  of  the  varieties  of  cloud  formation  known  to 
meteorologists  can  be  observed  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  state.  The  storm  clouds  are  seen  more  frequently  over 
the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  fair-weather 
clouds  in  the  southern.  Eureka,  for  example,  has  less  than 
one  hundred  cloudless  days  in  a  year,  and  San  Diego  nearly 
three  hundred.  Yet  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
portions  of  the  state  experience  the  same  variety  of  clouds. 

The  layer  of  cloud  covering  the  earth  is  relatively  very 
thin.  If,  for  example,  we  could  examine  the  earth  from 
the  moon,  we  would  doubtless  see  a  veil  of  cloud  covering 
little  more  than  half  the  surface.  At  that  distance  the 
clouds  would  have  no  texture,  the  earth  would  appear 
swathed  in  an  irregular  sheet  of  formless  vapor,  through 
which,  from  time  to  time,  the  land  and  water  areas  could 
be  seen.  The  cloud-cover  of  the  earth  is  most  attenuated ; 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  film,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  less 
than  one  eight-hundredth  of  the  earth's  diameter  in  vertical 
thickness.  The  thinne.ss  of  tlie  earth's  atmosphere  may  be 
more  clearly  comprehended  if  we  realize  that  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  cloud-layer  on  an  eight-inch  terrestrial  globe 
would  be  one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Yet  it  is  in  this  thin 
belt  that  clouds  form,  so  that  it  is  seen  our  weather  is  pro- 
duced within  limited  confines. 
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II 

THE  DOLLAR  AND  CENTS  VALUE   OF  CALIFORNIA 
METEOROLOGY 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  such  is  the  effect 
of  weather  upon  life  and  its  multitudinous  forms,  that  the 
practical  applications  of  meteorology  are  limited  only  by  the 
efficiency  of  a  weather  service.  This  means  that  a  weather 
service  is  burdened  with  innumerable  duties,  so  complex 
and  widespread  as  to  be  a  revelation  to  all  but  those  actively 
engaged  in  such  work.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
present  a  birdseye  view  of  the  field  of  endeavor  as  seen  by 
one  professionally  engaged  in  such  work. 

While  other  nations  have  weather  services  of  marked 
efficiency  so  far  as  research  goes,  and  possess  long  govern- 
mental series  of  uninterrupted  observations,  it  is  believed 
that  the  "Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  by  its  wide 
scope  and  generous  organization,  combines  theory  with  prac- 
tice to  a  degree  unsurpassed  among  like  institutions.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  not  a  serious  storm,  frost  or  flood  has 
occurred  within  the  past  decade  without  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  having  issued  timely  warnings  before  the 
event  occurred. 

The  history  of  our  weather  service  is  quite  a  romantic 
one,  having  its  beginning  as  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  On  November  1,  1870, 
the  first  meteorological  observation  was  telegraphed  in  to 
Washington,  and  this  date  marks  the  birth  of  the  .synoptic 
weather  map.  The  extensions  and  usefulness  of  the  Bureau 
have  kept  pace  Mith  the  growth  of  the  country,  until  now 
over  five  thousand  stations  send  their  weather  reports  to  the 
central  office  at  Washington.  Of  these,  two  hundred  are  of 
the  regular  Weather  Bureau  and  fifty  are  from  designated 
vessels  which  radiograph  regular  observations;  the  others 
are  co-operative  and  special  observers. 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  forcasts  of  the  weather,  the 
river  and  flood  division  is  enabled  by  its  investigations  to 
forecast  river  heights  to  the  tenth  of  a  foot  weelcs  before 
the  event.  As  an  indication  of  what  the  flood  loss  might 
have  been  -vdthont  warnings  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
flood  loss  in  1913,  despite  the  warnings,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  million  dollars.  Aside  from  the 
commercial  industries,  there  are  special  services  maintained 
for  special  interests  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
services  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  fruit,  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  sugar  and  cotton  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  mountain  states  have  a  comprehensive  snow 
service.  The  extent  to  which  farmers  depend  upon  the 
stored  waters  of  California  was  l)rought  forcibly  to  mind 
when  the  papers  reported  the  breaking  of  a  dam  allowing 
water  to  waste  which  would  have  irrigated  100,000  acres 
of  alfalfa. 

Orchard  investigations  as  to  frost  prevention  have  been 
carried  on  in  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  Utah,  Oregon,  Ohio 
and  in  southern  California.  In  southern  California  since 
the  frost  of  1913,  protection  of  the  citrus  crop  has  given 
the  California  Weather  Bureau  men  the  most  concern.  As 
considerable  work  along  the  line  of  frost  investigation  has 
been  aceomplislied  lately,  it  is  thought  that  perhaps  a  de- 
tailed account  of  our  work  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

SOME    OF    THE    PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS    OP"    METEOROLOGY 

IN    CALIFORNIA 

Utilization  of  Frost  Warnings  in  the  Citrus  Region  of 
Southern  California. — For  twenty  years  or  more  oranges 
and  lemons  have  been  successfully  raised  in  southern  Calif- 
ornia, but  it  is  only  within  the  past  decade  that  strictly 
scientific  and  up-to-date  methods  have  been  used  in  raising 
and  selling  the  citrus  products.  This  brought  about  a 
standardization  of  both  the  fruit  and  the  marketing.  Im- 
proved and  more  expensive  methods  of  preparing  the  land, 
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irrigating  it,  and  planting  with  high-grade  stock,  as  well  as 
constant  vigilance  in  fumigating  and  spraying  for  fruit 
pests,  made  necessary  better  facilities  for  packing,  handling 
and  selling  the  product.  The  frost  menace  first  made  its 
appearance  in  1896  and  some  regions  escaped  without  seri- 
ous damage.  The  orchardists  in  the  frosted  localities  im- 
mediately began  experimenting  with  various  preventatives, 
thus  antedating  the  frost  protective  work  of  the  Colorado, 
Washington  and  Oregon  deciduous  fruit  growers.  The  frost 
of  two  years  ago  increased  the  number  of  heating  appliances 
and  the  severe  frost  of  1912-13  brought  the  entire  industry 
in  all  portions  of  California  face  to  face  with  an  added 
hazard.  It  has  been  said  that  the  freeze  of  1913  raised  a 
new  crop  of  prevaricators,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  claimed  that  their  district  was  frostless, 
and  the  others  who  declared  that  their  district  suffered 
destruction.  A  year  has  passed,  and  it  is  not  too  optimistic 
to  say  that  the  truth  is  a  little  nearer  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Those  orchardists,  who,  anticipating  severe  frosts, 
had  provided  themselves  with  artificial  heating  devices,  real- 
ized handsomely  on  their  additional  investment,  for  the 
short  crop  of  oranges,  lemons  and  grape-fruit  brought  ex- 
cellent prices.  Fruit-growers  in  the  citrus  region  of  Cali- 
fornia now  add  to  their  fixed  expense  account  a  liberal 
allowance  for  oil  or  coal  pots,  storage  of  fuel,  instrumental 
equipment  and  quarters  for  emergency  labor.  One  million 
approved  oil  pots  are  now  scattered  over  the  citrus  region 
in  southern  California. 

In  order  to  state  the  problem  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  character  of  the  country,  its  eleva- 
tion and  configuration,  the  variations  in  exposure  to  sun- 
shine and  moon,  and  the  variations  in  temperature  that 
are  caused  by  local  environment.  It  is  proposed  to  touch 
upon  the  distribution  of  lemons  and  oranges  in  differing 
climatic  areas;  weather  conditions  causing  frost  will  be 
briefly  discussed ;  the  manner  in  which  warnings  are  issued 
by  the  local  office  of  the  AVeather  Bureau  at  Los  Angeles, 
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and  how  they  are  utilized  l)y  the  fruit  growers  in  this 
district  will  be  considered,  and  the  essentials  of  orchard 
heating  devices  will  also  be  described. 

Character  of  the  country. — The  citrus  district  of  south- 
ern California  covers  a  thin,  crescent-shaped  region  having 
Santa  Barbara  for  one  extreme  and  San  Diego  for  the  other 
with  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  marking  the  eastern 
limits.  This  territory  covers  about  200  miles  northwest  to 
southeast  and  forty  miles  in  width.  j\Iuch  of  the  coast 
region,  while  possessing  the  climate,  does  not  have  the 
requisite  soil.  In  elevation  this  district  ranges  from  tide- 
water to  one  thoiLsand  feet  above  sea-level.  Although  the 
exposure  is  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  relative  regional 
advantages  are  determined  by  the  configuration  of  the 
country. 

Variations  in  grove  location. — Citrus  groves  are  located 
with  a  western  exposure  on  the  coast  near  Santa  Barbara, 
and  San  Diego,  with  a  southern  exposure  at  Santa  Paula,  a 
northern  exposure  at  Corona,  a  western  exposure  in  por- 
tions of  Redlands  and  Riverside,  valley  locations  in  San 
Fernando,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  washes  as  at  Fill- 
more, and  ill  the  foothill  district  of  Pasadena. 

Variations  in  temperature  caused  hy  local  environment. — 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  these  widely  different  exposures 
give  varying  temperature  values.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
what  promises  to  be  a  general  frost  will  give  orchard  therm- 
ometer readings  vary  from  26  to  56  degrees  in  this  dis- 
trict. A  descending  wind  over  the  San  Bernardino  ]\Ioun- 
tains,  or  a  change  from  the  land  to  the  sea  breeze  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Paula,  Chula  Vista,  or  other  coast  localities, 
will  change  the  temperature  as  much  as  15  degrees  in  as 
many  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sudden  cessation  of 
wind  in  Ihe  lower  districts  will  check  natural  drainage  and 
lower  the  temperature  many  d(;grees  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  differing 
climatic  features  in  this  region  is  noticed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  lemons  and  grape-fruit  from  the  region  where  they 
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are  grown  to  the  more  even  and  cooler  coast  climate. 
Lemons  grown  on  the  warm  hillsides  in  winter  are  fre- 
quently sent  a  hundred  miles  north  for  natural  cold  storage 
and  curing  during  the  summer. 

Some  pressure  conditions  which  cause  frost  in  southern 
California. — There  are  three  varieties  of  pressure  distribu- 
tion that  bring  frost  to  this  locality.  Named  in  order  of 
their  frequency  they  may  be  considered  as  follows:  First, 
well-marked  and  general  high-pressure  conditions  prevailing 
over  the  entire  coast,  such  as,  for  example,  preceded  the 
phenomenal  freeze  of  January  5,  6,  and  7,  1913.  Second, 
the  advent  of  a  small  but  energetic  high  area  to  the  coast 
south  of  Point  Conception.  The  formation  of  this  area  has 
to  be  carefully  watched.  It  will  frequently  impinge  on  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  If  another  high  area 
happens  to  be  in  control  of  the  weather  over  the  western 
half  of  the  country  this  southern  area  will  aid  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  attendant  northern  low  area,  with  accompanying 
gradients,  resulting  in  heavy  local  rain.  The  southern  high 
will  then  drift  easterly,  after  the  northern  low  moves  north- 
easterly, and  it  is  then  that  the  sky  clears  and  strong  radia- 
tion ensues,  producing  frost  in  the  citrus  region.  A  third 
condition,  and  one  that  sometimes  brings  unexpected  cold, 
is  when  an  immense  continental  high  is  apparently  too  far 
to  the  eastward  to  affect  the  temperatures,  but  a  slight 
weakening  of  the  northwestern  low  area  will  allow  the  in- 
fluence of  the  high  to  be  felt  in  a  sudden  fall  in  temperature. 

How  frost  warnings  are  issued  from  the  Los  Angeles 
office. — Warnings  of  frost  are  prepared  according  to  their 
expected  severity,  such  as  "light  frost  in  exposed  places," 
"light  frost,"  "heavy  frost  in  lower  levels,"  "heavy  frost," 
"severe  frost,"  "killing  frost,"  "killing  frost,  growers 
should  fire  early. ' '  These  warnings  are  printed  on  forecast 
cards  and  on  maps  and  delivered  to  the  post  office  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning  to  about  a  thousand  addresses. 
The  eleven  o'clock  and  other  editions  of  the  evening  papers 
print  regular  weather  ".stories"  during  the  season,  in  which 
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the  local  forecaster  is  quoted  in  full  and  generally  with 
much  accuracy.  The  largest  long-distance  telephone  com- 
pany distributes  the  morning  forecasts  free  of  charge  to 
every  central  in  southern  California  so  that  every  grower 
can  readily  secure  the  morning  weather  report.  Special 
long-distance  warnings  are  sent  to  responsible  distributing 
enters  in  this  district  whenever  (1st)  the  morning  forecast 
happens  to  be  too  late  for  the  mails,  (2nd)  in  the  evening 
when  conditions  have  changed,  making  a  special  additional 
warning  necessary. 

Utilization  of  frost  learnings. — -The  co-operative  associa- 
tions throughout  this  district  have  such  an  excellent  system 
that  all  information  received  from  the  Los  Angeles  office  is 
immediately  put  to  the  best  use.  Individual  growers  depend 
on  the  official  warnings  to  a  great  extent,  although  all  have 
their  own  alarm-thermometers  and  instrumental  equipment 
which  in  addition  allows  them  to  amplify  the  warning. 
The  writer  happened  to  be  at  a  large  citrus  headquarters 
when  a  frost  warning  was  received.  The  military  exactness 
and  promptitude  of  the  association  in  delivering  and  ex- 
ecuting orders  for  the  "firing  squad"  gave  evidence  of 
the  successful  working  out  of  a  splendid  system.  In  all 
districts  nothing  is  now  left  to  chance ;  the  management  of 
the  majority  of  the  big  orchards  reminds  a  visitor  of  the 
scientific  accuracy  observed  in  a  Government  agricultural 
experiment  station.  At  Corona,  Santa  Paula,  and  other 
places  a  checking-up  system  is  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
local  orehardists. 

Orchard  protection  hy  heating  devices. — Wliere  there 
is  one  coal  basket  in  this  district  there  are  over  one  thousand 
oil-pots,  so  popular  has  become  the  oil  system  of  heating. 
The  plan  is  to  allow  a  seven-gallon  oil-pot  for  each  tree, 
M'ith  a  double  row  of  pots  around  the  exposed  side  of  the 
grove.  The  improved  down-draft  pot  will  last  from  six  to 
ten  years  if  given  good  care.  It  is  very  economical,  as 
the  fire  can  be  regulated  depending  on  the  variation  in  air 
temporaturo.      At    Santa    Paula    it    lias    been    found    that 
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temporatnres  as  low  as  12  degrees  can  be  negotiated  safely. 
Protection  by  oil-pots  is  an  expensive  undertaking,  the  cost 
of  equipment  per  acre  being  in  excess  of  $180,  with  $33  for 
maintenance  and  deterioration.  Cost  of  labor  and  oil  would 
be  additional.  Coal-baskets  and  coal  stoves  are  favored  by 
some  orchardists.  There  is  one  feature  in  their  favor,  and 
this  is  that  there  is  no  oil  leakage  in  the  grove.  Oil  drip- 
pings in  the  groves  are  detrimental  to  the  trees,  so  that 
great  care  has  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  such  damage. 
The  piping  of  fuel  oil  and  the  use  of  burners  is  thought  to 
be  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  good  pipe-joint,  and  the  leakage  then  being  so  near  the 
roots  would  injure  the  trees.  Various  systems  of  covering 
the  groves  have  been  tried,  cloth  at  Pomona  and  Corona, 
lath  at  San  Fernando,  and  glass  at  Fillmore.  The  only 
available  thermograph  records  as  to  temperatures  within 
and  without  an  orchard  covering  have  been  made  at 
Pomona.  It  was  found  that  the  minimum  temperature 
within  the  inclosed  portion  of  the  grove  was  from  two  to 
eight  degrees  higher  than  the  outside,  and  that  during 
warm  days  the  inclosure  was  also  from  three  to  four  degrees 
warmer.  The  experiments  have  not  proved  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  conducted  them.  The  experimenters  feel 
that  some  sort  of  covering  is  desirable  to  protect  from  the 
drying  winds  as  well  as  the  cold,  but  the  ideal  shelter  is 
yet  to  be  constructed.  In  this,  and  in  all  other  lines,  intel- 
ligence of  a  high  order  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
many  problems  constantly  confronting  the  citrus  orchardist. 
Elaborate  thermometer  tests  are  carried  on  in  scores  of 
orchards,  and  air  drainage  observations  are  being  made. 

HOT   WAVES  IN   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

Cause  of  Jiot  weather  in  Southern  California. — Such  is 
the  normal  effect  of  the  even-tempered  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
littoral  region  of  southern  California  that  temperatures 
above  90  degrees  are  not  common,  even  in  September,  which 
is  the  hottest  month.     September  17,  1913,  was  the  hottest 
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day  in  the  history  of  southern  California;  on  that  day  the 
thermometer  rose  to  108  degrees  at  Los  Angeles  and  did 
not  fall  lower  than  80  degrees,  marking  nearly  the  record 
for  the  maximum  and  breaking  all  records  for  the  minimum 
temperature.  The  cause  of  all  hot  weather  in  this  region 
is  the  entrance  from  the  northwest  of  a  well-defined  area 
of  high  barometric  pressure  while  there  is  a  low  pressure 
area  over  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  This  is  one  of  the 
simplest  arrangements  of  isobars  drawn  on  the  weather 
map.  The  results  are  always  the  same,  viz.,  rapid  rise  in 
temperature  brought  about  by  the  outpouring  of  the  air 
from  the  high  area  towards  the  southwestern  depression. 
This  results  in  temperatures  well  al)ove  90  degrees  and 
relative  humidities  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  During  the  hour 
of  maximum  temperature  at  Los  Angeles  the  thermometer 
in  the  office  room  of  the  AVeather  Bureau  showed  104 
degrees,  while  psychrometric  observations  in  the  same  room 
gave  4  per  cent  as  the  relative  humidity. 

The  steep  gradients  caused  by  the  intensities  of  the  high 
and  low  areas  produce  dust-storms  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
southern  California.  While  they  are  distressing  during 
their  short  duration  they  are  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  weather.  Whenever  on  a  day  that  the  high 
area  builds  up  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  difference  in  pres- 
sure, tlie  next  morning  sees  a  brilliantly  clear  sunrise  with- 
out a  cloud  or  a  particle  of  dust  visible  in  the  air.  Shortly 
after  sunrise  a  long,  low-lying  streamer  of  dust  breaks  across 
the  floor  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  At  a  distance  it  looks 
like  tule-fog,  and  duriiig  Ihc  first  hour  it  does  not  rise 
higher  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  As  the  wind  vvarnxs  up 
to  its  work  the  dust-cloud  begins  to  rise,  and,  combined  with 
the  strong  convectional  movement  often  attains  a  height  of 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet.  The  reason  that  the  dust-storm 
generally  occurs  on  the  second  day  of  the  presence  of  the 
northwestern  high  and  southwestern  low  system,  and  rarely 
lasts  beyond  twenty-fouf  hours,  is  Ihat  the  Ihird  day  gener- 
allv  marks  the  end  of  hot  weather  in  southern  California. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  apparent;  as  soon  as  the  high  area 
moves  a  few  hundred  miles  easterly  the  system  loses  force 
and  the  72-hour  hot  period  ends  in  a  foggy  night.  "Wlien- 
ever  the  high  area  is  given  a  southeasterly  direction,  the 
''norther"  conditions  give  place  to  that  infrequent  phase 
of  California  weather — moderately  high  temperatures  ac- 
companied by  high  relative  humidity.  "When  "norther" 
conditions  occur  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  they 
give  the  clear,  warm  and  dry  weather  that  is  the  boast  of 
Californians.  It  is  thus  seen  that  from  their  nature  frosts 
or  low  temperatures  are  not  often  associated  with  them, 
although  when  "northers"  occur  in  December  or  January 
they  are  sometimes  followed  by  heavy  frost. 

FLOODS   IN   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

For  the  past  two  Februarys  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  excessive  precipitation  has  occurred.  While  the  storm 
of  February  18-24,  1913,  was  the  heaviest  rainfall  in 
twenty-four  hours  on  record  in  Los  Angeles,  the  storm  of 
a  year  later  (February  18-21),  gave  this  region  one  of  the 
greatest  floods.  Floods  are  not  usual  in  this  region,  as  his- 
tory shows,  but  this  is  more  because  of  the  topography  of 
the  country,  the  character  of  the  soil,  etc.,  than  the  tor- 
rential rainfall.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  precipitation  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state, 
its  relationship  to  elevation,  the  geographical  boimdaries  of 
the  region  about  Los  Angeles,  the  progress  of  the  storm  of 
February  18,  1914,  and  a  brief  review  of  the  contributing 
cause  of  floods  in  this  district  in  general. 

The  rainstorm  of  February  18-21,  1914,  caused  the  most 
damaging  but  not  the  greatest  flood  in  the  history  of  Los 
Angeles.  Railway  and  street  traffic  were  interrupted  for 
a  period  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  bridges  and  roadbeds 
were  destroyed,  the  harbor  was  silted,  and  some  ranches 
and  orchards  swept  bare.  The  total  property  loss  probably 
exceeded  ten  million  dollars.     This  was  offset  to  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  by  the  great  amount  of  good  this  storm 
did  in  filling  the  depleted  mountain  reservoirs,  raising  the 
level  of  the  valley  groimd-water,  and  amply  soaking  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district. 

Cause  of  precipitatioyi  in  southern  California. — As  is 
well  kno^\Ti,  there  is  but  one  cause  in  the  production  of  rain, 
i.e.,  condensation  of  atmospheric  moisture  below  the  satura- 
tion-point. This  condensation  is  brought  about  primarily 
by  the  action  of  the  eddying  winds  in  a  storm  center;  and 
secondarily  by  the  upward  deflection  of  moisture-bearing 
winds.  Owing  to  the  general  easterly  drift  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  in  these  latitudes,  the  air  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
reaches  us  moist  and  of  nearly  constant  temperature.  Pre- 
cipitation occurs  therefore  whenever  there  is  sufficient 
atmospheric  disturbance  to  cool  by  expansion  the  moisture- 
laden  winds.  This  disturbing  feature  is  almost  invariably 
an  aerial  eddy,  the  familiar  "low"  of  the  weather  map. 
Whenever  the  path  of  a  low-pressure  area  extends  southerly 
as  far  as  north  latitude  40,  precipitation  results  in  this 
portion  of  the  state.  The  amount  of  the  precipitation  is 
determined  generally  by  the  blocking  of  a  ridge  of  high 
pressure  which  prevents  the  normal  easterly  drift  of  the 
storm  area.  It  is  thus  seen  that  without  the  slight  southerly 
deflection  in  the  paths  of  the  northern  storm  track,  southern 
California  would  be  practically  rainless  all  of  the  time 
instead  of  more  than  half  the  year.  The  rainfall  in  south- 
em  California  is  one  of  the  least  dependable  of  meteoro- 
logical elements.  The  irregularity  of  the  seasonal  rainfall 
is  shown  by  the  wide  difference  between  the  normal  rainfall 
of  15.5  inches  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  extremes  of  5.6  inches 
(1898-99)  and  38.2  inches  (1883-84).  As  it  is,  rain  occurs 
only  during  a  fraction  of  the  year.  Los  Angeles  has  an 
average  of  but  sixteen  days  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  rain,  and  only  five  days  with  an  inch  or  more. 

Precipitation  profiles  indicate  that  there  are  three  im- 
portant factors   in   the   production   of   floods    in   the   Los 
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Angeles  district :  first,  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  last 
rain  and  the  flood ;  second,  the  rapidity  of  the  rainfall,  and 
third,  the  total  amount  deposited. 

Lessom  from  the  flood. — Loss  by  heavy  rain  is  not  un- 
known in  the  Los  Angeles  district,  the  flood  of  1914  being 
the  third  severe  flood  in  local  history,  and  the  eighth  heavy 
flood.  Records  show  that  the  floods  of  1881  and  1889  were 
more  serions  than  the  last  one.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be 
no  question  but  that  another  series  of  heavy  rains  which 
characterized  the  floods  in  the  spring  of  1881  would  make 
the  last  storm  appear  inconsequential.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  great  flood  took  place  thirty  years  ago, 
Los  Angeles  was  a  town  of  probably  less  than  20.000  people. 
With  its  present  population  of  approximately  half  a  million, 
the  run-off  area  has  been  greatly  increased  owing  to  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  roofs,  paved  streets,  sidewalks,  etc., 
while  the  absorption  area  has  been  lessened  from  the  same 
cause.  The  steady  progress  in  building,  especially  during 
the  last  decade,  has  had  the  minor  effect  of  diminishing 
the  damage  by  floods  because  of  the  considerable  consump- 
tion of  sand  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete.  This  has 
proportionately  deepened  the  channel  of  the  Los  Angeles 
River  where  it  passes  through  the  city. 

STORM  W^ARNINGS  ON  THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST 

It  is  not  often  that  a  severe  storm  menaces  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  but  when  it  does,  from  its  very  infrequency, 
the  damage  is  liable  to  be  considerable  unless  timely  warn- 
ings are  given  out.  The  San  Francisco  forecast  center 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  keeping  well  in  advance 
in  the  matter  of  forecasts,  especially  those  relating  to 
storms.  To  bring  the  matter  home  to  us,  let  us  imagine  one 
single  storm  striking  our  coast  without  warning;  such  a 
condition  is  unthinkable,  for  the  men  of  the  bureau  are  on 
the  lookout  all  along  the  coast  like  the  pickets  in  an  enemy's 
country.     That  shipmasters  appreciate  this  work  is  evinced 
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by  their  co-operation  in  both  making  and  sending  observa- 
tions by  wireless  and  mail,  and  their  willingness  to  pass 
along  the  word  of  weather  warnings,  both  by  wireless  and 
signals.  Professor  iMcAdie  (then  the  California  district 
forecaster)  once  visited  the  S.S.  "President"  with  me  to 
thank  Captain  Cousins  personally  for  stopping  his  ship  in 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  transmitting  a  storm  warning  to 
a  schooner  outward  bound.  That  the  schooner  did  not  heed 
the  warning  of  the  oncoming  storm,  and,  in  fact,  was  never 
heard  from,  did  not  detract  from  the  courtesy  of  the  ship- 
master's act. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  wireless  method  of  weather 
reports  and  warnings  has  given  a  remarkable  impetus  to 
the  practical  application  of  marine  meteorology.  Begin- 
ning July  15.  191-1,  the  radiograph  centers  of  the  United 
States  daily  sent  broadcast  weather  and  wind  forecasts  so 
that  every  sliip  within  the  radius  of  the  distributing  center 
received  at  an  appointed  hour  definite  data  as  to  the 
position,  intensity  and  direction  of  the  storm  centers,  with 
appropriate  wind  and  weather  forecasts.  In  fact,  on  some 
of  the  larger  liners  a  regular  daily  weather  map  is  con- 
structed and  posted  aboard  the  ship;  this  is  in  striking 
fulfillment  of  S.  F.  B.  ^lorse's  prophecy  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  time  would  come  when 
a  ship  leaving  either  shore  would  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation by  telegraph  during  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  now.  as  paid  observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
fifty  vessels  that  report  simultaneous  observations  by  wire- 
less to  the  central  office  in  Washington. 

INTENSIVE  CLIMATOLOGICATv  SURVEYS 

Whenever  a  science  can  be  made  practical  enough  to 
have  a  dollar  and  cents  value,  then  it  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  ;i  most  enviable  ])()sitinn.  From  being  a  eomnion 
thing  to  talk  aboul,  meteorology  is  recognized,  especially 
in  California,  as  the  mo.st  valuable  asset.  There  is  a  tract 
of  land  in  southern  California  fifteen  miles  long,  five  miles 
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wide,  lying  east  and  west,  fronting  southerly  upon  the  sea, 
and  rising  therefrom  in  benches  and  terraces  to  an  elevation 
of  1500  feet.  This  is  now  virgin  land,  practically  unin- 
habited, as  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  buildings  on  it.  The 
selection  of  town  sites,  the  development  of  the  several  har- 
bors, the  location  of  hydroaeroplane  stations,  the  building 
of  the  road  and  railway  systems,  and  in  brief,  the  placing 
of  relative  values  upon  the  parcels  of  land  for  country 
homes  and  intensified  farming,  all  depend  upon  the  results 
of  a  climatological  survey  begim  in  June,  1914,  and  which 
will  continue  for  one  year.  Automatic  instruments  of  the 
most  approved  type  have  been  erected  throughout  this  prop- 
erty, the  record  sheets  are  corrected  and  computed  and  the 
vast  amount  of  data  thus  secured  is  to  be  digested.  The 
results  will  give  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  exact  climatic 
conditions  pertaining  to  every  ten-acre  plot  in  the  entire 
16,000  acres.  To  my  Imowledge  this  is  the  first  time  that 
a  meteorologist  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  civil 
engineer,  and  in  this  instance  he  has  had  worthy  leaders, 
some  of  the  best  landscape  engineers  of  the  United  States 
have  now  completed  a  map  of  this  property  worked  down 
by  actual  surveys  to  five-foot  contours.  A  common  slogan 
in  California  is  ''There's  w^ealth  in  the  climate,"  but  to 
estimate  property  by  its  actual  climatic  value  is  an  entirely 
new  departure.  This  may  well  be  said  to  mark  one  of  the 
most  recent  practical  applications  of  meteorology. 
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PURPOSES  OF  RURAL  CREDIT  AND  LAND  SETTLE- 
MENT MEASURES  IN  Cx\LIFORNIA* 


Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt 


The  integrity  of  any  race  depends  upon  its  comparative 
increase  in  numbers.  The  prosperity  of  any  country  de- 
pends largely  upon  its  increase  in  population.  For  these 
reasons  many  of  the  nations  are  in  active  competition  to 
retain  and  increase  existing  population  or  to  secure  by 
colonization  the  population  of  other  countries.  One  of  the 
large  factors  in  the  development  of  Eastern  United  States 
has  been  the  annual  increment  of  foreigners.  The  United 
States  has  had  the  wealth  created  by  these  vast  masses  of 
people  without  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  the  wage  earn- 
ing age. 

California  has  developed  more  slowly  than  the  nine 
North  Atlantic  States — an  area  of  equal  size  with  ten  times 
the  population — because  the  cost  of  bringing  an  immigrant 
from  Europe  to  New  York  City  has  been  about  two-fifths 
that  of  bringing  him  to  California.  Conditions  now  favor 
the  coming  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  immigration  to 
California  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

In  all  new  countries  the  people  go  first  either  to  the 
mines  or  to  the  land.     In  1910  about  seventeen  million  of 


*  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  Los  Angeles,  California,  November  12,  1914, 
and  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  California  State  Realty  Fed- 
eration, November  20,  1914. 
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the  twenty-eight  million  acres  of  farm  land  in  California 
were  held  in  farms  of  one  thousand  acres  or  over.  There 
are  one  hundred  million  acres  of  land  in  California.  Three 
per  cent  only  was  held  in  farms  of  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres.  The  basic  question  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  State  is  the  colonization  of  its  own  people  or  of 
the  peoples  of  other  countries,  upon  these  lands.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
California  can,  and  will  support  comfortably,  more  com- 
fortably than  at  present,  ten  millions  of  people,  provided 
the  following  five  conditions  are  met : 

First. — Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  land  settle- 
ment can  be  accomplished  without  too  great  an  overhead 
charge.  It  is  of  record  that  it  costs  seventy  dollars  an  acre 
to  sell  the  land  of  a  subdivision  which  costs  wholesale  thirty 
dollars  per  acre.  It  is  further  claimed  that  such  a  Govern- 
ment as  Australia  estimates  the  cost  of  land  colonization  at 
five  per  cent  on  the  original  value  of  the  land,  while  in 
California  commissions  for  the  sale  of  land  sometimes  reach 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  sale  price.  Further- 
more these  transactions  have  not  infrequently  been  un- 
profitable to  the  o\^^ler  of  the  land,  the  selling  agent  and 
the  buyer.  Neither  legitimate  capital  nor  constructive  labor 
received  a  just  reward.  The  plain  fact  is  that  farming  is 
a  type  of  business  which  will  not,  cannot,  stand  such  over- 
head charges. 

Second. — Some  method  must  be  found  of  assisting  the 
new  settler  over  the  first  years  of  development  until  the 
enterprise  becomes  a  going  concern.  The  man  who  takes 
a  tract  of  undeveloped  land,  has  the  following  conditions 
to  meet : 

(1)  He  must  have  money  to  construct  buildings. 

(2)  He  must  buy  teams  and  tools  with  which  to  work  the 
land. 

(3)  He  must  plant  trees  and  wait  for  them  to  grow;  or 
he  must  buy  live  stock  with  which  to  produce  milk,  meat 
or  wool. 
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(4)  He  must  have  funds  on  which  to  live. 

(5)  He  must  meet  the  interest  charges,  often  on  an 
excessive  capitalization  and  not  infrequently  at  too  high  a 
rate. 

(6)  He  must  pay  back  the  principal  in  five  years. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  six  things  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  land  during  the  first  five  years  is  in  many  cases, 
perhaps  most  cases,  an  economic  impossibility.  When  land 
was  available  for  homesteading  the  fifth  and  sixth  items  did 
not  need  to  be  met. 

Some  countries  are  meeting  this  situation  by  various 
forms  of  land  and  chattel  mortgage  credit.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  for  example,  offers  settlers  either  "ready 
made"  farms  or  "loan"  farms.  Briefly,  the  basic  principle 
is  to  make  the  farm  as  nearly  as  possible  a  going  concern 
from  the  start  and  to  give  the  purchaser  twenty  years  in 
which  to  pay  for  the  investment.  It  is  this  system  together 
with  the  low  price  of  land  that  has  attracted  thousands  of 
settlers  to  Canada  and  has  diverted  some  of  the  most  de- 
sirable types  of  American  citizens  from  California. 

Third. — The  settler  must  have  some  authoritative  means 
of  determining  whether  the  character  and  quantity  of  the 
land  he  proposes  to  purchase  is  suited  to  the  type  of  farming 
he  intends  to  follow.  At  present  the  agent  through  whom 
the  purchaser  secures  his  land  is  the  representative  of  the 
seller.  Either  the  agent  should  be  a  disinterested  party  or 
he  should  be  the  agent  of  the  purchaser. 

If  immigrants  come  to  California  in  large  numbers  some 
provision  should  be  made  by  which  they  can  be  taken  to 
designated  camps  or  stations  in  varioiLs  parts  of  the  State 
and  there  instructed  as  to  American  citizenship  and  as  to 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  California  agriculture  and 
other  industries.  One-tenth  of  the  capital  which  a  man  has 
to  invest  could  be  wisely  spent  in  securing  through  authori- 
tative sources  such  information  as  may  be  directly  perti- 
nent to  the  enterprise  in  which  he  expects  to  engage.  It 
would  be  desirable  furthermore,  to  arrange  the  transporta- 
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tion  to  the  State  on  a  basis  that  would  permit  the  immi- 
grant to  go  without  extra  fare  to  any  portion  of  the  State 
and  thus  prevent  congestion  at  the  port  of  entry. 

A  tract  of  land  upon  which  a  man  may  make  a  com- 
fortable living  if  he  owns  it  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
furnish  a  living  and  pay  back  the  principal  with  interest. 
Some  years  ago  the  Victorian  State  Government  of  Australia 
took  our  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  their 
Government  irrigation  projects.  It  was  immediately  realized 
that  if  an  irrigation  system  w^as  to  be  successful  it  was 
necessary  to  have  buyers  for  the  water.     That  meant  set- 
tlers.   The  Government  therefore  to  protect  itself  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land  and  proceeded  to  colonize  them.    "Vic- 
toria not  only  subdivides  and  irrigates  the  land  and  erects 
suitable  buildings,  but  will  advance  money  to  settlers  whom 
it  deems  worthy.     While  Dr.  Mead  was  in  this  coimtry 
recently  he  told  this  story  apropos  of  conditions  which  he 
observed  here.     One  day  a  man  came  to  his  office  in  Mel- 
bourne and  said,  "I  have  no  money  but  I  desire  to  take  one 
of  your  farms.    I  wish  you  to  advance  me  money  with  which 
to  buy  cows."    Dr.  Mead  said,  "No,  we  do  not  know  you, 
we  must  have  some  e\adence  that  you  are  worthy.     Go  out 
and  earn  some  money.     Then  come  back  and  we  will  talk 
with  you."    Six  months  later  he  came  back.    He  had  sup- 
ported  himself   and   family   and   had   saved   seventy-five 
dollars.    "Now,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  stake  me  for  ten 
cows.    With  the  help  of  my  family  I  can  take  care  of  them 
and  we  can  make  a  living. "    "  No, ' '  replied  Dr.  Mead,  ' '  we 
wnll  not  stake  you  for  ten  cows.     It  is  true  that  you  can 
make  a  living  with  ten  cows  but  where  are  we  to  come  in? 
You  cannot  make  a  living  with  ten  cows  and  repay  the 
Government  for  its  investment  with  interest.    We  Avill  loan 
you  money  for  thirty  cows.    You  can  then  make  a  living,  pay 
back  3^our  investment  with  interest. ' '    That  was  done.    The 
man  has  a  monthly  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
one-half  of  which  he  paj^s  to  the  Government  for  interest 
and  reduction  of  principal.     The  remainder  he  has  for 
living  and  other  expenses. 
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In  the  sale  of  small  tracts  to  settlers,  subdividers  have 
apparently  deemed  themselves  shrewd  while  in  fact  it  was 
this  very  circumstance  that  has  prevented  the  settler  in 
many  cases  from  making  a  second  payment.  The  success 
of  American  agriculture  does  not  depend  primarily  upon 
the  yield  per  acre  but  upon  the  product  per  man.  God  pity 
us  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  American  agriculture  must 
be  organized  on  any  other  basis. 

Fourth. — Land  should  be  sold  only  to  persons  whose 
experience  and  temperament  qualif}^  them  to  succeed  and 
who  have  proper  motive  for  wishing  to  settle  in  the  open 
country.  Every  country,  state  or  corporation  which  has 
tried  to  assist  the  settler,  which  has  tried  what  has  come  to 
be  called  "spoon  feeding," — has  found  that  many  ne'er-do- 
wells  have  been  attracted  thereby,  and  has  found  it  necessary 
for  protection  to  practice  "hand  picking."  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  discuss  the  methods  of  "hand  picking."  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  there  is  a  great  gap  between  a  system  which 
seeks  to  colonize  only  the  fit  and  the  system  which  tries 
to  get  a  first  payment  out  of  every  prospect  by  hypnotic 
influences.  That  gap  must  be  closed  or  at  least  greatly 
narrowed. 

Not  only  should  the  prospective  settler  possess  the 
requisite  ability  but  no  man  should  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  land  unless  he  expects  to  build  a  successful 
home.  Last  July  I  passed  a  boy,  perhaps  fourteen,  perhaps 
twelve  years  of  age,  proudly  driving  a  load  of  wheat  from 
the  thrasher  to  the  elevator.  My  companion  remarked : 
"That  boy  is  earning  $2.50  a  day."  In  fact  the  boy  was 
earning  much  more  than  his  daily  wage.  The  training  and 
experience  that  he  was  obtaining  in  contributing  to  the 
family  income  before  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be 
a  greater  asset  than  any  bank  account  he  will  ever  have.  It 
is  probably  demonstrable  that  no  race  of  people  increases 
nor  any  portion  of  any  race  where  children  are  not  a 
material  asset.  Agriculture  is  the  one  great  industry  re- 
maining in  which  children  are  a  material  asset.     Even  to- 
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day  a  large  part  of  the  work  on  American  farms  is  done  by 
boj'S  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Farming  is 
not  a  satisfactory  business  for  an  unmarried  man  or  for 
people  without  prospective  children.  Any  type  of  farming 
that  does  not  lead  to  a  successful  home  is  a  failure.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  recently  w^ritten:  "The  children  should 
be  treated  not  as  a  by-product  of  the  farm,  but  as  the  object 
for  which  the  farm  exists. ' ' 

Fifth. — Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  the  young 
men  of  California  may  become  farmers.  Only  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  agriculture  at  Berkeley  last 
year  had  any  prospect  of  inheriting  a  farm  or  the  money 
with  w^hich  to  buy  one.  The  average  farm  in  California 
represents  an  investment  of  more  than  $16,000.  The 
majority  of  boys  either  reared  on  a  farm  or  in  the  city  must 
push  out  from  the  home  nest.  If  his  father  has  a  farm,  the 
son  cannot  remain  on  it  or  return  to  it  because  the  father 
is  there.  If  a  young  man  inherits  capital  he  seldom  receives 
his  inheritance  at  the  beginning  of  his  biLsiness  life.  He 
may  have  brains  and  brawn  but  no  money.  Under  existing 
conditions  he  joins  the  wage-earning  class  and  after  having 
developed  wage-earning  power  seldom  returns  to  an  in- 
dustrial occupation.  How  is  a  young  man  to  get  $16,000 
or  even  half  that  sum  with  which  to  buy  a  farm  ?  Corpora- 
tions have  a  continuous  life  and  their  method  of  capital- 
ization has  been  fairly  well  worked  out.  The  farms  of  the 
United  States  change  ownership  at  least  three  times  in  the 
century  and  must  be  recapitalized  each  time.  When  land 
could  be  homesteaded  this  condition  was  not  a  pressing 
problem.  Much  land  in  California  now  rents  for  more  per 
acre  than  it  cost  only  a  generation  ago.  In  order  that  the 
young  men  may  enter  upon  the  land  under  existing  condi- 
tions some  form  of  rural  credit  especially  adapted  to  his 
circumstances  is  needed.  The  recapitalization  of  the  land 
through  our  own  sons  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
important  economic  problem  in  America. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


The  sum  of  $1,800,000  to  spend  on  new  buildings  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus — such  was  the  happy  issue  of  the  November  election. 
The  Alumni  Association  had  labored  most  diligently  to  bring  to 
general  public  realization  the  financial  needs  of  the  University 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  buildings.  The  result  was  that 
the  measure  providing  for  a  State  bond  issue  for  new  buildings, 
which  the  Alumni  had  placed  on  the  ballot  by  an  initiative  petition, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  175,688.  This  was  a  larger  majority 
than  was  received  by  any  other  measure  among  the  forty-eight 
initiative,  referendum,  and  constitutional  amendment  measures 
voted  on  at  the  November  election — with  the  single  exception  of  the 
initative  which  would  have  postponed  for  a  year  the  going  into 
operation  of  the  prohibition  law,  had  the  prohibition  measure 
carried. 

Work  Avas  at  once  begun  by  the  Supervising  Architect,  John 
Galen  Howard,  on  plans  for  a  new  classroom  building  between  the 
Library  and  the  Sather  Gate,  to  cost  $800,000,  and  to  contain  class- 
rooms for  3500  students,  studies  for  professors,  and  a  theatre  seating 
.something  more  than  3500  jjcople.  Three  other  building  i)rojects 
are  to  be  realized  from  the  University  Building  Bonds — the  erection 
of  an  additional  unit  for  the  agricultural  group,  to  cost  approx- 
imately $400,000;  the  erection  of  a  unit  of  the  chemistry  group, 
to  cost  approximately  $200,000,  and  the  completion  of  the  University 
Library  in  accordance  with  the  original  plans. 

PRESIDENT'S    FIFTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY 

It  was  on  October  26,  1899,  that  President  Wheeler  arrived  in 
Berkeley  to  take  up  his  duties  as  President  of  the  University  of 
California.  On  October  26,  1914,  the  faculty  met  in  special  session 
to  extend  its  heartv  congratulations  to  President  Wheeler  on  the 
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achievements  of  his  fifteen  j^ears  of  service  to  the  University.  Pro- 
fessor David  Prescott  Barrows,  Dean  of  the  Academic  Faculties,  was 
delegated  to  serve  as  spokesman  for  his  colleagues.  He  spoke 
as  follows: 

Dean  Barrows  Speaks 

"This  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  falls  within  one  day 
of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  your  inauguration  as  President  of 
this  University.  Your  colleagues  have  not  wished  the  day  to  pass 
without  a  few  words  being  said  to  voice  their  appreciation  of  the 
aecade  and  a  half  of  service  you  have  given  and  of  their  affection 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  they  have  honored  me  with  the  charge 
of  being  their  spokesman. 

' '  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  rehearse  the  progress  made  by 
the  University  in  numbers  and  in  physical  resources  under  your 
presidency.  At  this  moment  I  believe  we  are  not  thinking  chiefly 
of  these  things,  satisfactory  though  the_y  be.  We  are  thinking 
rather  of  other  results  of  your  work  infinitely  rarer  than  success  in 
augmenting  numbers  and  increasing  our  plant — results  which  have 
clearly  been  the  object  of  your  greater  pains — namely  the  develop- 
ment of  a  right  system  of  relationship  among  all  who  compose 
this  university  body,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  steadfast  jxirpose 
in  this  community  to  prepare  and  distribute  the  'true  bread  of  life,' 
as  Dante,  I  think,  called  it — the  knowledge  that  begets  right  conduct 
and  that  makes  life  generous. 

"The  government  of  the  American  state  university  is  still  an 
experiment.  It  has  arisen  out  of  the  needs  of  the  western  common- 
wealths of  our  Union ;  is  a  form  of  academic  organization  not  known 
perhaps  elsewhere;  not  successful  apparently  at  all  times  and  places, 
and  yet  quite  likely  to  be  the  one  satisfactory  and  enduring  form  of 
administration  which  Americans  have  so  far  developed  out  of  their 
experience  with  their  state  governments.  If  after  its  severe  trials 
it  succeeds  generally  and  becomes  established  as  the  final  American 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  state  educational  institutions,  how  much 
will  be  owed  to  the  success  of  this  University  under  your  leadership! 
Y  ou  came  here  at  a  time  when  the  several  parts  to  be  borne  in  the  work 
of  this  place  by  Eegents,  professors  and  students  were  not  well 
related  nor  properly  defined:  when  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
University  of  California  would  continue  repeating  the  fundamental 
mistakes  of  policj'  and  government  from  which  such  institutions 
have  sufl'ered.  With  the  discernment  of  great  statesmanship,  you 
disclosed  the  difficulty  and  the  remedies,  and,  partly  by  wise  stipula- 
tion and  then  by  patient  guidance,  you  brought  the  associated  ele- 
ments in   the   life  and  control   of  this  University  to   their  present 
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harmonious  organization.  I  venture  to  state  that  the  academic 
government  whica  we  have  here  is  not  to  be  seen  in  an  equally 
satisfactory  form  elsewhere  and  that  the  University  of  California 
is  the  best  model  that  the  nation  affords  for  the  administration  of  a 
state  university. 

"And  still  further  are  we  grateful  for  your  fostering  of  that 
noble  and  generous  mood  which  prevails  in  this  place — the  thing 
the  students  call  the  'California  spirit,'  and  which  seems  to  include 
a  willingness  to  be  serviceable  in  all  proper  w^ays,  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  other  person's  success  and  his  reward,  and  a  freedom  from 
pretense  and  self-consciousness.  You  yourself  would  be  so  quick 
to  disavow  an  undue  attribution  of  influence  in  forming  the 
character  of  this  place  that  I  speak  with  hesitation.  Yet  permit 
me  to  say  this.  Much  of  that  glorious  feeling  which  controls  here 
is  certainly  due  to  qualities  in  yourself  which  all  men  may  recognize — 
hatred  of  sham,  distrust  of  sentimentality,  love  of  truth  and  of  the 
candid  spoken  word,  high  esteem  for  loyalty,  and  responsible  atten- 
tion to  the  real  things  that  our  life  presents  to  us  to  be  done. 

"And  so  we  wish  to  join  today  in  praise  for  your  labors,  in 
expression  of  confidence  in  your  leading  and  in  best  wishes  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  for  many  years  in  which  to  share  and  remark 
the  great  fruition  of  your  planning  and  joint  endeavor. 

"Accept,  President  Wheeler,  our  congratulations,  our  affectionate 
greetings,  and  our  renewed  pledge  of  co-operation  in  bringing  to 
perfection  our  great  and  free  republic  of  science  and  of  letters." 

President   Wheeler  's   Response 

President  Wheeler's  response  was  as  follows: 

"I  am  naturally  not  ])rei)ared  at  all  for  this.  In  fact,  yesterday 
I  had  not  thought  that  it  was  an  anniversary  until  certain  people 
came  one  after  another  to  the  house  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Wheeler 
and  myself.  Then  came  some  of  the  Senior  Class  to  see  me.  It 
has  been  recently  impressed  upon  me  that  I  am  the  State  College 
President  longest  in  oflice  of  all  in  this  country,  and  yet  I  had 
supposed  that  I  was  a  young  man  still,  and  never  thought  for  a 
moment  of  being  anything  else.  When  I  came  here  fifteen  years 
ago  I  did  not  expect  to  be  here  fifteen  years,  in  the  first  ])lace 
because  I  did  not  suppose  anybody  could  stay  that  long.  1  found 
out  that  the  average  term  of  the  office  had  been  three  and  three- 
quarter  years,  and  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  usage. 
I  may  say  too  that  I  did  not  come  with  the  idea  of  staying  fifteen 
years  if  I  could.  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  be  of  use,  and  I  finally 
concluded  to  do  it,  and  I  came  here  to  enjoy  the  work  and  take  it 
as    another   form    of   work.      Very    soon    I    got    interested    in    this 
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institution — very  much  more  deeply  than  could  be  expressed  in 
the  willingness  to  stay  three  or  four  years.  I  found  out  the 
solidity  and  wise  conservatism  of  the  Faculty  and  became  interested 
with  the  men  that  I  had  as  colleagues.  It  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  have  considered  going  away;  when  the  time  came  to  say  yes 
or  no  on  that  subject  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  saying  no.  The 
work  here  grew  more  interesting  every  year.  There  was  more  to  do, 
more  worth  while.  I  have  had  such  kindly  helpfulness  from  the 
faculty  and  such  co-operation  from  the  students  and  such  a  degree 
of  sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Eegents  that  I 
should  have  been  a  very  mean  person  if  I  had  not  loved  my  work 
and  loved  to  stay  here  with  it. 

' '  It  encourages  me  very  greatly  to  have  you  say  these  words 
and  start  me  anew  on  the  work.  These  have  been  fifteen  years 
of  great  joy  to  me.  I  have  not  had  joy  in  being  a  president 
particularly,  and  I  have  never  thought  that  I  was  selected  for 
that  task,  but  I  have  enjoyed  being  a  member  of  the  academic 
community  that  was  looking  forward  to  dealing  with  the  American 
problem  as  much  as  any  academic  community  in  the  land.  That 
I  have  enjoyed.  The  business  of  filling  an  office  that  is  purely 
administrative,  you  may  call  it  executive,  is  not  to  my  mood  and 
never  was.  That  part  of  it  I  do  under  suiferance.  I  enjoy  the 
personal  relations.  It  has  been  a  continued  pleasure  to  me  to  know 
something  of  what  the  students  do.  I  thank  j^ou  very  much  for 
this.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  in  my  life  has  ever  touched 
me  more  than  this.  I  care  for  it.  I  rejoice  to  be  one  among  you. 
I  trust  that  we  may  labor  together  in  these  coming  years  with 
increased  loyalty  to  each  other,  with  increased  faith  in  this  Uni- 
versity, w'th  increased  love  for  its  tasks." 

A  delegation  of  students  headed  by  Victor  Doyle,  President  of 
the  Associated  Students,  went  also  to  President  Wheeler's  house  to 
carry  a  message  of  affection  and  honor  from  the  student  body. 

DEATH  OF  DEAN  (JHRISTY 

After  a  lifetime  of  faithful  service  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Samuel  Benedict  Christy,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining,  died  on  November  30,  at 
his  home  in  Berkeley,  from  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

Born  in  San  Francisco  on  August  8,  1853,  Professor  Christy 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  High  School, 
and  in  1870  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Mining  of  the  University 
of  California.  Since  the  College  of  Mining  as  yet  existed  only 
in  name,  he  made  up  a  course  for  himself  from  courses  in  the 
College  of  Civil  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Chemistry  which 
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bore  upon  mining.  On  his  graduation,  in  1874,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Qualitative 
Analysis,  and  had  entire  charge  of  instruction  in  this  work  for  the 
next  five  years.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his  studies  of  mining 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  Ashburner  (himself  trained 
in  the  Ecole  des  Mines  of  Paris).  For  these  five  years  he  spent 
three  months  of  each  year  in  the  field  in  study  of  various  phases 
of  practical  mining.  Meanwhile  he  studied  metallurgy  under  Dr. 
George  F.  Becker,  mineralogy  under  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  geol- 
ogy under  Professor  LeConte,  and  mechanics  under  Professor  F,  G. 
Hesse. 

In  1879  Professor  Christy  was  given  the  title  of  Instructor  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgy.  To  him  was  assigned  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  organizing  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Professor  Ashburner  retaining  an  advisory  relation  to 
the  work,  as  Honorary  Professor.  In  188.5  Professor  Christy  was 
raised  to  a  full  professorship.  In  the  years  which  followed  he 
carried  on  valuable  researches  in  regard  to  quicksilver  mining, 
chlorination  methods,  and  various  modern  problems  of  the  treatment 
of  refractory  ores.  He  traveled  much  to  visit  mines  and  mining 
schools.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  serving  as  its  Vice-President  from  1891  to  1893,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  a  member  of  the  California  State  Miners  Association, 
etc.  In  1900  he  patented  an  important  process  for  recovering  gold 
and  silver  from  dilute  cyanide  solutions.  In  1902  he  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Columbia  University. 

When  Mrs.  Hearst  began  the  actual  execution  of  the  Hearst  Plan 
by  offering  to  erect  a  great  mining  laboratory  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  Senator  George  Hearst,  himself  a  distinguished  mining 
engineer.  Professor  Christy  was  commissioned  by  Mrs  Hearst  to 
visit  the  principal  mining  schools  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe  and  to  gather  ideas  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
new  building.  The  admirable  plan  and  the  excellence  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building  embodied  the  results 
of  his  long  and  careful  investigations. 

Under  his  headship  the  College  of  Mining  of  the  University 
came  in  time  to  have  a  larger  enrollment  of  bona  fide  mining 
students  than  any  other  mining  school.  Its  graduates  have  gone 
out  to  hold  many  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  mining 
world.  Particularly  in  South  Africa,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Western  United  States  have  the  men  trained  by 
Professor  Christy  risen  to  positions  of  distinction  and  great  res- 
ponsibility. 
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Though  the  College  of  Mining  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  Pro- 
fessor Christy  was  full  of  generous  sympathy  for  other  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  University.  He  was  full  of  eager  interest  in  the 
work  being  done  by  men  in  other  scientific  departments  of  the 
University.  He  had  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. He  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  art  of  musical  composition. 
In  the  after-careers  of  his  graduates  he  took  the  keenest  interest, 
and  alumni  of  the  University  have  many  a  story  to  tell  of  kindly 
word  and  deed  in  their  behalf. 

Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  has 
been  appointed  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining. 

POETEAIT    UNVEILED   OF   PROFESSOR    JONES 

To  build  a  law  school  w^hose  ideal  is  that  of  service  to  the 
State,  whose  graduates  have  the  professional  spirit  and  sober  un- 
derstanding of  their  obligations  to  the  community  and  to  their 
profession — this  has  been  the  peculiar  service  of  William  Carey 
Jones,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  1875,  since  1877  a  member 
of  its  faculty,  since  1894  Professor  of  Jurisprudence;  founder  and 
since  its  incejition  head  of  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

A  portrait  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  was 
unveiled  on  October  15.  Painted  by  Winifred  Rieber,  this  portrait 
is  a  gift  to  the  University  from  the  members  of  the  School  of 
Jurisprudence. 

A  throng  of  graduates  and  students  assembled  for  the  exercises 
of  unveiling.  The  honor  and  aflfection  in  which  Professor  Jones 
is  held  were  voiced  by  two  spokesmen  for  the  assemblage — President 
Wheeler,  and  Max  Theleu,  '04,  President  of  the  California  State 
Railroad  Commission. 

DEAN  OF  THE  LOWER  DIVISION 
The  position  of  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division  is  of  peculiar 
importance  to  the  University  because  this  officer  is  charged  with 
the  personal  interests  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  students. 
His  is  the  task  of  organizing  the  corps  of  faculty  advisors,  whose 
function  is  to  be  counselor  and  friend  to  the  freshmen  assigned 
to  them.  To  the  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division  falls  the  task,  also, 
of  participating  in  friendly  wise  with  the  student  body  in  countless 
matters  of  individual  or  community  interest. 

To  this  post  has  now  been  called  Thomas  M.  Putnam,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  as  successor  to  Lincoln  Hutchinson, 
Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  who  has  been  granted  a  leave 
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of  absence  to  go  to  South  America  in  the  newly  created  role  of 
Commercial  Attache  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil.  William 
Gardner  Reed  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  of    Freshman   Advisors. 

CHESTER    II.    ROWELL    A    REGENT 
Chester  H.   Rowell,  Editor  of  the  Fresno   Republican,   has  been 
appointed  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  California,  from  November 
25,   1914,  to  March   1,   1920,  to  succeed   Regent   F.   W.   Dohrmann, 
deceased. 

THANKS  VOTED  TO  THE  ALUMNI 
The  thanks  of  the  Regents  were  voted  at  their  meeting  on 
November  10  to  the  Alumni  Association  for  its  work  in  bringing 
before  the  people  of  California  by  initiative  petition  the  proposal 
to  vote  $1,800,000  for  permanent  buildings  of  the  University,  and  for 
the  loyal  endeavor  of  the  alumni  in  the  campaign  for  these  bonds. 
Thanks  were  voted  also  to  the  newspapers,  banks,  public  service 
corporations,  and  civic  organizations  throughout  the  State  which 
gave  their  cordial  and  sympathetic  aid  in  the  campaign  for  the 
University  building  bonds.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Paul  F.  Cadman, 
'15,  Chairman  of  the  Student  Committee,  and  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  Comptroller  Merritt  ' '  for  the  intelligence,  the  sagacity, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  put  into  the  campaign  for  the 
University  building  bonds."  In  this  connection  Regent  Guy  C. 
Earl,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  made  the  following  remarks; 

"In  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  a  recommendation 
that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Comptroller  Merritt 
for  his  very  remarkably  efficient  services  in  conducting  the  bond 
election  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  University  Building  Bonds. 
I  know  something  about  that  matter,  having  seen  Mr.  Merritt 
several  times  during  that  important  canij)aign,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  toiled  nights  and  days  and  gone  without  sleep  in  his  devoted 
work  in  conducting  that  campaign.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  organizing  the  Alumni  all  over  the  State,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  our  bonds  have  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
A  very  special  vote  of  appreciation  is  contained  in  this  report. 

"In  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  would  recommend  also 
a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  Paul  F.  (Madman 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  University,  who  has  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  student  committee  for  the  bond  campaign.  He  has  sliown 
real  genius  in  the  work  he  lias  done.  I  want  to  speak  of  him  here 
80  that  the  minutes  may  record  his  name  and  his  work." 
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The  alumni  committee  appointed  by  President  Allen  L.  Chick- 
ering  for  the  bond  campaign  consisted  of  C.  H.  Bentley,  '91,  advisory 
chairman;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Graupner,  '02,  chairman  of  the  woman's 
section;  Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  '06,  chairman  for  the  alumni;  C.  R. 
Detriek,  '90,  chairman  for  public  meetings;  Ealph  P.  Merritt,  '07, 
chairman  for  publicity;  K.  C.  Leebrick,  '11,  chairman  for  University 
activity;  Allen  S.  Chickering,  ex-officio,  as  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  student  committee  consisted  of  Paul  F.  Cadman, 
'15;  Colis  Mitchum,  '15;  Harry  L.  Dunn,  '15;  P.  E.  Peabody,  '15; 
E.  T.  Kayser,  '15;  Frederick  S.  Faust,  '15;  E.  T.  Robinson,  '15; 
Leslie  Wilde,  '15;  Hazel  King,  '15;  Rose  Barker,  '16;  and  Florence 
Isaacs,   '17. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Alumni  Hall — Student  Union  Campaign 

A  student  committee  is  again  at  work  on  the  project  of  endeav- 
oring to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  much-needed  "Alumni 
Hall"  on  the  campus,  to  serve  as  a  "California  Union,"  that  is, 
as  a  club-house  for  the  students,  as  a  home  for  the  Associated 
Students  and  for  student  organizations  in  general,  and  as  a  center 
of  social  life  for  students  and  alumni.  Already  nearly  $50,000 
has  been  accumulated  in  various  funds  available  for  this  most 
excellent  purpose. 

Landscape  Gardening  on  the  Campus 

During  the  past  year  some  60,000  trees  have  been  planted  in 
the  watershed  of  Strawberry  Canon  and  on  the  hill  lands  of  the 
University.  Through  Mrs.  Hearst's  generosity  the  only  really  ad- 
equate landscape  gardening  work  executed  on  the  grounds  since 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead's  pioneer  achievement  in  laying  out  the 
University  campus  has  been  carried  out  in  the  region  in  front  of 
the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building  and  surrounding  that  build- 
ing, Mrs.  Hearst  having  made  a  gift  of  .$20,387  for  this  work. 

A  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  being 
maintained  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  Strawberry  Caiion,  southeast  of 
the  Greek  Theatre.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  on  September  10, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Sesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Regents  that  the 
plan  of  propagation  and  planting  be  pursued  when  the  financial 
condition  of  the  University  will  permit  to  the  extent  of  the 
forestation  of  the  hills  east  and  north  of  the  campus  proper,  the 
maintenance  of  the  nursery,  and  the  proper  setting  of  the  buildings 
erected  under  the  Hearst  Plan,  and  that  when  funds  are  available 
same  will  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
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No  Room  foe  Dormitories 

That  there  is  not  room  on  the  campus  for  dormitories  was  the 
decision  recently  arrived  at  by  the  Kegcnts.  The  Dormitory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Women  Students  had  asked  whether  the 
Eegents  would  permit  land  near  Women's  Senior  Hall — just  south 
of  the  Greek  Theatre — or  near  Founders  Rock  to  be  used  for 
women 's  dormitories.  The  Regents  voted  on  November  10,  that 
because  of  the  great  growth  of  the  University  and  the  inadequacy 
in  size  of  the  campus,  even  for  purely  academic  purposes,  a  negative 
answer  be  given. 

New  Service  Depabtment 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  new  track  by  the 
Associated  Students,  west  of  California  Field  and  north  of  Bancroft 
way,  the  University  has  constructed  a  new  Service  Department  west 
of  the  new  track,  where  it  is  proposed  to  concentrate  the  carpenter, 
painter,  and  plumber  shops,  the  pipe-fitting  work,  storehouses,  and 
barns,  and  also,  eventually,  the  Printing  Office. 

MILITARY  "HALF-DAYS  OF   DRILL" 

A  useful  new  development  of  military  instruction  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  custom  of  having  an  uninterrupted  half-day  of  drill 
several  times  during  each  university  year,  when  military  evolutions 
of  larger  compass  and  scope  can  be  undertaken. 

INFIRMARY   PRIVILEGES  FOR   EMPLOYEES   TERMINATED 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Infirmary  it  has  been  customary 
to  collect  from  all  mechanical  employees — gardeners,  janitors,  car- 
penters, painters,  electricians,  etc. — a  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  month, 
in  return  for  which  they  were  given  the  same  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary privileges  in  the  Infirmary  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
students.  Some  objection  was  raised  among  the  employees  to  the 
payment  of  this  fee  on  the  ground  that  the  workmen 's  compensa- 
tion legislation  provides  for  the  care  at  the  expense  of  the  employer 
of  men  injured  accidentally  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 
(Sickness  is  of  course  not  so  provided  for.)  The  charging  of  the 
fee  was,  therefore,  discontinued,  by  vote  of  the  Regents  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  the  Infirmary  privileges  for  mechanical  employees 
in  case  of  sickness  thus  terminated. 
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KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SUCCESSFUL 

When  Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney  of  Fresno  died  in  1906,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  made  the  University  of  California  his  sole  heir. 
The  University  inherited  from  him  5400  acres  of  rich  lands  near 
Fresno,  including  680  acres  of  raisin  vineyard  and  several  thousand 
acres  planted  to  alfalfa.  There  was  a  considerable  indebtedness 
on  the  property.  By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  all  the 
indebtedness  on  the  property  will  have  been  discharged  and  a  total 
contribution  of  $80,000,  at  the  rate  of  $40,000  a  year  for  the  present 
and  the  past  university  year,  will  have  been  made  by  the  earnings 
of  the  ranch  toward  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University. 

Apprehension  had  been  expressed  by  some  people  over  the  drain- 
age and  alkali  problem  presented  by  certain  portions  of  the  Kearney 
Vineyard  lauds.  During  the  past  year  the  University  has  installed 
a  drainage  system,  with  an  electric  pump,  on  a  portion  of  the 
property  where  the  problem  of  the  rise  of  the  water-table  had 
become  serious.  The  success  secured  has  been  very  gratifying  and 
has  shown  how  assured  is  a  prosperous  future  for  the  vast  estate 
bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Kearney. 

The  1914  raisin  crop  at  the  Kearney  Vineyard  was  the  largest 
ever  gathered  in  the  history  of  Kearney  Park,  even  during  the  time 
when  the  vineyard  consisted  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  680  today.  The  yield  from  680  acres  was  780  tons, 
which  is  140  tons  more  than  last  year's  crop  and  eighty  tons  more 
than  the  largest  crop  ever  before  gathered  from  the  Kearney 
Vineyard. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  MATTERS 

"A  Fruit  and  Flower  Mart"  was  held  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on 
October  16  and  17  by  the  students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Choice  fruits  and  flowers  from  all  parts  of  California  were  dis- 
plaj'ed  and  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eastern  trip  of  the  prize- 
winners in  the  crop-growing  contests.  These  had  been  conducted 
in  many  different  parts  of  California  by  high  school  agricultural 
clubs  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  students  of 
the  University. 

The  University  Farm  School  at  Davis  enrolled  for  its  fall  term 
253  students,  or  one-third  more  than  at  a  corresponding  time  the 
year  before. 
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LICK   OBSERVATORY    SCIENTIFIC    WORK 

The  Crocker  Eclipse  Expedition  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kiev, 
Russia,  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  (through  the  generosity 
of  Regent  William  H.  Crocker)  was  prevented  by  an  overcast  sky 
from  making  scientific  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  August  2, 
1914.  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  and  Astronomer  11.  D.  Curtis  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  were  at  the  observing  station  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  after  the  eclipse  returned  to  America  without 
mischance. 

A  ninth  satellite  of  Jupiter  was  discovered  by  S.  B.  Nicholson 
at  the  Lick  Observatory  on  July  21.  Of  the  nine  satellites  of 
Jupiter  four  have  been  discovered  by  the  Lick  Observatory,  chiefly 
through  photographic  work  with  the  famous  Crossley  Reflector. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  University  Extension  Division  has  organized  a  State  High 
School  Debating  League,  and  is  lending  valuable  aid  to  the  debating 
cause  throughout  a  large  proportion  of  the  high  schools  of  California. 

A  series  of  University  Extension  lectures  on  the  underlying 
causes  and  the  vital  social  problems  involved  in  the  great  European 
war  has  been  given  in  a  number  of  different  cities  and  has  aroused 
eager  interest  and  much  ajjpreciation. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Agricultural  Department  received  175  volumes  and  5286 
pamphlets  and  journals  by  gift  between  July  1  and  September  30, 
1914. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bradley  has  made  his  second  gift  of  $1000  toward  the 
Mining  Students'  Loan  Fund.  Mr.  Jiradley  has  offered  to  give 
$1000  each  year  for  ten  years  toward  this  fund.  Already  it  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  aiding  upper  class  mining 
students  to  complete  their  University  work. 

Mr.  John  C.  Cebrian,  385  volumes,  including  80  volumes  of 
French  works  in  science,  history,  and  politics,  and  305  volumes  in 
Spanish  or  on  Spain — both  recent  and  old.  This  is  an  addition 
to  the  very  valuable  Spanish  collection  vvhii-h  ^Ir.  Cebrian  has 
assembled  for  the  University. 

The  Class  of  1877  has  been  granted  permission  to  erect,  as  a 
gift  to  the  University,  a  sun-dial  to  be  designed  by  Dr.  Clinton 
Day,  '68.  This  stone  sun-dial  is  to  be  [ihu'ed  about  ;i  liiindicd  feet 
south  of  the  Sather  Camj)anile. 
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The  Class  of  1913  has  presented  $1190  to  the  University.  The 
income  is  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  class.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  class,  or  at  such  date  prior  thereto  as  may 
be  set  by  the  class  itself,  the  Class  of  1913  Fund  is  to  be  added 
to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  University. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Erskine  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  has  given  fifty-two 
Alaskan  birds  as  additions  to  the  collections  of  the  California 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Some  fifty  books  autographed  by  their  authors,  together  with  a 
number  of  interesting  manuscrii)ts  and  corrected  proof-sheets,  were 
presented  to  the  University  Library  during  1913-14. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Phillips  has  given  a  number  of  agricultural  works 
of  interest  which  have  been  added  to  the  departmental  library  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

C.  F.  Sonne  has  bequeathed  to  the  University  7778  sheets  of 
plants  and  ferns.  They  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
University 's  collection  of  plants  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
University  Herbarium  now  contains  over  two  hundred  thousand 
mounted  sheets  and  an  additional  one  hundred  thousand  unmounted 
sheets.  More  than  fourteen  thousand  sheets  were  added  to  the 
Herbarium  during  the  last  University  year. 

Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson  of  London  has  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  copy  of  ' '  Illustrations  of  One  Hundred  Manuscripts. ' '  Mr. 
Thompson 's  gift  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Library  officers 
by  Mr.  Curtis  D.  O 'Sullivan,  '17. 


SOME  UNDERGRADUATE   MATTERS 

A  fresh  quickening  of  the  social  conscience  is  evidenced  by 
the  action  of  the  Students'  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Students  in  resolving  that  there  are  three  offences  which  should 
meet  with  the  same  punishment  by  the  Welfare  Committee  itself 
as  cheating  in  examinations,  namely: 

"Spotting,"  or  occupying  another's  assigned  seat  or  place  in  a 

classroom. 
Answering  to  another 's  name  on  any  class  roll,  or  in  any  way 

falsifying  an  attendance  record. 
Selling,   lending,   or   in   any   way   abusing   the   privilege   of    an 
Associated  Students  membership  card. 

The  "Press  Club"  is  a  new  organization  of  students  who  intend 
to  make  newspaper  work  their  career  in  life.  At  the  first  dinner  of 
the  club  Mr.  Fremont  Older,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  and  chief  speaker.     He  brought  with  him 
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the  chief  members  of  the  Bulletin  household,  and  the  Press  Club 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  theory  of  an  "interpretative 
journalism, ' '  which  should  seek  to  tell  the  underlying  reasons  for 
social  phenomena,  set  forth  by  various  members  of  the  Bulletin 
staff,  inchuling  Mr.  Carl  Hoffman,  city  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Mr. 
Eobert  L.  Duffus,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Hopkins,  dramatic  and  musical  critic,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Barry, 
editorial  contributor. 

The  English  Club  has  adopted  the  valuable  plan  of  presenting 
from  time  to  time  plays  by  its  own  members.  "Blind  Alleys,"  an 
ultra-modern  symbolistic-naturalistic  play  by  Kenneth  C.  Perkins,  '15, 
was  so  produced  by  the  English  Club,  for  its  members  and  guests, 
on  Sei)tember  29. 

The  English  Club  made  an  admirable  presentation  of  ' '  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  October  24. 

The  annual  competition  for  a  verse  play  to  be  given  by  the 
women  students  in  the  Faculty  Club  glade  in  the  spring,  as  the 
yearly  Partheneia,  was  won  b}^  Mary  Van  Orden,  '06.  Her  i)lay 
is  entitled  "The  Queen's  Mask." 

The  Occident,  the  student  literary  monthly,  offered  a  medal  for 
the  best  humorous  story  or  essay.  The  depressing  result  was  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-seven  contributions  offered  in  com- 
petition was  deemed  sufficiently  cheerful  to  merit  an  award. 

The  first  prize  for  a  new  football  song  was  won  by  W.  C. 
Willie,  '14,  with  "The  Blue  and  Gold,"  while  the  second  jjrize  was 
awarded  to  "A  Bleacher  Song,"  by  Deborah  Dyer,  '14,  and  Mildred 
Smith,   '15. 

The  Californian  has  had  an  unusually  successful  term  under  the 
editorship  of  Harry  Dunn,  '15.  Among  the  new  features  developed 
have  been  increase  of  the  amount  of  reading  matter,  the  policy  of 
printing  few  long  news  articles  but  a  large  quantity  of  University 
news,  emphasis  on  care  for  good  English  and  freshness  and  charm 
in  point  of  view  and  manner  of  presentation,  and  development  of 
various  new  editorial  page  features. 

The  annual  Bonnheim  Contest  for  the  Upper  Division  on  Novem- 
ber 29  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  Bonnheim  Essay  Prizes  to 
Catharine  De  Motte,  '15;  J.  L.  Levy,  '15;  C.  B.  Beals,  '16;  and 
P.  L.  Fussell,  '16. 

A  ])ranfh  of  the  Associated  Students  has  been  organized  at  the 
Medical  School,  and  also  a  branch  there  of  the  Associated  Students' 
Store— the  "Co-op." 

The  Seniors  in  soleimi  conclave  resolved  to  abolish  the  unwritten 
law  that  freshmen  mav  smoke  cigarettes  hut  not  use  tobacco  in  aiiv 
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other  form,  and  to  substitute  instead  the  tradition  that   only  the 
pipe  shall  touch  the  freshman  's  innocent  lips. 

The  students  of  the  University  having  come  to  be  practically 
the  only  conservatives  left  alive  in  the  matter  of  "progressive 
dancing,"  the  "one  step"  and  other  new  forms  of  dancing  were 
at  last  admitted  to  the  campus  this  year  by  action  of  the  Senior 
women.  Provision  was  made,  however,  for  sending  to  all  college 
dances  a  committee  of  student  censors  with  liberal  powers  of 
expurgation. 

The  Senior  women,  declaring  the  desire  to  preserve  simplicity 
in  social  matters,  have  adopted  resolutions  deprecating  the  wearing 
of  flowers  at  college  dances. 

President  Bretherton  of  the  Senior  Class  appointed  as  Gov- 
ernors of  Senior  Hall  D.  J.  Kilduft"  and  E.  J.  Young,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Senior  Assemblies,  L.  S.  Gilmour;  Extrava- 
ganza Committee,  J.  N.  James;  Permanent  Memorial  Committee, 
Catherine  De  Motte. 

Skull  and  Keys  has  initiated  the  following  new  members: 

Honorary:  Professor  M.  C.  Lynch. 

Active:  J.  M.  Douglass,  '14;  A.  W.  Drury,  '14;  S.  F.  Evans,  '14; 
L.  W.  Georgeson,  '14;  C.  C.  Canfield,  '15;  F.  S.  Faust,  '15;  O.  T. 
Gravem,  '15;  E.  E.  Jeflfress,  '15;  A.  M.  King,  '15;  J.  L.  McKim, 
'15;  E.  E.  Merritt,  '15;  C.  L.  Moody,  '15;  K.  8.  Ehodes,  '15;  \V. 
F.  Sanford,  '15;  Samuel  Adair,  '16;  G.  W.  Baker,  '16;  J.  L.  Brown- 
ing, '16;  H.  C.  Cardell,  '16;  E.  L.  Gianelli,  '16;  M.  E.  Hazeltine, 
'16;  J.  C.  Howard,  '16;  Bliss  Jackson,  '16;  H.  E.  Kelly,  '16;  W. 
F.  McFie,  '16;  G.  B.  Eose,  '16;  C.  E.  Street,  '16,  and  L.  H. 
Brigham,  '16. 

Hygiene  has  scored  another  vietorj'.  The  individual  paper 
sanitary  drinking  cup  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  pov/ers  that  be 
among  the  students  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  punch-bowl  at  all 
college  dances  and  receptions. 

"Shall  freshmen  play  on  'varsity  athletic  teams?"  This  is  a 
matter  of  much  undergraduate  discussion  at  California  and  at 
Stanford.  The  California  students  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
the  best  interests  of  intercollegiate  athletics  will  be  advanced  by 
excluding  freshmen  from  participating  in  'varsity  intercollegiate 
contests.  For  several  years  past  California  has  excluded  freshmen 
from  its  'varsity  teams.  This  year  freshmen  were  permitted  to 
compete  for  the  football  team,  the  purpose  being  to  enter  negotia- 
tions with  Stanford  for  a  new  intercollegiate  agreement  on  a  basis 
of  equality  as  regards  the  two  universities  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
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On  Aovember  14  for  the  first  time  there  was  good  green  turf 
in  California  Field  for  the  California-Stanford  football  game.  With 
almost  undue  hospitality  the  California  team  let  Stanford  depart 
witli  a  victory  of  26  to  8.  The  'varsity  football  team  was  un- 
defeated throughout  the  season  until  the  final  game.  California 
defeated  Nevada  at  Rugby  football  by  38  to  3.  The  California 
freshman  Rugby  team  beat  Nevada  October  17  by  19  to  8.  Stanford 
won  the  year's  soccer  football  series  by  scores  of  2  to  0  and  3  to  0. 

One  night  in  October,  some  weeks  before  the  California-Stanford 
football  game,  a  party  of  Stanford  raiders  painted  the  Big  C  on 
Charter  Hill  a  vivid  red.  It  happened  that  on  that  same  night  a 
mammoth  accumulation  which  the  freshmen  had  been  gathering 
for  weeks  on  the  Stanford  campus,  for  a  bonfire  for  the  final  rally, 
went  up  in  premature  flames.  The  result  of  this  double  happening 
was  that  a  fever  of  excitement  broke  out  among  the  undergraduates, 
and  that  for  a  number  of  nights  before  the  "Big  Game"  hundreds  of 
students  patrolled  the  boundaries  of  the  campus,  and  by  the  light 
of  watch-fires  guarded  the  Big  C  and  the  athletic  fields. 

The  Alumni  Association  held  its  usual  annual  dinner  in  San 
Francisco  the  night  before  the  California-Stanford  game,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  five  hundred  alumni. 

A  matter  of  much  student  discussion  has  been  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  students  shall  continue  to  have  a  "football 
show "  in  a  San  Francisco  theatre  the  night  of  the  California- 
Stanford  football  game.  The  throwing  of  baked  potatoes  having 
become  a  larger  element  of  the  interest  of  the  occasion  than  the 
stage  performance,  the  general  sentiment  is  now  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  "football  show." 

An  additional  6000  seats,  making  a  total  seating  capacity  of 
23,000,  were  jirovided  for  California  Field  before  the  ' '  Big  Game ' ' 
of  1914.  These  seats  were  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  field,  or 
as  lower  tiers  for  the  bleachers  already  in  ])lace. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  construction  of  the  new  track.  The 
contract  price,  including  bleachers  for  12,000  people,  is  $12,.')00. 
The  seating  capacity  is  double  that  of  the  bleachers  of  the  old  track 
west  of  California  Hall.  That  region  is  now  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  outdoor  gymnasium  work 
and  athletic  sports  for  the  students  in  general,  for  whom  athletic 
opportunities  are  sadly  meagre  as  compared  with  the  provision  for 
the  more  specialized  athletes  who  are  candidates  for  'varsity  teams. 

Farewell  was  said  to  the  old  track  on  October  27  with  a  free- 
for-all  relay  race  and  with  sjjeeches  by  Trainer  Walter  Christy, 
Robert  Gordon  Kproul,  '13,  and  others. 
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It  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  custom  of  having  an  inter- 
scholastic  track  meet  on  the  occasion  of  which  high  school  athletes 
gather  at  the  University.  Instead  the  Associated  Students  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  new  High  School  Federation's  meet. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  (in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  Citrus  Experiment  Station),  Dr.  Walter 
Pearson  Kelley,  from  October  1,  1914. 

Associate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  (in  the  Hooper  Foun- 
dation) and  Associate  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  School,  Dr.  Ernest  Linwood  Walker, 
from  September  15,  1914. 

Assistant  Professors:  Robert  F.  Miller,  Animal  Husbandry, 
from  October  1,  1914;  Woodbridge  Metcalf,  Forestry,  from  October 
15,  1914. 

Instructors:  Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  English  (in  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division),  from  October  1,  1914;  Howard  Hamiton 
Bliss,  Mechanical  Engineering  (University  Extension  Division), 
from  October  1,  1914;  James  H.  Thoburn,  Physical  Education  (in 
the  University  Farm  School),  from  October  16,  1914;  Dr.  Rudolph 
A.  Kocher,  Research  Medicine  (in  the  Hooper  Foundation  and  also 
in  the  Medical  School),  from  October  10,  1914. 

Assistants:  Robert  Percy  Brandt,  Botany,  from  July  1,  1914; 
John  Norman  Kendall,  Botany,  from  July  1,  1914;  H.  J.  H.  Levinson, 
Chemistry,  from  October  1,  1914;  Kiang  Kang  Hoo,  Chinese,  from 
August  1,  1914;  Miss  Alice  Plummer,  Domestic  Art,  from  July  1, 
1914;  Earl  H.  Cornell,  Medicine,  from  September  1,  1914;  Dr.  Eva 
Charlotte  Reid,  Psychiatry  (in  the  Medical  School),  from  September 
1,  1914;  Thelma  Davies,  Physiology,  from  July  1,  1914;  Dr.  G.  V. 
Heyl,  Research  Medicine  (in  the  Hooper  Foundation),  from  October 
5,  1914;  Dr.  Jerry  Raymond  Beach,  Veterinary  Science,  from 
September  1,  1914;  I.  C.  Schumacher,  Zoology,  from  July  1,  1914. 

Assistant  in  Medicine  and  Resident  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Hospital,  Dr.  E.  H.  Falconer,  from  October  1,  1914. 

Assistant  Medical  Examiner  for  Men,  Charles  Leland  McVey, 
from  August  14  to  December  14,  1914. 

Lecturer  in  Art  (in  the  University  Extension  Division),  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Hughes,  from  September  1,  1914. 

Fellow  in  Research  Medicine  (in  the  Hooi^er  Foundation)  and 
Instructor  in  Research  Medicine  in  the  University  of  California 
Medical  School,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hooper,  from  September  1,  1914. 
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Teaching  Fellows:  R.  L.  Sebastian,  Chemistry,  from  July  1,  1914; 
Paul  Jordan  Smith,  English;  Jorgen  O.  iS'omland,  Geology,  from 
July  1,  1914. 

Technician  (in  the  Hooper  Foundation),  Dr.  Carl  Koltze,  from 
October  1,  1914. 

Stenographer  and  Secretary  in  the  Hooper  Foundation,  Miss 
M.  Dennis,  from  September  12,  1914. 


PEOMUTJONS  AND  CHANGES  IN   TITLE 

(These  promotions  and  changes  in  title  are  from  January  1,  1915, 
unless  otherwise  specified.) 

Dr.  George  H.  Whipple,  to  be  Director  of  the  George  Williams 
Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research  and  Professor  of  Research 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  California  Medical  School,  from 
September  15,  1914. 

Dr.  Karl  Friedrieh  Meyer,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Tropical 
Medicine  in  the  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research  and  in 
the  University  of  California  Medical  School. 

George  A.  Smithson,  to  be  Instructor  in  English  Philology  and 
also  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  Extension  Division. 

Curtis  Paul  Clausen,  to  be  Assistant  in  Entomology  in  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station,  from  September  1,  1914. 


LEAVES  OF   ABSENCE 

Richard  Warren  Harvey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1914. 

Carleton  H.  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Economy, 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  of  1914-15,  in  order  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  work  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing.  Having 
resigned  that  position,  however,  I'rofessor  Parker  will  return  to 
full  service  in  the  University  in  January,  1915. 

Walter  1'.  Taylor,  Curator  of  Mammals  in  the  California  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  from  August  1  to  November  3,  1914. 

Walter  C.  Fox,  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering, from  July  1  to  August  24,  1914. 
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DESIGNATIONS 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Robert  Sibley,  June  30,  1914. 

Assistant  Professors:  Dr.  E.  W.  Harvey,  Anatomy;  Frank 
LeRoy  Peterson,  Farm  Mechanics;  C.  H.  McCharles,  Nutrition,  from 
August  31,  1914. 

Louis  W.  Layne,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry  (in  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry),  from  June  30,  1914. 

Martin  Kellogg  Fellow  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  Charles  E. 
Adams,  from  June  30,  1914. 

Flood  Fellow  in  Economics,  Clement  Akerman,  from  June  30,  1914. 

Curator  of  the  Aquarium,  in  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biolog- 
ical Research,  T.  M.  Douthardt,  from  June  30,  1914. 

Senior  Assistant  in  the  Library,  Ella  K.  Walker,  from  June  30, 
1914. 

Poultry  Foreman,  H.  J.  Guise,  from  September  30,  1914. 


UNIVERSITY   MEETINGS 

September  7 — Exercises  in  commemoration  of  Labor  Day. 
Speakers:  Austin  B.  Garretson,  President  of  the  National  Order 
of  Railroad  Conductors  and  member  of  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  and  Paul  B.  Scharrenberg,  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing  and  Secretary 
of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

September  9 — Exercises  in  commemoration  of  Admission  Day. 
Sjieakers:  C.  E.  Chapman,  Instructor  in  California  History,  and 
Judge  John  F.  Davis,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Native  Sons  of 
California. 

September  25 — Richard  F.  Scholz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient 
History,  formerh'  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Wisconsin,  and  Vincent  K. 
Butler,  formerly  Rhodes  Scholar  from  California. 

October  9 — Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  California. 

October  23 — Speakers:  Dr.  George  C.  Pardee,  '79,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Bentley,   '91. 

November  13 — Ezra  Decoto,  '00,  former  Graduate  Manager; 
Jay  Dwiggins,  '11,  captain  of  the  1910  'Varsity;  and  Milton  H. 
Schwartz,    '01,  former  yell-leader. 
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MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT    LECTURES    AND   CLINICS 

As  a  means  of  increasing  its  usefulness  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  t^chool  arranged  for  the  present  half-year  a  series 
of  Saturday  morning  clinics  and  lectures,  available  for  advanced 
students,  and  planned  to  be  of  special  usefulness  to  practicing 
physicians.  Dr.  Wallace  I.  Terry,  Professor  of  Surgery,  conducted 
a  surgical  clinic  at  tlie  hospital  on  Parnassus  avenue  at  nine  o'clock 
each  Saturday  morning;  Dr.  H.  C.  Moffitt,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  conducted  a  medical  clinic  at  eleven,  and  Dr.  William 
Palmer  Lucas,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  ward  visits  in  pediatrics, 
from  ten  to  twelve.  At  ten  o'cloclv  every  Saturday  morning  there 
were  lectures  on  hygiene  and  ])reveutive  medicine  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Sawj-er,  Director  of  the  California  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  his 
subjects  being  as  follows: 

September  12— "The  Epidemiology  of  the  More  Common  Com- 
municable Diseases. ' ' 

September  19 — "Methods  of  Transmission  of  Epidemic  Menin- 
gitis and  Epidemic  Poliomyelitis." 

September  26 — ' '  The  Epidemiology  of  Typhoid  Fever. ' ' 

October  3 — ' '  Methods  of  Investigation  of  Epidemics. ' ' 

October  10 — "The  Epidemiology  and  Control  of  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. ' ' 

October  17 — "Rabies  and  Tetanus  as  Public  Health  Problems." 
October  24 — "Malaria  in  California  and  its  Prevention." 
October  30 — "The  Transmission  and  Prevention  of  the  Bubonic 
Plague. ' ' 

November  7 — "Insect-borne   Diseases." 

November  21 — "Methods  of  the  Spread  of  Tuberculosis." 

Lf:CTURES   AT   THE   UNIVERSITY 

Sej)tember  11 — E.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics,  "X-Rays  and 
Atomic  Theories." 

September  13 — Meeting  in  the  Greek  Theatre  in  behalf  of  the 
movement  for  Universal  Peace.  Speakers:  President  Benj.  Ide 
Wheeler,  Congressman  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Mrs.  James  B.  Hume, 
Robert  C.  Root,  and  Edward  S.  Rainey.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  University  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Choragus  I'aul 
SteindorfF. 

September  ](> — Professor  Albert  T.  Clay  of  Yale  University, 
"Recent  Discoveries  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria." 
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September  2o — Frederick  Slate,  Professor  of  Physics,  "The 
Scope  of  Physical  Laws." 

September  30 — Geheimrat  Eegierungsrat  Dr.  Otto  Appel,  of  the 
Kaiserliche  Biologische  Anstalt,  at  Dahlem,  Berlin,  "The  Funda- 
mentals of  the  Science  of  Phytopathology." 

October  1 — Professor  W.  A.  Orton,  Yice-Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  and  Pathologist  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  '  *  The  Methods  and  Problems  of  Federal  Plant 
Quarantines. ' ' 

October  1 — Dr.  Otto  Appel,  "Breeding  Disease-Kesistant  Plants." 

October  2 — Professor  Frederick  Slate,  ' '  The  Scope  of  Physical 
Laws. ' ' 

October  o — Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  Editor  of  the  Chung  Sai  Yat  Fo, 
San  Francisco.     (Before  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.) 

October  9 — Herbert  "W.  Gleasou,  of  Boston,  Member  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Mazama  Club,  and  Sierra  Club, 
"Alaska,  its  Scenery  and  Inhabitants."     (A  Sierra  Club  lecture.) 

October  12 — Walter  O.  Woehlke,  Contributing  Editor  of  ' '  Sun- 
set Magazine,"  "The  Asiatic  Question  in  America."  (Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Students'  Alliance.) 

October  14 — I;.  D.  Yo^'er,  Illuminating  Engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  "Manufacture  of  Electric  Lamps."  (Before  the 
Associated  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers.) 

October  16 — W.  P.  Eoop,  Instructor  in  Physics,  "The  Equipar- 
tition  of  Energy  and  Theory  of  Specific  Heats. ' ' 

October  16— Captain  J.  J.  Boree,  Fifth  Infantry,  N.  G.  C,  "The 
United  States  Army  Eifle,  its  Mechanism,  Care,  and  Use."  (Before 
the  University  Cadets.) 

October  18 — Eev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
"The  Evolution  of  Social  Justice."  (A  lecture  on  the  Earl 
Foundation  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.) 

October  19 — Eobert  C.  Eoot,  Pacific  Coast  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  "International  Peace."  (Before  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club.) 

October  19— Eev.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  D.D.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  "Preaching  and  Preachers."  (A  lecture  on  the  Earl 
Foundation  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.) 

October  23 — Eev.  Washington  Gladden,  "The  Basis  of  the  New 
Social  Order."     (A  lecture  on  the  Earl  Foundation.) 

October  25 — Eev.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  "Preachers  and  Preach- 
ing."    (A  lecture  on  the  Earl  Foundation.) 
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October  26— T.  K.  Ohin<,r,  "The  Political  Situation  iu  Chiua  and 
its  Significance  for  World  Politics."  (Before  the  Asiatic  Students' 
Alliance.) 

October  27 — E.  W.  Brown,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, "Problems  of  the  Motion  of  the  Moon." 

October  27 — Eobert  Newton  Lynch,  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment Board,  "Some  Connections  between  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture."    (Before  the  Agriculture  Club.) 

October  28— H.  C.  Vensano,  '03,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  "The  Lake  Spaulding  Dam."  (Before 
the  Engineering  Association.) 

October  29 — C.  11.  Cunningham,  Assistant  in  History,  "The 
Philippine  Islands. ' ' 

October  30 — K.  S.  Minor,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  ' '  The 
Experimental  Determination  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Solids. ' ' 

November  4 — W.  R.  Scott,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  "The  Exposition  and  the  Railroads."  (Beta  Gamma 
Sigma  address.) 

November  10 — A.  U.  Pope,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
"Form  and  Expression  in  Oriental  Rugs." 

November  13 — Elmer  E.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
' '  The  Caloric  Theory  of  Heat. ' ' 

November  16 — O.  M.  Washburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology,  "Country  Life  iu  Alodern  Greece."  (Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Athenian  Club  of  the  Congregational  Churcli.) 

November  20 — Wm.  L.  Finley,  '03,  State  Game  Warden  of 
Oregon,  President  of  the  Oregon  Audubon  Society,  and  Lecturer 
for  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  "Our  Children 
and  the  Birds."  (Illustrated  with  his  own  motion  pictures  of 
animals  and  birds.) 

November  24 — C.  H.  Cunningham,  Assistant  in  History,  "Educa- 
tion in  the  Philippines."  (Before  the  Education  Club.) 

November  24 — Miss  Cora  Genevieve  Ramsden,  dramatic  inter- 
preter, a  reading  of  Walter  Browne's  play,  "Every  woman." 
(Before  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.) 

November  30 — II.  D.  (Jurtis,  Astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, "An  Eclipse  Camp  in  War  Time  (an  account  of  the  Crocker 
Expedition  from  the  Lick  Observatory  to  observe  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  August  28,  1914,  in  Brovary,  Russia). 
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LECTUEES   AT   THE  MUSEUM   OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco 
on  Sunday  afternoons.) 

September  6 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Museum,  "The  War  from  a  Standpoint  of  Race  and 
Speech. ' ' 

September  7 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "A  Monument  to  Labor:  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt. ' ' 

September  9— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Original  Native  Sous:  the 
Indians  of  California." 

September  13 — E.  W.  Gifford,  ' '  African  Explorers. ' ' 

September  20— E.  W.  Gifford,  "A  Graft  Case  of  Three  Thousand 
Years  Ago. ' ' 

September  27 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  French  Nation:  its  Composi- 
tion." 

October  4 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "Nationalities  in  the  European  Situa- 
tion." 

October  11 — A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
"The  Race  Factor." 

October  18 — Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, "Militarism  and  its  Antecedents." 

October  25 — A.  L.  Kroeber,  ' '  Summary  and  Discussion  of  the 
European  War." 

November  8— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Pacific  Islanders." 

November  15 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Racial  Composition  of  Great 
Britain. ' ' 

November  22— E.  \N .  Gifford,  "The  Racial  Composition  of  Ger- 
many. ' ' 

November  29— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Racial  Composition  of 
Austria. ' ' 


THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC 
(In  the  Greek  Theatre,  Sunday  afternoons.) 

September  6 — D.  P.  Hughes,  organist;  Mrs.  Leota  Schenk, 
soprano;  assisted  by  Miss  Edna  C.  Horan,  violinist;  Carl  Schmidt, 
flutist;  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Hughes,  accompanist. 
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September  20 — Miss  Clara  Freulcr,  soprano;  Mrs.  Martha  Dukes 
Parker,  pianist;  Hawley  B.  Hickman,  cellist,  and  Mrs.  Kose  Leaves- 
Allen,  accompanist. 

September  27 — Mrs.  Thomas  Frederick  Freeman,  soprano,  and 
Mr.  Freeman,  pianist,  in  a  programme  of  original  compositions  by 
Mr.  Freeman. 

October  4 — Pacific  Ladies'  Quartette,  composed  of  Rowena  Robb 
Mills,  Marion  Holmes  Nash,  Rose  Nusbaum  Leman,  and  Emma 
Mesow  Fitch;  Mabel  Hill  Redfield,  accompanist. 

October  11 — Gilbert  Reek,  violinist,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Clifford, 
accompanist. 

October  18 — Miss  Mary  Pasmore,  violinist;  Mrs.  Blanche  Ashley, 
accompanist;  Mr.  George  H.  B.  Wright,  baritone;  Mr.  H.  B.  Pas- 
more,  accompanist. 

October  25 — The  Pacific  Musical  Society  of  San  Francisco:  Mrs. 
Marie  Partridge  Price,  soprano;  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Mott,  accompanist; 
Mr.  Elias  Hecht,  flutist;  Miss  Joan  Baldwin,  accompanist;  Mr. 
Godfrey  Price,  soloist;  Mrs.  T.  Goodman,  soprano;  Miss  Caroline 
Augusta  Nash,  violinist;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Brownstone,  accompanist;  Mrs. 
Frederick  Clark,  contralto. 

November  1 — Miss  Imogen  G.  Peay,  pianist,  and  Rex  N.  Hamlin, 
flutist. 

November  8 — Ernest  Paul  Allen,  violinist,  Mrs.  Rose  Leaves- 
Allen,  accompanist,  and  Karoly  Horvath,  cymbalon  soloist. 

November  15 — Miss  Carmel  Mitchell,  mezzo-soprano;  Austin 
Mosher,  accompanist;  Miss  Margaret  Browning,  violinist,  and  Miss 
Berenice  Browning,  accompanist. 

November  22 — Miss  Helen  Cole,  soprano,  and  Thomas  V.  Cator, 
Jr.,  accompanist,  and  sixteen  violoncellists  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Weiss. 

November  29 — Miss  Birdie  Mae  Reed,  dramatic  soprano,  and 
Raymond  Lewis  Beuthel,   '16,  violinist. 


OTHER  MUSICAL   AND  DRAMATIC   EVENTS 

September  24 — Mclntyre  Trio  Concert. 

September  25 — The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera  Company  ren- 
dered a  programme  of  selections  from  all  the  operas  in  its  repertoire 
and  presented  also  "Trial  by  Jury." 

October  8— Treble  Clef  Opera,  "The  Red  Mill"  (at  the  Mac- 
donough  Theatre  in  Oakland). 
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October  15 — Second  Concert,  Mclntyre  Trio:  Constance  Edson 
Seeger,  violin;  Victor  de  Gomez,  Violoncello;  and  Joseph  Mclntyre, 
pianoforte. 

October  17 — A.  W.  Ryder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  read 
his  translation  of  Kalidasa  's  ' '  Malavika ' '  before  the  Morris  Circle. 

November  19 — Mclntyre  Trio  concert. 

November  27 — The  Junior  Farce,  "It  Happened  in  Pottsville, " 
by  Herbert  Edwin  Hall,  '16,  and  the  Junior  Curtain  Raiser, 
"O  Piffle!",  by  Dorothy  Wormser,  '16  (at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre, 
Oakland). 
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]\IALAVIKA 

A  FIVE-ACT  COMEDY  OF  KALIDASA 

translated  by 
Arthur  W.  Eyder 


CHAKACTEES 
Stage-director 
His  assistant 

Agnimitra,  Tcing  in  Vidisha 
Vahatava,  Ms  minister 
Maudgalya,  his  chamberlain 
Gautama,  a  clown,  his  friend 
Ganadasa     ) 
Haradatta  \       dancing-masters 

Sarasaka,  a  humpback 

Dharini,  the  senior  queen 
Iravati,  the  junior  queen 
Malavika,  maid  to  Queen  Dharini;   later 

discovered  to  be  a  princess 
Kaushiki,  a  Buddhist  nun 
Bakulavalika,  a  maid,  friend  of  Malavika 
NiPUNiKA,  maid  to  Queen  Iravati 
Kaumudika 

Samabhritika    I      maids  in  the  court 
Nagarika 
Eatxika        ) 
Jyotsxika    (      "^^^ds  captured  in  war 

Madhukarika,  a  female  gardener 
Jayasena,  a  portress 

Tno  court  poets,  and  mute  attendants 

The  scene  is   the  jjaliu-e   and   gardens   of  King   Agnimitra,   the 
time  a  few  days. 
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PROLOGUE 

Benediction  upon  the  Audience 

A  rough  skin  clothes  our  lord  and  sovereign  king, 
God  Shiva,  though  to  him  all  glories  cling; 
He  leads  the  saints  in  stern,  ascetic  ways, 
Yet  with  his  lovely  bride  forever  plays; 
His  eightfold  nature  holds  the  world  upright, 
Yet  knows  no  pride — 'tis  little  in  his  sight. 
Dispel,  O  Lord,  the  dark,  the  dull,  the  mean; 
Eeveal  the  path  to  heavenly  life  serene. 
Stage-director  (turning  toward  the  dressing-room) .     This  way,  if 
you  please,  my  friend.     (Enter  an  assistant.) 
Assistant.     Here  I  am,  sir. 

Stage-director.  The  audience  requests  me  to  present  at  this 
spring  festival  a  drama  composed  by  Kalidasa,  and  called  Mala- 
vika  and  Agnimitra.    Let  the  music  begin. 

Assistant.     Ah,   no!      Can   the   audience   neglect   the    efforts    of 
men  already  famous,  poets  like  Bhasa,  Saumilla,  and  Kaviputra,  to 
bestow  their  attention  on  the  work  of  a  modern  poet,  a  Kalidasa? 
Stage-director.     That  question  is  hardly  intelligent.     Eeraember: 
Established  fame  is  not  enough; 
Not  all  the  new  is  wretched  stuff. 
The  wise  approve  where'er  they  may; 
The  fools  repeat  what  critics  say. 
Assista7it.     The  responsibility  is  yours,  sir. 
Stage-director.     Then  make  haste. 
The  audience,  behest 

I  wish  to  take  in  hand, 
As  did  the  clever  maid 

Queen  Dharini's  command. 

(Exeunt   umbo.) 

ACT  I 

Scene  1 

(Enter  a  maid) 

Maid.  Queen  Dharini  bade  me  ask  Professor  Ganadasa,  the 
dancing-master,  how  Malavika  is  doing  in  the  new  dance  he  is 
teaching  her.  So  I  must  go  to  the  music-room.  (She  walks  about. 
Enter  a  second  maid,  with  a  gem  in  her  hand.  The  first  maid  sees 
her).  Kaumudika!  Why  so  serious?  You  walk  right  past  me 
without  noticing. 
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Kaunuidika.  Oh,  Bakulavalika!  My  dear,  look  at  the  queen's 
signet  ring,  with  the  serpent  engraved  on  it.  I  was  bringing  it 
from  the  jeweller's  and  studying  it  so  hard  that  you  had  a  right 
to  scold  me. 

Bakulavalika  (looking  at  the  ring).  I  don't  wonder.  Your 
hand  looks  as  if  it  were  bursting  into  blossom,  with  that  sparkling 
ring  on  it. 

Kaumudika.     But  where  are  you  going,  my  dear? 

Bakulavalika.  On  the  queen's  errand,  too.  To  ask  Professor 
Ganadasa,  the  dancing-master,  how  Malavika  is  getting  along. 

Kaumudika.  My  dear,  they  say  the  king  has  seen  her  prac- 
tising, but  not  near  at  hand. 

Bakulavalika.     Yes,     He  saw  her  in  a  picture,  beside  the  queen. 

Kaumudika.     How   did  it  happen? 

Bakulavalika.  Listen.  The  queen  was  in  the  picture-gallery, 
looking  at  a  picture  by  the  court  artist.  The  paint  was  hardly 
dry  on  it.     At  that  moment  the  king  came  in. 

Kaumudika.     Well? 

Bakulavalika.  He  greeted  her  and  sat  down  with  her.  Then 
he  looked  hard  at  Malavika,  standing  among  the  queen's  maids 
in  the  picture,  and  said  to  the  queen — 

Kaumudika.     Well,  what? 

Bakulavalika.  This  girl  is  a  paragon,  the  one  beside  you  in  the 
picture.     What  is  her  name? 

Kaumudika.     Yes,  people  respect  beauty.     And  then — 

Bakulavalika.  She  would  not  answer,  even  when  he  insisted. 
But  when  tlie  queen  refused,  Princess  Vasulakshmi  said:  "Brother, 
that's  Malavika." 

Kaumudika.     Just  like  a  child.    But  tell  me  more. 

Bakulavalika.  There  isn't  any  more.  Now  Malavika  is  being 
kept  out  of  the  king's  sight  with  particular  care. 

Kaumudika.  Well,  do  your  errand.  And  I'll  take  the  queen 
her  ring.     (Exit.) 

Bakulavalika  {walking  and  looking  about).  There's  the  pro- 
fessor, coming  out  of  the  music-room.  I'll  let  him  see  me.  (Enter 
Ganadasa.) 

Ganadasa.  Of  course,  everyone  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  art 
that  thrives  in  his  own  family.  But  this  is  no  false  pride  of  ours 
about  dancing.     For 

'Tis  dear  to  heaven  as  sacrifices  are, 
The  sages  say,  and  sweeter,  lovelier  far; 
The  men's  and  women's  steps  are  sanctified 
In  Shiva's  mvstic  union  with  his  bride; 
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All  human  life's  a  dance;  there  figured  forth 
Are  goodness,  passion,  dullness,  grace,  and  worth; 
Love,  tragedy,  the  laughter  that  entrances — 
The  most  fastidious  find  them  all  in  dances. 

Bakulavalika  (approaching).     Good  morning.  Professor. 
Ganadasa.     Long  life  to  you,  my  good  girl. 

Bal'idavaliJca.  Professor,  the  queen  wishes  to  know  whether 
your  pupil  Malavika  is  not  giving  you  too  much  trouble. 

Ganadasa.  Assure  the  queen  that  the  maiden  is  extraordinarily 
quick  and  intelligent. 

For  each  artistic  movement 

That  I  would  have  her  learn, 
She  betters  my  instruction 
And  teaches  me  in  turn. 
What  more  can  I  say? 

Bal'ulavaliTca  (aside).  Why,  she  must  beat  Iravati.  (Aloud). 
Your  pupil  is  surely  a  lucky  girl  to  please  her  teacher  so. 

Ganadasa.  My  good  girl,  such  pupils  are  seldom  found,  there- 
fore my  question.     Whence  did  the  queen  obtain  this  artist? 

Bal-ulavalika.  The  queen  has  a  brother  named  Virasena,  whom 
the  king  has  stationed  in  a  border  fortress  on  the  Nerbudda 
Elver.  He  thought  the  girl  worth  an  artistic  education,  and  sent 
her  as  a  present  to  the  queen. 

Ganadasa  (aside).  To  draw  an  inference  from  her  beauty,  she 
must  be  no  common  creature.  (Aloud).  I  shall  be  famous,  my 
good  girl.     Think: 

Art  in  a  pupil  shows 

The  artist  doubly  well; 
The  raindrop  turns  to  pearl 
When  falling  in  a  shell. 
Balculavalil'a.     Where   is  your   pupil? 

Ganadasa.  I  bade  her  repose  a  moment  after  practising  an 
exacting  dance.  She  is  enjoying  the  breeze  at  a  window  over- 
looking the  long  pond. 

BakulavaliM.  Then  excuse  me,  Professor.  I  will  make  her  a 
proud  girl  by  telling  her  that  you  are  satisfied. 

Ganadasa.  Visit  your  friend.  I,  for  my  part,  will  take  oc- 
casion to  go  home.     (Exeunt  amho.) 

Scene  2 

(Enter  the  Icing,  attended  by  his  minister,  who  holds  a  letter.  The 
retinue  stand  apart.) 

King  (looking  at  the  minister,  ivho  reads  the  letter).  Vahatava, 
what  answer  does  the  King  of  Vidarbha  make? 
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Minister.     His  own  ruin. 
King.     I  wish  now  to  hear  his  message. 

Minister.  This,  then,  is  his  reply.  "My  royal  brother,  you 
sent  me  a  command  in  the  following  words:  'Your  cousin,  Prince 
Madhavasena  had  promised  to  become  my  relative  by  marriage. 
But  midway  on  his  journey  hither,  he  was  surprised  and  captured 
by  the  commandant  of  a  border  fortress  of  yours.  Unless  you 
would  incur  my  displeasure,  give  orders  that  he,  his  wife,  and  his 
sister  be  set  at  liberty.'  But  are  you  not  aware  that  a  king's 
conduct  toward  an  equal  king  should  be  impartial  as  the  earth? 
Therefore  be  reasonable,  my  brother.  Besides,  the  sister  disap- 
peared in  the  confusion  of  the  surprise.  I  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
cover her.  And  if  you,  my  brother,  would  ensure  Madhavasena 
his  liberty,  hear  the  condition: 

When  Maurya  's  friend,  my  brother. 

By  you  shall  be  set  free. 
Then  I  will  give  the  other 
Straightway  his  liberty. ' ' 

King.  What!  The  fool  dares  to  propose  reciprocal  good 
offices  to  me!  Vahatava,  the  King  of  Vidarbha  plots  against  me.  He 
is  my  natural  enemy.  An  army-division  i?  ready,  under  Virasena  's 
command.     Bid  them  destroy  the  insolent. 

Minister.     Yes,  your  Majesty. 

King.     But  what  is  your  judgment? 

Minister.     Your  Majesty 's  plan  is  full  of  statecraft.     For 
A  king  new-seated  on  the  throne, 
Whose  subjects'  love  is  not  his  own. 
Is  like  a  newly  planted  tree. 
Quickly  o  'erthrown,  and  easily. 

King.  The  maxim  is  not  without  reason.  Give  the  general 
his  orders,  and  tell  him  our  reason  for  action. 

Minister.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (Exit.  The  retinue,  according 
to  their  respective  functions,  gather  round  the  Icing.  Enter  the 
clown.) 

Clown.  My  friend  the  king  said  to  me:  "Gautama,  devise  a 
plan  by  which  I  may  set  eyes  on  Malavika,  whose  picture  I 
chanced  to  see."  Well,  I've  done  it.  And  now  I'll  tell  him.  (He 
walks  about.) 

King  (perceiving  the  clown).  Ah,  here  comes  another,  my  com- 
panion in  another  sort  of  business. 

Clown  (approaching) .     Good  luck,  sir. 

King  (shaking  his  head).  Be  seated.  (The  clown  sits).  Has 
your  eye  of  wisdom  been  busy  in  spying  out  a  plan? 

Clown.     Yes,   and    successfully. 
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King.     How  sol 
Clown  {after  whispering) .     So. 

King.  Good,  my  friend !  A  clever  beginning.  Now  we  have 
hopes  in  this  difficult  enterprise.     For 

To  bring  hard  matters  to  an  end, 
One  needs  to  have  a  faithful  friend: 
To  see  an  object  in  the  night, 
Even  eyes  must  have  a  candle's  light. 
A   voice  behind  the  scenes.     Enough   of  your  eternal   boasting! 
The  king  himself  shall  determine  our  relative  rank. 

King.  My  friend,  the  blossom  sprouts  on  the  tree  of  your 
device. 

Clown.     You  shall  see  the  fruit,  too.      (Enter  the  chamberlain.) 
Chamberlain.     Your  Majesty,  the  minister  sends  word  that  your 
commands  have  been  executed.     But  here  are  two,  Haradatta  and 
Ganadasa, 

Two  dancing-masters — no  offence! 
Disputing  their  pre-eminence; 
And  the}"  invoke  your  favoring  glances 
As  if  themselves  were  graceful  dances. 

King.     Bid  them  enter. 

Chamberlain.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (He  goes  out,  then  re-enters 
with  the  two  dancing-masters) .     Follow  me,  gentlemen. 

Haradatta  (observing  the  I'ing).  Ah,  the  king's  majesty  is  hard 
to  approach.     For 

I  know  the  royal  person  well, 
And  know  it,  too,  accessible. 
Yet  fear  lays  hold  on  me; 
For,  ever  new,  his  glories  strike 
Forever  changing  facets,  like 
The  glories  of  the  sea. 

Ganadasa.  Great,  indeed,  is  this  brilliance  in  human  form. 
Thus: 

Though  properly  admitted  at  the  door, 
And  treading  with  attendance  due  the  floor, 
Yet  I  am  blinded  by  the  beams  that  come 
From  that  magnificence,  and  stricken  dumb. 

Chamberlain.     Here  is  his  Majesty.     Draw  near,  gentlemen. 

The  two  dancing-masters  (approaching).  Victory  to  your 
Majesty. 

King.  You  are  welcome.  (To  the  attendants).  Seats  for  the 
gentlemen.  (The  two  sit).  Why  do  two  professors  approach  to- 
gether during  the  instruction  hour? 
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Ganadasa.  Listen,  your  Majesty.  I  studied  the  science  of 
dancing  with  a  venerable  professor.  I  have  myself  given  instruc- 
tion. And  I  have  been  honored  by  your  Majesty  and  by  the 
queen 's  Majesty. 

King.     Very  true. 

Ganadasa.  Yet  this  fellow  Haradatta  has  insulted  me  before 
respectable  people.  He  has  said:  "The  man  is  not  worth  the 
dust  on  my  feet. ' ' 

Haradatta.  Your  Majesty,  it  was  he  who  fastened  the  quarrel 
on  me.  He  said:  "The  difference,  sir,  between  me  and  you  is 
notoriously  that  between  an  ocean  and  a  puddle. ' '  Pray,  your 
Majesty,  submit  him  and  me  to  an  examination  both  in  theory  and 
in  practise.     You  are  our  critic  and  our  final  judge. 

Clown.     A  fair  challenge! 

Ganadasa.     Excellent!      Pray  listen   attentively,   your   Majesty. 

King.  One  moment!  The  queen  might  suspect  favoritism.  It 
would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  conduct  the  contest  before  her  and 
her  companion,  the  learned  nun  Kaushiki. 

Clown.     A  good  suggestion. 

The  two  dancing-masters.     As  your  Majesty  ordains. 

King.  Maudgalya,  report  the  matter  to  the  queen  and  conduct 
her  hither  with  the  learned  Kaushiki. 

Chamberlain.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (He  goes  out,  then  re-enters 
with  the  nun  and  the  queen).    Follow  me,  Queen  Dharini. 

Queen  (to  the  nun).  Mother,  what  do  you  think  of  the  dispute 
between  Haradatta  and  Ganadasa? 

Nun.  Do  not  fear  defeat  for  your  champion.  Ganadasa  is  not 
inferior  to  his  rival. 

Queen.  Perhaps.  But  the  king's  favor  assures  the  other's 
victory. 

Nun.  Ah,  but  consider  that  you  enjoy  the  title  "queen."  Re- 
member: 

Although  the  fire  draws  vigor 
From  kindling  in  the  light. 
The  moon,  too,  gains  in  splendor 
When  championed  by  night. 
Clotvn.     Preserve  us!      Here  comes  the  queen,  with  the  learned 
Kaushiki  to  help  her. 
King.     I  see  her. 

Her  pomp,  beside  the  sober  nun. 

Shines  even  more, 
Like  earthly  science  when  conjoined 
With  heavenly  lore. 
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Nun  (approaching).    Victory  to  your  Majesty. 

King.     Mother,  I  salute  you. 

Nun. 

Two  queens  you  have,  the  queenly  earth 

And  queenly  Dharini, 
Alike  in  firmness,  patient  worth, 

And  mothers'  majesty. 
May  power  be  yours  to  calm  their  fears, 
And  guard  them  through  a  hundred  years. 
Queen.     Victory  to  my  lord. 

King.  Welcome  to  my  queen.  (To  the  nun).  Mother,  pray 
honor  a  chair.  (All  seat  themselves  according  to  rank).  Mother,  an 
artistic  difference  has  arisen  between  Haradatta  and  Ganadasa. 
And  you,  mother,  are  to  have  the  task  of  arbitration. 

Nun  (smiling).  Do  not  make  me  ridiculous.  Do  you  have  a 
gem  valued  in  a  village,  when  a  city  is  near  by? 

King.  Not  so,  mother.  Are  you  not  the  learned  Kaushiki? 
Now  the  queen  and  I  are  partisans. 

The  two  dancing  -masters.  His  Majesty  is  right.  The  holy  nun 
can  measure  our  merits  and  defects  impartially. 

King.     Then  let  the  contest  begin. 

Nun.  Your  Majesty,  the  science  of  dancing  issues  in  practise. 
Of  what  value  is  a  verbal  dispute? 

King.     What  says  the  queen? 

Queen.  If  you  care  for  my  opinion,  I  don 't  like  the  whole 
quarrel. 

Ganadasa.  Your  Majesty,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  could  be 
humiliated  when  it  comes  to  artistic  dancing. 

Clown.  Yes,  your  Majesty,  let's  see  the  ram-fight.  Why  feed 
'em  for  nothing? 

Queen.     Brute! 

Clown.  No,  sweet  queen.  When  mad  elephants  get  to  fighting, 
you  have  no  peace  till  one  is  beaten. 

King.  Have  you  not  seen  their  art,  mother,  as  exemplified  in 
their  personal  graces? 

Nun.     I  have. 

King.     How  then  do  they  need  to  satisfy  us  further? 

Nun.     I  still  have  this  to  say: 

While  one  in  practise  may  excel, 
A  second  teaches  wondrous  well; 
Give  him  the  artist 's  crown  apart, 
Who  shows  in  both  a  perfect  art. 

Clown.  You  hear  what  Mother  Kaushiki  says.  The  final  test 
is  teaching. 
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Haradatta.     This  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Ganadasa.     Your  Majesty,  the  matter  is  settled. 
Queen.     But   if   a   stupid  pupil   discredits   her  instruction,   then 
the  professor  would  be  blamed. 

King.     That  is  only  right,  my  queen. 

Ganadasa.  The  selection  of  an  unfit  vehicle  displays  lack  of 
profundity  in  the  instructor. 

Queen  (looking  at  Ganadasa.  Aside).  Oh,  but  I  must  not  satisfy 
the  king's  romantic  longings!  (Aloud).  Stop  this  senseless  busi- 
ness! 

Clown.  The  queen  is  right.  Come,  Ganadasa,  you  have  a  seat 
at  the  feast  of  art,  and  get  all  the  sweetmeats  going.  Why  fight, 
and  perhaps  lose  your  place  at  table? 

Ganadasa.     True,  that  is  the  issue  of  the  queen 's  observation. 
But  hear  me,  now  that  tne  occasion  offers. 
Whoever  clings  to  his  emoluments. 

Pocketing  wrongs  with  income,  plays  a  part 
Most  cowardly-mercantile;  for  sordid  cash 
He  hawks  aesthetic  wares,  and  peddles  Art. 

Queen.  Your  pupU  came  to  you  but  recently.  A  brief  instruc- 
tion might  show  ill. 

Ganadasa.     Hence  my  insistence. 

Queen.     Then  give  a  private  exhibition  before  the  holy  mother. 
Nun.     Impossible!      A  single   critic,   however  intelligent,  may  be 
at  fault. 

Queen  (aside).  Foolish  woman!  Why  do  you  try  to  put  me  to 
sleep?  I  am  wide  awake.  (She  suUcs  apart.  The  Icing  points  her 
out  to  the  nun.) 

Nun  (looking  at  her). 

Sweet  queen,  turn  not  away; 

To  doubt  your  king  is  treason; 
However  sure  your  sway. 
Yet  do  not  vex  him,  pray, 
Unless  he  gives  you  reason. 

Clown.  But  she  has  a  reason.  She  wants  to  save  her  own 
champion.  (To  Ganadasa).  Congratulations!  The  queen  saves 
you  by  her  pretended  anger.  A  fellow  may  be  deep  in  theory,  but 
it's  the  teaching  test  that  shows  his  real  power. 

Ganadasa.  Listen,  my  queen.  You  hear  how  people  take  it. 
So  now 

If  you  prevent  my  exhibition. 

You  plunge  me  into  deep  perdition. 
(He  starts  from  his  chair). 
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Queen  (aside).  What  can  I  do?  (Aloud).  I  suppose  you  may 
command  your  own  pupil. 

Ganadasa.  Your  long  anxiety  is  unfounded.  (To  the  king). 
The  queen  gives  her  consent.  Command  me,  your  Majesty.  In 
what  field  of  terpsichorean  art  shall  I  show  my  competence  as 
instructor? 

King.     Whatever  the  holy  mother  may  direct. 

Nun.     But  what  thinks  the  queen?    There  I  am  in  doubt. 

Queen.  Say  what  you  will.  In  the  end,  I  have  power  over  my 
own  servant. 

King.     And  over  me,  too. 

Queen.     Speak  then,  mother. 

Nun.  Your  Majesty,  there  is  a  kind  of  dance  accompanied  by 
song  and  acting.  In  that  we  shall  see  their  proficiency  focussed. 
And  so,  gentlemen,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  your  relative  skill 
as  instructors. 

The  two  dancing-masters.     Yes,  holy  mother. 

Clown.  Then,  when  proper  arrangements  are  made  in  the  music- 
room,  let  each  party  send  the  king  a  messenger.  No,  the  sound 
of  the  drum  will  serve  as  a  signal. 

Haradatta.     Very  well.     (He  rises.    Ganadasa  looTcs  at  the  queen.) 

Queen.     I  wish  you  victory.     I  am  no  enemy  to  your  success. 

(The  two  dancing-masters  move  away.) 

Nun.     One  moment,  professors! 

The  two  dancing -masters  (facing  about).     Here  we  are. 
Nun.     A    point    that    concerns    critical    judgment.      The    artists 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  superfluous  garments,  for  the  ele- 
gance of  every  movement  must  be  displayed. 

The  tivo  dancing-masters.  We  need  no  instruction  on  that  point. 
(Exeunt.) 

Queen    (to  the  l-ing).  It  would  be  well,  my  lord,  if  you  showed 
the  same  resourcefulness  in  your  royal  duties. 
King.     My  proud  queen. 

Distrust  not  me;  for  I  was  not 
Fomenter  of  the  quarrel  hot; 
But  artists  in  a  common  sphere 
Will  brook  no  rival  artist  near. 

(A  drum  is  heard  hehina  the  scenes.    All  listen.) 
Nun.     Ah,  the  music  begins.     For 

The  peacocks  stretch  their  necks  in  wonder 
At  hearing  what  they  think  is  thunder; 
The  stricken  drum  's  deep-rumbling  roll 
Intoxicates  the  very  soul. 
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King.     My  queen,  let  us  join  the  assembly. 
Queen  (aside).     The  impudence!      (All  rise.) 

Clown  (to  the  king).     Go  slow,  or  Queen  Dharini  will  disappoint 
you  yet. 
King. 

Linger  I  must,  even  while  the  drum 
Whispers  my  soul: 
"The  chariot  of  your  love  is  come 
Near  to  its  goal. " 

{Exeunt  omnes.) 

ACT  II 
{The  scene  is  prepared  for  dancing.     Enter  the  king,  xvho  seats  him- 
self, the  clown,  the  nun,  Dharini,  and  retinue  according  to  rank.) 
King.     Mother,  which  of  the  two  professors  offers  us  the  first 
spectacle? 

iViirt.     They  are  equal  in  experience,  but  Ganadasa  should  begin, 
as  being  elder  in  years. 

King.     Maudgalya,  inform  the  gentlemen  of  this  decision,  then 
attend  to  your  proper  duties. 

Chamberlain.     Yes,  your   Majesty.      {Exit.     Enter  hanadasa.) 
Ganadasa.     Your  Majesty,  there  is  a  composition  of  Sharmishtha 
in  four  movements  and  in  medium  time.     I  bespeak  your  Majesty's 
attention  to  the  performance  of  the  fourth  movement. 

King.     Professor,    you    have    my    respectful    attention.       {Exit 
Ganadasa.     To  the  clotvn).    My  friend. 
Behind  the  curtain  she  is  nigh; 
To  see  her  form,  methinks  I  try 
To  rend  the  veil  with  straining  eye. 
Clown   {aside  to  the  king).     Yes,  the  honey  is  near,  but  there 
are  bees  about.     Take  care  how  you  look.     {Enter  Malavika,  each 
movement  inspected  by  her  teacher).     Look!     She's  as  sweet  as  her 
picture. 

King  {to  the  clown).     My  friend, 

"The  picture  flatters,"  said  my  heart; 
"The  painter  betters  every  part." 
But  now  I  think  he  had  no  art. 
Ganadasa.     Forget  your  shyness,  my  child,  and  be  natural. 
King  {to  himself).    Ah,  beauty  charms  in  every  pose. 
Long  eyes,  face  bright  as  harvest  moon,  the  arms 
That,  softly  drooping,  frame  the  body's  charms; 
The  nimble  feet,  slight  waist,  and  generous  hips, 
The  breast  that  into  sloping  shoulders  slips: 
As  if  an  artist's  fancy  had  designed 
Her  form,  that  issued  living  from  his  mind. 
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MaJavilca   (hums  a  tune,  then  sings  while  dancing  with  great  ex- 
pression). 

My  love  is  all  in  vain; 
Bid  hope  depart, 
My  heart! 

Yet  thrills  in  me  again 
What  will  not  bear 
Despair. 

Beloved,  give  to  me 
The  joy  unknown 
Alone ; 

For  slavery  keeps  from  thee, 
Lord  of  my  life! 
Thy  wife. 
Clown   (to  the  Icing).     She  has  used  her  dance  and  song  to  pry 
her  way  into  your  feelings. 

King  {to  the  clown).    My  friend,  our  two  hearts  keep  time. 

"Know  that  I  love  thee,  lord!  " 
So  did  the  maid 
Hint  both  in  dance  and  word, 
While  I,  afraid. 

Tempted  with  sweetest  art, 

Tempted  by  her. 
Could  not  proclaim  my  heart 

Hers,  could  not  stir. 

(Malavika  starts  to  go). 

Clotvn.     Wait,    girl.      You've    forgotten    something.      I    have    a 
question  to  ask. 

Ganadasa.     Wait,  my  child.    You  may  go  when  your  performance 
has  been  pronounced  faultless.     {Malavika  turns  hack). 

King   {to  himself).     Her  loveliness  grows  in  each  new  posture. 
For 

One  bangled  arm  on  hip,  no  longer  swaying, 
The  other  drooping  like  a  vine;  her  glance 
Fixed  on  the  pavement  where  her  toes  are  playing 
With  flowers — she   seems   more   sweet   than   in 
the  dance. 
Queen.     Do  you  heed  the  words  of  a  mere  clown? 
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Ganadasa.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     Gautama's  critical  tact  is  as- 
sured by  the  king's  confidence.     Consider: 
It  clears  a  muddy  mind  to  gain 

A  wise  associate; 
As  by  reagents  liquid  mud 
Is  soon  precipitate. 
{To  the  clown).     Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  sir. 

Clown  (to  Ganadasa) .  Ask  the  critic  first.  Then  I  will  tell  you 
the  omission  that  I  noticed. 

Ganadasa.     Mother,  tell  us  whether  yoa  saw  defect  or  merit. 
Nun.     It  was  all  according  to  theory,  and  quite  faultless.     For 
Her  limbs  were  eloquent;  her  purpose  sure; 
Her  steps  kept  time;  her  sentiments  were  pure; 
Her  action  sweet,  not  overdone;  her  soul 
Spoke  through  her  body.     'Twas  a  perfect  whole. 

Ganadasa.     What  says  his  Majesty? 
King.     Ganadasa,  I  am  fearful  for  my  own  champion. 
Ganadasa.     Now  am  I  dancing-master  indeed. 
The  art  that  critics  such  as  you 

Approve  the  best. 
Is  gold  whose  purity  is  proved 
By  fiery  test. 

Queen.     I  congratulate  you  on  standing  your  trial  successfully. 

Ganadasa.  The  result  of  your  Majesty's  favor.  (To  the 
clown).    Now  tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Clown.  At  the  first  performance  one  ought  to  begin  by  giving 
a  Brahman  something  to  eat.     And  you  forgot  me. 

Nun.     A  profound  critic! 

Clown.  Why  not,  pedant?  What  do  you  know  about  it?  You 
couldn  't  chew  a  present  if  you  got  it.  You  simply  scare  'em  with 
hair  like  the  silvery  moon.  (All  burst  out  laughing.  Even  Malavika 
smiles). 

King  (to  himself).    For  this  were  my  eyes  given  me.     For 
The  long-eyed  maiden's  lovely  smile 

Half  shows  her  teeth. 
As  when  a  lily's  petals  just 
Break  through  the  sheath. 

Ganadasa.  O  great  Brahman,  this  is  not  a  regular  dramatic 
performance.  Otherwise,  how  could  we  fail  to  worship  your 
Worship? 

Clown.  So  that  I  am  like  a  silly  bird,  expecting  a  drink  just 
because  a  dry  cloud  thunders. 

Nun.     Exactly. 
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Clown.  It's  only  a  fool  that  expects  to  get  anything  out  of 
scholars.  Since  the  good  mother  praises  her  performance,  I'll  give 
her  a  reward.     {He  snatches  a  bracelet  from  the  Icing's  wrist). 

Queen.  Stop!  You  are  no  critic.  Why  should  you  give  her  a 
gem? 

Clown.     Because  it  belongs  to  somebody  else. 

Queen  (to  the  professor).  Good  Ganadasa,  your  pupil  has  passed 
her  examination. 

Ganadasa.     Depart,  my  child.     {Exit,  with  Malaviha) . 

Cloicn  {aside  to  the  king).  I  have  done  all  I  could  think  of  to 
serve  you. 

King  (aside).    Oh,  let  your  power  be  infinite.     For  now 
Yon  curtain  is  the  setting  sun 

To  all  the  joy  her  presence  lent; 
End  of  the  feast  that's  scarce  begun; 
The  door  that  shuts  on  my  content. 
Clown.     Good!      You're   like   an   invalid   without    money.      You 
want   the   doctor  to   give   you   the   medicine   for   nothing.      (Enter 
Haradatta) . 

Haradatta.  Your  Majesty,  pray  grace  my  exhibition  with  your 
attention. 

King  (to  himself).    There  is  nothing  worth  seeing  more.    (Aloud. 
Politely).    Haradatta,  we  wait  expectantly. 
Haradatta.     I  am  greatly  favored. 

A  court  poet  behind  the  scenes.  Victory  to  your  Majesty.  It  is 
the  hour  of  noon.     For  now 

The  swans  are  dreaming  in  the  pool 

Among  the  lotus-leaves; 
The  doves  desert  their  lofty  perch, 

So  hot  are  now  the  eaves; 
Around  the  whirring  water-wheel 

The  peacocks  catch  the  spray; 
The  sun  is  like  your  Majesty, 
So  dread  his  glory's  ray. 
Cloivn.     Help,  help!      Time   for  a   Brahman's   dinner.     And   for 
yours,  too.    The  doctors  say  it 's  a  mistake  not  to  be  regular. 
King.     What  do  you  say,  Haradatta? 
Haradatta.     It  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

King  (to  Haradatta).  Then  we  will  see  your  exhibition  tomor- 
row.    Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  now. 

Haradatta.     Very  well,  your  Majesty.     (Exit). 

Queen.     The  bath  is  ready,  my  lord. 

Clown.     Never  mind  that.     Hurry  up  the  food. 
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Nun  (rising).     Farewell.     (Exit,  with  queen  and  retinue). 
Clown.     Well,   she 's  wonderful   in   her   art,  as  well  as   good  to 
look  at. 
King. 

When  God  created  such  a  face, 
Then  added  art  and  natural  grace. 
He  made  an  arrow  for  the  bow 
Of  Love,  whose  poison  lovers  know. 
What  more  can  I  say?     Pray  keep  me  in  your  anxious  thoughts. 

Clown.  And  you  me.  My  stomach  is  boiling  like  a  kettle  in 
the  market-place. 

King.     Then  be  as  eager  in  your  friend 's  cause. 
Clown.     I  have  pledged  my  word.     But   the  girl  is  as  hard  to 
see  as  the  moon  behind  a  cloud.     And  you  are  half  sick  with  eager- 
ness.    You  are  like  a  vulture  flying  over  a  slaughter-house,  mad 
for  a  bit  of  meat,  but  terribly  frightened. 

King.     My  friend,  how  could  T  be  otherwise? 
From  all  the  beauty  I  have  known 

My  heart  is  turning; 
For  her  dear,  gentle  eyes  alone 
My  love  is  burning. 

(Exeunt  amho). 

ACT  III 

Scene  I 
(Enter  a  maid  who  serves  the  nun) 

Maid.  The  holy  mother  bade  me  bring  her  a  citron  for  a 
present  she  wishes  to  make.  So  now  I  will  look  for  Madhukarika, 
who  has  the  garden  in  charge.  (She  walks  and  looks  about).  There 
she  is,  gazing  at  the  gold  ashoka-tree.  I'll  pay  her  my  respects. 
(Enter  the  gardening  maid.  The  first  maid  approaches).  Madhu- 
karika, is  your  garden  work  going  well? 

Second  maid.  Oh,  Samabhritika!  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my 
dear. 

c^amabhritika.  My  dear,  tne  holy  mother  said  to  me:  "A  per- 
son like  me  should  not  approach  our  lady  the  queen  empty-handed. 
Therefore  I  wish  a  citron,  for  use  when  I  wait  upon  her. ' ' 

Makhukarika.  Well,  here  it  is.  But  tell  me  which  one  of  the 
rival  dancing-masters  carried  off  the  honors  when  the  holy  mother 
had  seen  their  exhibition. 

Samabhritika.  I  hear  they  were  equal  in  theory  and  in  practical 
skill.  But  Ganadasa  was  preferred,  because  his  pupil  was  so  won- 
derful. 
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Madhukarika.     What  is  the  gossip  about  Malavika? 

Samahhritika.  The  king  is  madly  in  love  with  her,  but  he  re- 
spects Queen  Dharini  's  feelings,  and  does  not  exert  his  power. 
And  Malavika  is  wilting  like  a  jasmine  wreath  that  has  been 
worn  and  thrown  away.    That  is  all  I  know.    May  I  go  now! 

Madhukarika.     Take  the  citron.     Take  the  whole  branch. 

Samahhritika  {taking  it).  My  dear,  you  too  will  have  the  re- 
ward of  paying  respect  to  a  person  of  character.  {She  starts 
aivay). 

Madhukarika.  We  will  go  together,  dear.  For  I  must  tell  the 
queen  that  this  gold  ashoka  is  late  in  blossoming,  and  needs  to  be 
encouraged. 

Samabhritika.     Good!      That   is  your  affair.      {Exeunt  ambo). 


Scene  2 

{Enter  the  king,  lovelorn,  and  the  elown) 

King.     {Looking  at  himself). 
Well  may  my  body  pine. 
While  no  embrace  is  mine; 
Well  may  mine  eye  be  wet 
That  cannot  see  her  yet: 

But  thou,  my  heart!  art  ne'er  from  her  apart: 
Why  faint  and  fear,  when  heaven's  joy  is  here? 
Clown.     Don't  moan,   man,  like   a   coward.     For   I've   seen   her 
best  friend,  Bakulavalika.    And  I  told  her  what  you  said. 
King.     And  what  answer  did  she  make? 

Clown.  She  said:  "Assure  the  king  that  I  feel  honored  by 
this  commission.  But  the  poor  girl  is  guarded  more  closely  than 
ever  by  the  queen,  and  it's  like  trying  to  snatch  a  gem  from  a 
serpent.    Yet  I  will  find  a  way. ' ' 

King.  O  mighty  Love,  you  drive  a  wretch  to  seek  the  im- 
possible, then  strike  so  hard  that  he  can  endure  no  delay.  {In  sur- 
prise) . 

Yours  is  a  flowery  dart. 

Yet  pierces  me 
Even  to  the  very  heart: 
Sweet  cruelty! 

Clown.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  a  scheme  is  under  way?  Calm 
down. 

King.  But  where  shall  I  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day?  My 
mind  turns  from  all  accustomed  objects. 
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Clown.  Why,  this  very  day  Iravati  sent  you  a  present  of  red 
amaranth  flowers,  the  first  messengers  of  spring.  And  using  the 
coming  of  spring  as  a  pretext,  she  sent  you  a  message  by  the  maid 
Nipunika,  asking  you  to  swing  with  her.  And  you  promised.  So 
let  us  go  to  the  pleasure-grove. 
King.  It  is  impossible. 
Clown.     Why? 

King.  My  friend,  women  are  naturally  clever.  Will  she  not 
perceive  that  I  love  another  even  while  caressing  her?  For  I  am 
sure 

'Tis  best  with  clever  women  to  decline — 

Of  good  excuses  there  is  always  store — 
Not  to  increase  affection's  outward  sign 

When  that  which  made  its  value  is  no  more. 
Clown.     You  mustn't  drop  your  courtesy  to  the  court  ladies  all 
at  once. 

King  (slowly).     Then  take  me  to  the  pleasure-grove. 
Clown.     Follow  me.     (They  walk  about).     The  twigs  waving  in 
the  breeze  are  like  fingers  of  spring  beckoning  you  into  the  pleasure- 
grove. 

King  (feels  the  breeze).  How  courteous  is  spring!  See,  my 
friend ! 

Sweet  songs  of  love-crazed  cuckoos  seem  to  say: 
"Oh,  might  our  pity  lovelorn  pangs  allay!  " 
The  mango-fragrant  breeze  shows  sympathy 
Even  like  a  hand  that  shyly  fondles  me. 
Clown.     Enter   and   be   consoled.      (They   enter).     Well,   take   a 
good  look.     As  if  she  were  trying  to  distract  you,  the  goddess  of 
the  grove  has  put  on  a  costume  of  springtime  blossoms  that  shames 
a  maiden  's  ornaments. 

King.     I  gaze  in  wonder. 

The  red  ashoka's  dazzling  sheen 
Excels  what  on  sweet  lips  is  seen; 
The  amaranth's  black  and  pink  and  white 
Is  lovelier  than  a  maiden  bright; 

The  black  bees  on  the  tilak-flower 

Defeat  a  girl's  enticing  power: 

The  springtime  beauty's  wondrous  grace 

May  even  disdain  a  maiden  's  face. 
(They  gaze  at  the  garden's  beauty.     Enter  Malavika,  lovelorn). 

Malavika.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  myself.  I  love  the  king 
without  knowing  what  he  is  feeling.  What  right  did  my  dear,  dear 
friend  have  to  tell  me  that?     I  wish  I  knew  how  long  love  will 
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plunge  me  into  tliis  dreadful  torture — dreadful  because  there  is 
no  remedy.  {She  takes  a  few  steps).  Where  was  I  going?  {She 
reflects).  Oh,  yes!  The  queen  said  to  me:  "That  clumsy  Gautama 
let  me  fall  from  the  swing  and  sprain  my  ankle.  So  you  must 
touch  the  gold  ashoka-tree  with  your  foot  and  make  it  blossom. 
If  it  flowers  in  five  days,  then  I  {sighing  deeply)  will  give  you 
what  you  want  most."  Well,  here  I  am  at  the  spot.  While  I'm 
waiting  for  Bakulavalika  to  bring  the  ornaments  for  my  feet,  I'll 
have  a  little  quiet  cry.     {She  walks  about). 

Cloivn  {sees  her).     Here's  sugar  for  that  headachy  feeling. 
King.     What  do  you  mean? 

Cloivn.  Why,  Malavika  is  not  far  off.  She  hasn't  quite  fin- 
ished putting  on  her  ornaments.  She's  all  alone,  and  she  looks 
wistful. 

King  {joyfully).     Malavika? 

Clown.     Yes. 

King.     Now  it  is  possible  to  live. 

Learning  from  you  that  she  is  here. 

My  sad  heart  wakes  from  dreaming; 
As  thirsty  travellers  lose  their  fear 
And  learn  of  hidden  water  near 
Because  a  crane  is  screaming. 
But  where  is  ray  lady? 

Clown.     She  just  came  out  of  the  grove,  and  is  approaching  us. 
King.     My  friend. 

It  is  my  life  that  wanders  there; 
I  see  her  now,  her  bosom  fair, 
Her  generous  hips  and  slender  waist. 
Her  eyes  with  fringing  lashes  graced. 
Ah,  my  friend,  but  she  is  changed.     For 

Her  cheeks  are  pale  as  shara  grass; 

The  gems  she  wears  are  few: 
Like  some  wan  jasmine  that  in  spring 
Begins  to  flower  anew. 

Clown.     She  is  lovesick,  like  you. 

King.     It  is  only  your  friendship  that  sees  this. 

Malavika.  This  ashoka-tree  is  like  poor,  wistful  me.  It  does 
not  put  on  its  flowery  costume  because  its  sweet  desire  is  not 
gratified.  Well,  I  will  sit  on  this  shady  stone  bench,  and  try  to 
forget. 

Clown.     Do  you  hear  that?     The  lady  says  she  is  wistful. 

King.     You  jump  to  conclusions  too  quickly.    For 
The  southern  breeze  is  heavy 

From  perfumed  amaranth-bowers; 
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It  takes  a  fragrant  levy 

From  opening  buds  of  flowers: 
The  sweets  with  which  the  breeze  is  laden 
Wake  causeless  longings  in  a  maiden. 
(Malavilca  seats  herself).     My  friend,  let  us  conceal  ourselves  here 
among  the  vines. 

Clown.     You  seem  to  think  that  Iravati  is  far  away. 
King.     As  an  elephant  rushes  into   the  lotus-pond,  heedless  of 
the  crocodile.     (He  stands  gazing). 

Malavika.  Oh,  my  heart,  give  up  your  hopeless  wishes.  Why 
distress  me  so?     (The  clown  looTcs  at  the  king). 

King  (to  himself).    My  darling,  see  how  cruel  is  love. 
You  do  not  name  your  longing's  cause 

Nor  can  I  guess, 
Yet  make  myself  the  object  of 
That  sweet  distress. 
Clown.     But    now    you'll    know.       Here    comes    Bakulavalika, 
charged  with  the  message  of  your  love.     She  will  speak  to  her  in 
confidence. 

King.     If  she  should  forget! 

Clown.     If  the  slave-wench  should  forget  your  dread  command! 
(Enter  Bakulavalika,  with  ornaments  for  Malavika's  feet). 
Bakulavalika.     I  hope  you  feel  well,  dear. 

Malavika.  Oh,  Bakulavalika!  My  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Sit  here. 

Bakulavalika.  You  know  you  are  taking  the  queen's  place  for 
the  moment.  So  let  me  put  the  lac-dye  and  the  anklets  on  your 
foot. 

Malavika  (to  herself).  Oh,  my  heart,  this  honor  brings  you  no 
happiness.  How  shall  I  escape?  I  cannot.  But  these  will  be  my 
funeral  ornaments. 

Bakulavalika.     What  are  you  thinking  of?    You  know  the  queen 
is  anxious  to  have  this  gold  ashoka  blossom. 
King.     Ah,  this  is  all  for  the  tree's  benefit! 

Clown.  Don't  you  know  that  the  queen  wouldn't  give  her  a 
lady's  ornaments  without  good  reason? 

Malavika  (stretches  out  her  foot).    Well,  be  gentle  with  me. 
Bakulavalika.     Why,  I  love  you   like   myself.      (She   begins   the 
adorning) . 
King. 

See  on  her  foot  the  first  red  line 
That  promises  the  sweet  design. 
Like  sprouting  of  a  new  desire 
When  love  has  had  its  forest-fire. 
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Clown.     Her  ladyship's  ornaments  are  becoming  to  tliat  foot. 

King.     Well  said! 

Her  dazzling  foot,  with  red  adorned, 
Might  touch  an  object  loved  or  scorned: 
A  tree  beneath  no  blossoms  bending, 
Or  lover  low  for  his  oifending. 

Clown.     You  will  have  chances  enough  to  oflfend  her. 

King.  I  am  grateful  for  words  of  good  omen  from  a  Brahman. 
(Enter  Iravati,  flushed  with  wine,  and  her  maid  Nipuniica) . 

Iravati.  Nipunika,  girl,  I  have  often  heard  that  a  woman  be- 
comes more  charming  after  a  glass  of  wine.     Is  this  notion  true? 

Nipu7iika.     It  was  only  a  notion  until  you  proved  it  true. 

Iravati.  Don't  flatter.  How  did  you  know  that  the  king  has 
gone  before  me  to  the  swing-pavilion? 

Nipuniica.     From  the  unchanging  love  he  bears  my  lady. 

Iravati.     Don't  lay  it  on  so  thick.     Speak  soberly. 

Nipunika.  Gautama  was  greedy  for  a  present  at  the  spring 
festival,  and  he  told  me.     Hasten,  my  lady. 

Iravati  (ivalks  a  tittle  unsteadily) .  Girl,  I  am  weak  from  excite- 
ment. My  heart  urges  me  to  my  lord,  but  my  feet  will  not  keep 
the  path. 

Nipmiika.     Well,  here  we  are  at  the  swing-pavilion. 

Iravati.     Nipunika,  do  you  not  see  my  lord  here? 

Nipunika.  You  must  look  for  him,  my  lady.  He  is  probably 
hiding  somewhere  as  a  joke.  Suppose  we  too  sit  down  among  the 
vines,  here  on  the  stone  bench  under  the  ashoka-tree.  (Iravati  does 
so.  Nipunika  walks  and  looks  about).  Look,  my  lady.  If  we  ex- 
amine this  mango  branch  too  closely,  the  little  red  ants  will  bite  us. 

Iravati.     What  do  you  mean? 

Nipunika.  Why,  here  is  Bakulavalika,  adorning  Malavika's  foot 
in  the  shade  of  the  ashoka-tree. 

Iravati  (suspiciously).  This  is  no  place  for  Malavika.  What 
do  you  suspect? 

Nipunika.  The  queen  was  hurt  by  a  fall  from  the  swing.  I 
suspect  that  she  commissioned  Malavika  to  tempt  the  ashoka  to 
blossom.  Otherwise,  would  the  queen  entrust  her  own  anklets  to 
a  servant? 

Iravati.     It  is  a  great  uonor  for  her. 

Nipunika.     But  why  don't  you  find  the  king? 

Iravati.  Girl,  my  feet  will  not  move.  Besides,  I  am  uneasy. 
I  mean  to  follow  up  my  suspicion.  (She  gazes  at  Malavika.  To  her- 
self).   I  have  good  reason  for  anxiety. 
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Balculavalika  (showing  her  handiworTc) .  Well,  do  you  like  my 
work? 

Malavilca.  My  dear,  I  am  ashamed  to  praise  it  on  my  own  foot. 
But  who  taught  you  the  art? 

Bakulavalika.     I  am  a  pupil  of  the  king. 
Clown.     Hurry!     Ask  for  the  teacher's  fee. 
Malavilca.     I  wonder  that  you  are  not  vain. 

BaJculavalika.  I  shall  be  vain  today,  practising  on  feet  worthy 
of  such  teaching.  (Aside).  There,  I've  delivered  my  message. 
(She  ins'pects  her  ivork.  Aloud).  My  dear,  I've  finished  the  adorn- 
ing of  one  foot.  It  only  needs  my  breath  to  dry  the  paint;  and 
not  even  that,  for  a  breeze  is  stirring  here. 

King.     See,  my  friend ! 

See  the  first  opening  offered  me 

To  serve  my  sweet — 
By  gently  breathing  on  the  lac 
To  dry  her  feet. 

Clown.  Don 't  grieve  over  the  lost  chaace.  Before  long  you  '11 
have  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  thing  more  than  you  want  to. 

Bakulavalika.  Your  foot  is  pretty  as  a  pink  lily.  I  hope  to 
see  you  on  the  king's  breast.      (Iravati  looks  at  Nipunika) . 

King.     It  is  my  heart 's  desire. 

Malavika.     What  naughty  nonsense! 

Bakulavalika.     I  only  say  what  I  was  told  to  say. 

Malavika.     Do  you  love  me? 

Bakulavalika.     Somebody  does. 

Malavika.     Who  beside  you? 

Bakulavalika.     The  king!     He  is  crazy  about  your  attractions. 

Malavika.     It  isn  't  true.     I  haven 't  any. 

Bakulavalika.  No,  not  now.  They  have  flown  to  the  king,  to 
make  him  thin  and  pale. 

Nipunika.  Somebody  taught  the  wench  that  answer,  ?he  uas 
it  so  pat. 

Bakulavalika.  "Let  love  seek  love."  That's  a  wise  ])roverb 
to  act  on. 

Malavika.     Is  this  your  own  notion? 

Bakulavalika.  Not  at  all.  These  loving  words  are  a  mere 
shadow  of  what  the  king  said. 

Malavika.  Oh,  but  my  heart  is  frightened  when  I  think  of  the 
queen. 

Bakulavalika.  You  foolish  girl!  When  the  mango-flowers  pro- 
claim the  sweet  springtime,  don't  you  put  them  in  your  hair,  in 
spite  of  the  bees? 
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Malavika.     You  wicked  girl!     Be  my  friend  to  the  end. 
Batulavalika.     I'll  be  true   to   my   name.     The   bakula-Aower  is 
fragrant  when  you  abuse  it. 

King.     Excellent,  Bakulavalika! 

First  finding  all  her  secret  out, 

Then  sweetly  answering  every  doubt, 

You  won  her  over:  wit  so  keen 

Is  needed  in  love's  go-between. 
Iravati.     Look,  girl.     Bakulavalika  is  encouraging  Malavika  to 
take  the  step. 

Nipunika.     My  lady,  it  is  a  kind  of  encouragement  that  would 

stir  the  dullest. 

Iravati.  My  heart  has  good  reason  for  anxiety.  As  soon  as 
I  am  sure,  I  will  think  what  to  do. 

Bakulavalika.  I  have  finished  adorning  the  other  foot.  Now  I 
will  put  on  the  anklets.  (She  does  so).  Now,  dear,  stand  up  and 
encourage  the  tree  to  blossom,  as  the  queen  commanded.  (Both 
rise). 

Iravati.     Ah,  it  is  the  queen's  command.     So  far,  good. 
Bakulavalika.     Look!      Eight  before  you,  yearning  toward  you, 
and  ready  for  love's  employment! 

Malavika  (joyfully).     On,  the  king? 

Bakulavalika   (smiling).     No,  not  the  king,  but  this  cluster  of 
buds  on  the  ashoka  branch.     Put  them  in  your  hair. 
Clown.     Do  you  hear? 
King.     It  is  all  that  a  lover  should  ask. 
Oh,  I  would  have  her  whole. 

Else  leave  her  free; 
Not  clasp  her,  while  her  soul 
Is  not  for  me. 

No,  let  us  rather  die 

Hopeless,  apart, 
If  in  a  lonely  sigh 

Heart  answers  heart. 
(Malavika  puts   the   huds   in   her   hair,   and  gracefully   touches  the 
ashoka-tree  with  her  foot).     See,  my  friend! 
He  gives  her  blossoms  for  her  hair, 
And  she  returns  him  tenderest  care; 
A  fair  exchange!  but  I  am  left 
Forlorn,    of    every   joy   bereft. 
Bakulavalika.     My    dear,   it   is   not   your   fault,   but    the    tree's 
worthlessness,  if  it  should  be  slow  to  blossom  after  being  honored 
bv  such  a  foot. 
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King. 

After  the  slender  maid 

With  tinkling  foot  has  played 

And   soft   as  water-lily, 
About  your  stem,  O  tree, 
Indifference  would  be 

Ungrateful,  vain,  and  silly. 
Then  burst,  ashoka,  into  flower, 
To  show  your  longings,  and  her  jiower. 
My  friend,  I  should  like  an  excuse  to  speak  to  her. 

Clo'W7i.  Come  on.  I'll  play  a  joke  on  her.  {The  Icing  and  the 
clown  advance). 

Nipunilca.     My  lady,  the  king! 
Iravati.     It  is  what  my  heart  first  suspected. 

Clotvn  (drawing  near  to  Malavilca).  Young  lady,  the  ashoka- 
tree  is  a  favorite  of  this  gentleman's.  You  ought  not  to  kick  it 
with  your  left  foot. 

The  two  girls  {alarmed).     Oh,  oh!     The  king! 
Clown.     Bakulavalika,  you  knew  how  matters  stand.     Why  did 
you  not  prevent  the  young  lady  from  doing  a  thing  so  improper? 
{Malavilca  shows  fright). 

Nipunilca.     My  lady,  see  what  Gautama  is  up  to. 
Iravati.     How  else  could  the  wretched  Brahman  make  his  living? 
BakulavaVika.     Oh,    sir,    she    was    doing    what    the    queen    com- 
manded.    If  she  offended,  she  was  not  her  own  mistress.     Pardon, 
your  Majesty.      (<S7ie'   makes   Malavilca  fall  icith   her  at   the   Tcing's 
feet). 

King.  Then  she  is  guiltless.  Eise,  my  good  girl.  {He  helps 
her  to  rise). 

Clown.  Correct.  One  must  respect  the  queen's  part  in  the 
matter. 

King  (smiling). 

Your   blossom-tender   foot,    sweet    maid. 
About  the  tree's  rough  trunk  has  played; 
1  trust  the  pain  is  now  allayed. 
(Malavilca  shows  embarrassment). 

Iravati  (jealously).  Oh,  this  lover  of  mine!  What  a  butter- 
heart  ! 

Malavilca.  Come,  Bakulavalika!  Let  us  tell  the  queen  that 
we  have  done  what  she  commanded. 

Bakulavalika.     Then  ask  his  Majesty  for  permission  to  go. 
King.     You    may    go,    sweet    maiden.      But    first    listen    to    my 
request. 
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Bakulavalika.     Pay  close  attention.     N^ow,  your  Majesty. 
King. 

Another  droops;  oh,  make  him  whole 

With  flowers  of  love  unknown; 
Fulfil  the  yearning  of  a  soul 
That  lives  for  you  alone. 

Iravati  (striding  forward).  Yes,  fulfil  it!  The  tree  is  content 
with  blossoms.  But  he  wants  flowers,  and  fruit,  too.  (All  look  at 
Iravati  and  show  confusion). 

King  (to  the  clown).    My  friend,  what  is  to  be  done  here? 

Clown.      Run  for  it.    What  else  can  you  do? 

Iravati.  Bakulavalika,  you  have  done  splendidly.  Malavika, 
fulfil  my  lord 's  demand  at  once. 

The  two  girls.  Pardon,  your  Majesty.  Who  are  we,  that  we 
should  think  of  the  king's  love?     (Exeunt). 

Iravati.  Oh,  these  men!  They  can't  be  trusted.  But  I  did 
not  know  it.  I  believed  his  lies,  like  a  poor,  unsuspecting  gazelle 
enchanted  with  the  hunter's  call. 

Clown  (to  the  king).  You  must  start  something  now.  Catch  a 
thief  in  the  act,  and  he  has  to  say:  "I  was  merely  studying  the 
scientific  side  of  house-breaking. ' ' 

King.  My  beautiful  queen,  I  have  no  business  with  Malavika. 
But  you  delayed,  so  I  amused  myself  as  best  I  could. 

Iravati.  You  are  very  plausible.  I  did  not  realize  that  you 
had  found  such  a  sweet  amusement,  dear.  I  ought  not  to  inter- 
rupt you,  a  poor  thing  like  me. 

Clown.  My  lady,  you  should  not  make  it  hard  for  a  gentleman 
to  be  courteous.  Of  course,  if  you  say  it 's  a  crime  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  the  queen 's  maid  when  we  just  happen  to  meet 
her,  a  crime  it  is. 

Iravati.  Yes,  have  your  conversation.  But  it  will  hurt,  until 
I  am  used  to  it.     (She  starts  away  in  jealous  anger). 

King  (follo^ving  her).  Forgive  me,  my  dear.  (Iravati  walks  on, 
but  stumblingly,  because  her  girdle  has  slipped  down  and  hobbles 
her).  My  beautiful  queen,  it  does  not  become  you  to  despise  a 
lover. 

Iravati.     Deceiver!     I'll  never  trust  you. 

King. 

My  love!  Accuse  of  mean  deceit 

The  faithful  heart  before  you; 
But  spare  the  zone  that  at  your  feet 
Lies  humbly  to  implore  you. 

Iravati.  This  girdle  is  another  miserable  thing  that  longs  to 
be  intimate  with  you.     (She  lifts  it,  and  threatens  the  king  with  it). 
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King.     See ! 

With  golden  girdle  waving,  in  a  proud, 

Quick  rain  of  angry  tears,  she  threatens  still 
To  strike  her  lover,  as  a  streaming  cloud 
With  belted  lightning  menaces  a  hill. 
Iravati.     Why  do  you  tempt  me  to  further  folly?     {She  stands, 
girdle  in  hand). 
King. 

Why,  sweet,  withhold  your  punishments 
From  one  confessing  his  offence? 
The  wrath  that  works  your  slave  no  harm. 
Serves  only  to  enhance  your  charm. 
(To  himself).    Surely,  now  is  the  time.     {He  falls  at  her  feet). 

Iravati.  These  are  not  Malavika  's  feet,  to  satisfy  your  longings. 
(Exit,  with  Nipunika) . 

Clown.     Get  up,  get  up!     You  have  soothed  her. 
King   (rises,  and  fails  to  see  Iravati).     What!     Is  my  dear  one 
gone? 

Clown.  You  may  thank  heaven  that  she  went  without  pardon- 
ing your  naughtiness.  Now  let 's  get  away  quick,  before  she  comes 
back  like  the  planet  Mars. 

King.     How  contrary  is  love. 

My  heart's  another's;  and  I  count 

Her  rudeness  as   a  gain; 
I  may  neglect  her  love  so  long 
As  angry  passions  reign. 

(They  both  walk  about,  then  exeunt). 


ACT  IV 

(Enter  the  king,  lovelorn,  and  Jayasena,  the  portress). 
King  (to  himself). 

The  tree  of  love  took  root  in  hope 

When  I  had  heard  of  her; 
I  saw,  and  twigs  began  to  grope 

Toward  light  and  living  stir; 
I  touched  her  hand,  and  blossoms  came 

My  wistful  heart  to  thrill; 
If  only  fruit  should  form,  the  same 
Sad  yearning  to  fulfil. 
(Aloud).     Friena  Gautama! 

Jayasena.     Victory  to  your  Majesty.     Gautama  is  not  here. 
King   (to  himself).     Ah,  I  sent  him  to  get  news  of  Malavika. 
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(Enter  the  clown). 

Clown.     Victory,  my  friend. 

King.  Jayasena,  learn  where  Queen  Dharini  is,  and  how,  with 
her  sprained  ankle,  she  passes  the  time. 

Jayasena.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exit). 

King.     My  friend,  what  news  of  my  lady? 

Clown.     She  is  a  cuckoo  caught  by  a  cat. 

King  (desponding).    How  so? 

Cloivn.  The  queen  was  red-eyed.  She  threw  the  poor  girl  into 
the  commodity-cellar,  as  if  it  were  the  jaws  of  death. 

King.     Because  she  heard  of  my  meeting  with  her? 

Clown.     Yes. 

King.  Gautama,  who  was  so  much  our  enemy  as  to  enrage  the 
queen? 

Cloivn.  Listen,  sir.  The  nun  told  me.  It  seems  that  my  lady 
Iravati  waited  on  the  queen  yesterday,  to  ask  if  her  sprained 
ankle  was  getting  better.  Then  the  queen  said:  "Why  have  I  not 
seen  the  favorite  lately?"  And  she  said:  "Such  a  question  is 
either  an  aflPront  or  an  empty  form.  You  know  that  your  own 
maid  is  the  favorite  now." 

King.  Ah,  this  points  straight  at  Malavika,  without  mentioning 
her  name. 

Clown.  Then,  when  she  was  pressed,  she  told  the  queen  the 
whole  story  of  your  naughtiness. 

King.  Alas,  that  she  should  nurse  her  anger  so.  But  tell  me 
more. 

Clown.  What  do  you  expect?  Malavika  and  her  friend  are 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  are  living  like  girls  in  hell,  never  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 

King.     Alas ! 

Sweet  nightingale  and  buzzing  bee 

That  sought  the  mango-flower 
Are  driven  to  the  hollow  tree 
By  wind  and  pelting  shower. 
My  friend,  is  there  an  opening  for  any  strategem  here? 

Clown.     I   should  think  not.     Why,  Madhavika,  the  maid  who 
guards  the  cellar,  has  been  ordered  by  the   queen   not  to  let  the 
wretched  girls  out  until  she  sees  the  queen  's  own  signet-ring. 
King  (sigJiing).    My  friend,  what  can  we  do? 
Clown,  (reflecting).     There  might  be  a  plan. 
King.     Oh,  what  ? 

Clown  (glancing  about).  People  can  hear  without  being  seen. 
I'll  whisper  it.     (After  whispering).     There! 
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King.  Excellent!  Now  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  {Enter 
Jayasena). 

Jayasena.  Your  Majesty,  the  queen  is  reclining  in  a  breezy 
spot.  Her  injured  foot  is  anointed  with  red  sandal  and  is  being 
massaged  by  her  maids.  And  the  holy  mother  is  telling  stories  to 
entertain  her. 

King.     It  seems  a  proper  time  for  me  to  visit  her. 

Clown.  Go,  sir.  And  I  will  gather  flowers,  that  I  may  not  ap- 
pear empty-handed  before  the  queen. 

King.     Do  so,  when  you  have  told  Jayasena  your  plan. 

Clown  (after  whispering  to  Jayasena).  Now  you  understand, 
madam.     (Exit). 

King.     Jayasena,  conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Jayasena.  Follow  me.  (Enter  the  queen,  seated;  the  nun;  and 
attendants  gathered  aoout). 

Qiieen.     Mother,  your  story  is  most  delightful.     Pray  continue. 

Ntm  (glancing  about).  I  will  reserve  the  rest  for  another  time. 
Here  is  our  lord  the  king. 

Queen.     Oh,  my  dear!     (She  tries  to  rise). 

King.     Forget  the  restraints  of  courtesy. 
O  aching  foot  of  my  sweet  queen, 

From  tinkling  anklets  free, 
Kest  lightly  on  your  golden  stooi; 
Pain  not  yourself — and  me. 
Nun.     Victory  to  your  Majesty. 
Queen.     Victory  to  my  lord. 

King  (bows  to  the  nun  and  seats  himself).  My  queen,  is  the 
pain  endurable? 

Queen.  I  feel  a  difference  now  (Enter  the  clown,  excited,  his 
thumb  bandaged  with  his  sacred  cord). 

Clown.     Help,  help!     I  am  bitten  by  a  snake.     (All  show  alarm). 
King.     Alas!     Where  were  you  wandering? 

Clown.  I  went  to  the  garden  to  gather  flowers.  I  wanted  to 
give  them  to  the  queen.    Help,  help! 

Queen.  Ah  me!  A  Brahman's  life  is  in  danger — and  for  my 
sake. 

Clown.  There  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  pick  a  cluster  of 
ashoka  blossoms.  But  death  lived  in  the  tree  in  the  shape  of  a 
snake,  and  he  came  out  of  a  hole,  and  bit  me.  Look  here!  Two 
fang-marks!      (He  shows  the  bite). 

Mun.     Amputation  is  the  first  resort.     Let  it  be  adopted. 
Quick!     Cut  or  burn  or  bleed  the  wound. 
'Twill  make  the  sufferer  well  and  sound. 
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King.  We  need  a  doctor  skilled  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Jaya- 
sena,  summon  Dhruvasiddhi  at  once. 

Jayasena.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     {Exit). 

Clown.     Oh,  I  am  caught  by  that  rascal,  death. 

King.  Perhaps  the  snake  was  not  poisonous.  Do  not  be 
alarmed. 

Clotvn.  How  can  I  help  it?  I  have  convulsions.  (He  shows  the 
working  of  poison). 

Queen  (hastening  to  him).  Oh,  the  horrible  viper!  Support  him, 
girls.     (Agitated  maids  support  the  clown). 

Clown  (to  the  king).  Oh,  sir,  I  have  been  your  friend  from 
childhood.     Remember  that,  and  care  for  my  childless  mother. 

King.  Have  no  fear.  The  doctor  will  soon  cure  you.  Be 
brave.     (Jayasena  re-enters). 

Jayasena.  Your  Majesty,  Dhruvasiddhi  asks  that  Gautama  be 
taken  to  him. 

King.     Then  let  the  attendants  carry  him  to  the  good  doctor. 

Jayasena.     Yes,  your  Majesty. 

Clown  (to  the  queen).  My  lady,  I  may  live  or  die.  If  I  ever 
offended  you  in  serving  my  friend,  oh,  forgive  me. 

Queen.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  us.  (Exeunt 
cloivn  and  Jayasena). 

King.  The  poor  fellow  is  a  natural  coward.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  doctor.  His  very  name  means  sure  success.  (Jaya- 
sena re-enters). 

Jayasena.  Victory,  O  King.  Dhruvasiddhi  asks  me  to  find  some- 
thing stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  snake.  He  needs  to  use  it  as  a 
charm  in  the  magic  rite  of  the  water-jar. 

Queen.  Here  is  my  ring,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  snake. 
But  return  it  to  me  personally.     (She  gives  the  ring  to  Jayasena). 

King.  Jayasena,  bring  us  word  at  once  when  the  operation  is 
successful. 

Jayasena.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exit). 

Nun.  My  heart  whispers  that  there  is  no  danger  from  the 
poison. 

King.     Heaven  grant  it!      (Jayasena  re-enters). 

Jayasena.  Victory,  O  King.  Gautama  is  free  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison.     He  became  his  natural  self  in  a  moment. 

Queen.     Thank  heaven!     I  am  free  from  blame. 

Jayasena.  But  the  minister  Vahatava  sends  a  respectful  mes- 
sage. There  is  much  business,  he  says,  for  the  king  to  consider. 
He  therefore  begs  to  be  favored  with  an  audience. 

Queen.     Go,  my  dear.    I  wish  you  success  in  your  business. 
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King.  My  queen,  this  spot  is  growing  warm.  And  a  cool 
regimen  is  prescribed  for  your  ailment.  Pray  have  your  couch 
carried  elsewhere. 

Queen.     Girls,  do  as  the  king  commands. 

Maids.    Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exeunt  queen,  nun,  and  attendants) . 

King.     Jayasena,  conduct  me  secretly  to  the  pleasure-grove. 

Jayasena.     Follow  me,  your  Majesty, 

King.     Jayasena,  has  Gautama  carried  out  his  plan? 

Jayasena.     He  has. 

King. 

Although  the  trick  with  full  success  has  met. 
My  loving-fearful  heart  is  doubtful  yet. 
{Enter  the  clown). 

Clown.     Victory,  sir.    I  have  done  my  pious  duty. 

King.     Jayasena,  pray  return  to  your  proper  office. 

Jayasena.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     {Exit). 

King.  Madhavika  is  sharp,  my  friend.  Did  she  show  no  hesi- 
tation? 

Clmvn.  How  could  she  hesitate  when  she  saw  the  queen's 
signet-ring? 

King.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  ring.  But  she  must  have 
asked:  "Why  are  these  prisoners  released?  And  why  should  the 
queen  send  you  instead  of  her  personal  attendants?" 

Clown.  Oh,  yes,  she  asked  me  that.  But  I'm  a  quick-witted  fel- 
low. I  said:  "The  astrologers  told  the  king  that  his  asterism 
was  in  eclipse,  so  he  ought  to  set  all  prisoners  free.  And  when 
the  queen  heard  that,  she  didn't  want  to  hurt  Iravati's  feelings, 
so  she  said:  'The  king  must  be  supposed  to  do  it  himself,'  and 
sent  me."     "Quite  correct,"  says  she,  and  did  it. 

King  {embracing  the  clown).    My  friend,  you  do  love  me. 
Successful  issues  do  not  wait 
On  wisdom's  subtle  play, 
The  path  to  happiness  is  strait, 
But  love  will  find  the  way. 
Clown.     Hurry!     I  lelt  Malavika  and  her  friend  in  the  cottage 
by  the  pool  before  I  came  to  you. 

King.     I  long  to  greet  her.     Take  me  there. 
Clown.     Follow  me.     {They  walk  about).    Here  is  the  cottage. 
King  {alarmed).     There  comes  the  maid  whom  they  call  Moon- 
light, gathering  blossoms.     She  serves  your  friend  Iravati.     Let  us 
conceal  ourselves  behind  this  wall. 

Cloivn.  Yes,  thieves  and  lovers  must  look  out  for  moonlight. 
{They  hide). 
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King.  Gautama,  how  is  she  awaiting  me?  Come,  let  us  look 
at  her  through  the  window.  {They  do  so.  Enter  Malaviha  and 
BaJculavalika) . 

Bakulavalika.     My  dear,  salute  the  king. 
King.     I  suppose  she  means  my  picture. 

Malavika    {joyfully).     My   humble   service   to   you.      {She   looks 
toward  the  door.     Sadly).     My  dear,  you  are  deceiving  me. 
King.     My  friend,  I  love  her  joy  and  her  sadness  alike. 
Her  face  was  like  a  lily  at  sunrise, 
Then  like  that  lily  when  the  twilight  dies. 
Bakulavalika.     Here  is  the  king,  in  a  picture. 
The  tivo  girls  {bowing  low).     Victory,  O  King. 
Malavika.     My  dear,  I  was  not  so  happy  even  when  I  saw  the 
handsome  king  face  to  face.     I  can  look  straight  at  a  picture. 

Clown.  Do  you  hear?  The  lady  thinks  your  picture  is  better- 
looking  than  you  are.  The  pride  of  your  youth  is  all  in  vain,  like 
a  jewel  in  a  box. 

King.  My  friend,  women  are  naturally  bashful,  even  when 
stirred  by  longing.     Think: 

However  earnest  to  know  all 

The  face  and  form  of  men  they  meet, 
Yet  no  straightforward  glances  fall, 
But  sidelong  looks  a  lover  greet. 
Malavika.     Who  is  this  just  turning  her  face  away,  while  the 
king  looks  at  her  lovingly? 

Bakulavalika.     That  is  Iravati  beside  him. 

Malavika.  My  dear,  I  think  he  is  rude  to  leave  all  the  other 
royal  ladies  so  and  fix  his  attention  on  one. 

Bakulavalika  {to  herself).  She  forgets  it  is  only  a  picture,  and 
is  jealous.  Well,  I'll  have  a  little  fun  with  her.  {Aloud).  She  is 
the  king's  favorite. 

Malavika.  Then  why  distress  myself  any  longer?  {She  turns 
jealously  away). 

King.     See  her  face! 

With  quivering  lip  and  frowning  brow 

She  turns  away  her  face; 
The  lesson  learned,  she  shows  me  now 
Who  taught  her  lovers'  cunning,  how 
To  exhibit  jealous  grace. 
Clown.     Now  stand  by  to  pacify  her. 

Malavika.  And  here  is  Gautama  too,  attending  him.  {She 
starts  to  turn  away  again). 

Bakulavalika  {holding  her).    You're  not  angry? 

Malavika.     If  you  think  I  was  angry  before,  that  anger  is  gone. 
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King  {advancing). 

Why  frown  upon  a  pictured  form, 

Maid  of  the  lotus-eyes? 
Here  stands  the  captured  slave  himself, 

Your  own  exclusive  prize. 

BaTculavaWka.     Victory,  O  King. 

MalaviTca  {to  herself).  Oh,  was  I  jealous  of  a  picture?  {She 
makes  a  shamefaced  reverence.  The  king  shows  a  lover's  bashful- 
ness). 

Clown.     Why  do  you  seem  so  indiflferent? 
King.     Because  I  dare  not  trust  her  feelings. 
Clown.     You  distrust  her? 
King.     Listen. 

She  shines  before  me  in  my  dreams. 

Yet  never  will  she  stay; 
I  clasp  her  tightly,  yet  she  seems 

Softly  to  slip  away. 
When  phantom  partings  so  distress 

My  love-tormented  heart. 
Can  I  expect  a  faithfulness 
That  would  not  live  apart? 
Bakulavalika.     My    dear,    you    have    deceived    the    king    many 
times.     Now  you  must  prove  that  you  are  trustworthy. 

Malavika.  But  I,  my  dear,  was  so  unhappy  that  I  could  not 
even  meet  him  in  a  dream. 

Bakulavalika.     Answer  her,  your  Majesty. 
King. 

I  need  not  answer  when  I  give 

Myself.     My  witness  be 
The  fires  of  love  that  make  me  slave 
And  her,  a  servant,  free. 

Bakulavalika.     We  are  greatly  favored. 

Clown  {walks  about.  Zealously).  Bakulavalika,  there  comes  a 
deer  to  browse  on  the  twigs  of  the  young  ashoka-tree.  Come,  we 
must  scare  him  oif. 

Bakulavalika.     To  be  sure.     {She  starts  away). 

King   {to  the  clown).     You  must  guard  us  against  interruption. 

Clown.     That's  the  order  that  Gautama  always  gets. 

Bakulavalika.  Gautama,  I  will  hide  outside,  while  you  keep 
watch  at  the  door. 

Cloivn.  Correct.  {Exit  Bakulavalika).  I'll  just  rest  on  this 
crystal  bench,  (ffe  does  so).  Um!  What  a  comfortable  stone! 
{Re  dozes.    Malavika  shows  agitation). 
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King. 

Sweet  maiden,  I  have  loved  you  long; 

Then  have  no  fear  of  me; 
If  you  will  play  the  clinging  vine, 
I'll  be  your  mango-tree. 
Malavika.     I  fear  the  queen.    I  cannot  do  what  would  make  me 
happy. 

King.     Ah,  have  no  fear. 

Malavika.     The  king  is  the  one  who   has  no  fear.     I  observed 
his  state  of  mind  when  he  saw  our  lady  Iravati. 
King.     My  red-lipped,  long-eyed  maiden, 
That  was  but  merest  courtesy, 

The  custom  of  my  line; 
But  every  wish  and  thought  and  hope 
Would  bind  your  heart  to  mine. 
Oh,  reward  my  faithful  love!      {He  emhraces  her.     Malavika  resists 
a  little.     To  himself).     How  charming  is  a  girl's  first  love. 
Trembling,  she  checks  with  sweet  distress 
My  hand  that  disarrays  her  dress; 
She  guards  her  bosom  in  a  fright 
When  my  embrace  becomes  too  tight; 
When  I  would  raise  and  kiss  her  face, 
She  turns  away  writh  charming  grace: 
Her  sweet  refusals  quite  fulfil 
The  longings  that  my  being  thrill. 

(Enter  Iravati  and  Nipuiiika) . 

Iravati.  Nipunika  girl,  did  the  maid  Moonlight  really  tell  you 
that  she  saw  Gautama  all  alone  on  the  cottage  terrace  by  the 
pool? 

Nipunika.  1  should  not  have  told  you,  my  lady,  if  it  were 
not  so. 

Iravati.  Then  let  us  go  there.  My  lord's  good  friend  has  just 
escaped  a  great  peril.    I  should  like  to  ask  about  him,  and — 

Nipunika.     It  seems  that  my  lady  has  more  to  say. 

Iravati.     And  to  beg  forgiveness  before  my  lord's  picture. 

Nipunika.     Why  not  entreat  him  in  person? 

Iravati.  You  foolish  girl!  The  king  is  just  as  he  appears  in 
the  picture,  except  that  his  heart  is  given  to  another.  I  am  doing 
this  merely  to  atone  for  my  rudeness. 

Nipunika.  Follow  me,  my  lady.  (They  walk  about.  Enter 
Nagarika,  a  maid). 

Nagarika.  Victory  to  my  lady.  The  queen  sends  a  message. 
"This  is  no  time  to  harbor  jealousy.  It  was  only  to  enhance  your 
dignity  that   1  imprisoned  Malavika  and  her  friend.     If  you   ap- 
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prove,  I  will  request  the  king  in  your  name  also  to  suggest  a 
favor  that  we  might  do  him. ' ' 

■  Iravati.  Nagarika,  take  the  queen  this  message  from  me.  ' '  Who 
am  I,  to  make  conditions  with  your  Majesty?  A  favor  was 
granted  me  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  maids.  Who  else  is  there 
that  could  increase  an  honor  shown  me  by  you?" 

Nagarilca.     Yes,  my  lady.     (Exit). 

Niimnika  (ivalks  and  looks  about).  My  lady,  here  is  Gautama. 
He  has  made  himself  comfortable  by  the  cottage  door,  and  is 
dozing  like  a  bull  in  a  bazaar. 

Iravati.  Dear  me!  I  hope  the  poison  is  not  working  in  him 
still. 

Nipunilca.  He  looks  happy  enough.  And  it  was  Dhruvasiddhi 
who  cured  him.     W^e  need  not  be  alarmed. 

Clown   {talks  in  his  sleep).     Malavika,  my  dear, — 

Nipunilca.  You  hear,  my  lady.  Whose  child  is  the  rascal,  any- 
way? He  is  forever  stuffing  his  belly  with  sweetmeats  that  we 
give  him,  and  then  he  dreams  of  Malavika. 

Clown.     Look  out  for  Iravati ! 

Nipunika.  This  is  too  much.  Well,  the  wretched  Brahman  is 
afraid  of  snakes,  and  here  is  a  crooked  stick  that  looks  like  one. 
I  will  hide  behind  the  pillar  and  give  him  a  scare. 

Iravati.  He  deserves  it,  the  fraud.  (Nipuiiika  drops  the  stick 
on  the  cloicn). 

Clown  {wakes  suddenly).  Help,  help!  A  snake  has  dropped 
on  me! 

King  {hastens  foncard).     Have  no  fear,  my  friend. 

Malavika  {follows  tlie  king).  My  lord!  Do  not  go  too  near. 
He  said  snake. 

Iravati.     Oh,  oh,  oh!     The  king  is  running  up! 

Clown  {bursts  into  a  laugh).  Hello!  It  is  a  stick.  But  just 
because  I  pricked  my  thumb  with  a  thorn  to  look  like  a  snakebite, 
I  thought  the  real  thing  had  happened.  {Enter  hurriedly  Baku- 
lavalika ) . 

Bakulavalika  {agitated).  Go  no  farther,  your  Majesty.  I  am 
sure  I  see  a  coiling  snake. 

Iravati  (goes  up  to  the  king).  A  daytime  rendezvous  is  pleas- 
ant. I  hope  nobody  will  disturb  the  happy  lovers.  {All  show  con- 
ftision  on  perceiving  Iravati). 

King.     My  dear,  my  dear!     This  is  an  unexpected  courtesy. 

Iravati.  I  congratulate  you,  Bakulavalika.  You  have  done 
quite  all  you  promised  as  a  messenger. 

Bakulavalika.  Pardon,  my  lady.  Does  the  croaking  of  little 
frogs  distract  the  king  of  heaven  from  his  true  love,  the  earth? 
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Clown.  Oh,  be  sensible.  My  friend  forgets  how  you  spurned 
him,  just  as  soon  as  he  sees  you  again.  But  you  refuse  to  be  re- 
conciled even  now. 

Iravati.     What  can  I  do,  to  show  how  angry  I  am? 
King.     This  does   not   become   you,   because   your   anger   is   un- 
founded. 

When  did  a  causeless  wrath 

Cloud  your  sweet  face,  my  dear? 
Why  should  the  moonlight  die 
When  no  eclipse  is  near? 
Iravati.     Unfounded  is  good,  dear.     But  if  I  am  angry  because 
my  happiness  has  flown  to  another,  of  course  I  shall  be  a  laughing- 
stock. 

King.  Why  will  you  misinterpret?  In  truth,  I  see  no  ground 
for  anger.     Why, 

Offenders  are  allowed  to  play, 

I  thought,  upon  a  holiday. 

And  so  I  set  the  maidens  free, 

And  they  expressed  their  thanks  to  me. 

Iravati.  Nipunika,  go,  tell  the  queen  that  I  see  what  her  favor 
amounts  to. 

Nipunilca.     Yes,  my  lady.      (Exit). 

Clown  (to  himself).  What  dreadful  luck!  The  house-dove 
escaped  from  the  cage,  and  fell  into  a  vulture's  beak.  (Nipunika 
re-enters). 

Nipunika.  My  lady,  I  chanced  to  meet  Madhavika,  and  she  told 
me  it  happened  so.     (She  whispers). 

Iravati  (to  herself).  Just  so.  It  was  a  trick  of  this  wretched 
Brahman.  (She  looks  at  the  clown.  Aloud).  A  device  of  this  fel- 
low, his  backer  in  the  ars  amatoria! 

Clown.  My  lady,  if  I  can  read  one  syllable  of  that  book,  may 
I  forget  my  prayers. 

King  (to  himself).  How  shall  I  escape  from  this  absurd  situa- 
tion?    (Enter  Jayasena,  excited). 

Jayasena.  Your  Majesty,  little  Princess  Vasulakshmi  was  run- 
ning after  her  ball  when  she  was  terribly  frightened  by  a  yellow 
monkey.  She  is  sitting  in  the  queen's  lap,  and  trembling  like  a 
twig  in  a  gale,  and  nothing  will  make  her  quiet. 

King.     The  poor,  timid  child! 

Iravati  (impetuously).  Hasten,  my  dear,  and  soothe  her.  The 
fright  may  make  her  ill. 

King.     I  will  comfort  her.     (He  starts  away  in  a  hurry). 
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Clown  (to  himself).  Good,  you  yellow  monkey!  You  have 
saved  your  friend.  (Exeunt  king,  clown,  Iravati,  Nipunilca,  and 
Jayasena). 

Malavika.  My  dear,  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  queen.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  is  coming  next. 

A  voice  behind  the  scenes.  Wonderful,  wonderful!  Even  before 
the  five  days  are  past,  the  gold  ashoka  is  covered  with  the  buds 
of  its  desire.  I  must  tell  the  queen  at  once.  (The  tivo  girls  listen 
delightedly). 

Bal'ulavaliJca.  Take  heart,  my  dear.  The  queen  will  be  as  good 
as  her  word. 

Malavika.     Then  let  us  follow  the  maid  from  the  garden. 

Bakulavalika.     Yes,  dear.      (Exeunt  ambo). 


ACT  V 
Scene  1 

(Enter  the  gardening  maid  Madhukarika) 

Madhukarika.  I  have  built  a  covered  seat  about  the  gold 
ashoka  after  the  ceremony  was  performed  there.  Now  I  will  tell 
the  queen  that  her  commands  are  fulfilled.  (She  walks  about). 
Ah,  fate  should  take  pity  on  Malavika.  The  queen  is  dreadfully 
angry  with  her.  But  she  ought  to  soften  when  she  hears  how  the 
ashoka  has  blossomed.  Now  where  might  the  queen  bef  (She 
looks  about).  Oho!  here  is  the  humpback  Sarasaka,  coming  out  of 
the  quadrangle.  He  is  carrying  a  leather  box  with  a  lacquer  seal 
on  it.  He  knows  everything  about  the  queen 's  maids.  I  will  ask 
him.  (Enter  the  humpback  Sarasaka,  as  described.  The  maid  goes 
to  him).    Sarasaka,  where  are  you  going? 

Sarasaka.     Madhukarika,  this  is  gold  for  a  present  to  the  most 
learned  Brahmans.     I  am  taking  it  to  the  chaplain. 
Madhukarika.     What  for? 

Sarasaka.  Our  crown  prince  Vasumitra  has  been  entrusted  by 
the  commander-in-chief  with  the  protection  of  the  sacrificial  horse. 
And  as  soon  as  the  queen  knew  it,  she  sent  a  present  of  eighteen 
gold-pieces  to  the  holy  men,  to  pray  for  his  life. 

Madhukarika.     Quite  right.    But  where  is  the  queen? 

Sarasaka.  She  is  sitting  in  the  chapel,  where  the  writing-girls 
are  reading  her  a  letter  sent  from  Vidarbha  by  her  brother  Vira- 
sena. 

Madhukarika.     But  what  is  the  news  about  the  king  of  Vidarbha? 
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Sarasaka.  The  lord  of  Vidarbha,  I  hear,  has  been  defeated  by- 
General  Virasena  and  our  king's  A-ictorious  troops.  And  he  has 
set  free  his  kinsman,  Prince  Madhavasena.  And  the  prince  has 
sent  our  king  a  herald  with  a  present  of  jewelled  carriages — most 
valuable! — and  serving-maids,  most  of  them  skilful  in  some  art. 
This  herald,  they  tell  me,  will  have  an  audience  of  our  king  to- 
morrow. 

Madhukarilca.  Go,  do  your  business.  And  I  will  see  the  queen. 
{Exeunt). 

Scene  2 
{Enter  Jayasena) 

Jayasena.  The  queen  bade  me  bear  this  message  to  the  king. 
'  *  I  should  like  to  witness  the  lovely  blossoming  of  the  ashoka-tree 
with  you,  my  dear."  But  I  must  wait  until  the  king  leaves  the 
throne  of  judgment.     {She  walks  about). 

Two  court  poets  behind  the  scenes.  Hail  to  the  king,  who  sets 
his  foot  on  his  enemies'  necks. 

First  poet. 

Like  Love  incarnate,  here  you  dream 

The  hours  of  spring  away 
And  sport  in  gardens  by  the  stream 

Where  cuckoos  sing  all  day. 

But  where  your   marshalled  elephants 

On  distant  Wurda's  shore 
Uproot  the  trees  in  battle-dance. 

Your  foe  shall  sport  no  more. 

Second  poet. 

They  love  a  man,  the  poets'  band. 

So  ever  sing  of  two — 
Of  Krishna  in  Vidarbha  land 

And,  godlike  king,  of  you: 

Of  Krishna  when  with  massive  arm 

He  fought  to  win  his  bride; 
Of  you  who  bring  to  shattering  harm 
Your  foe,  and  crush  his  pride. 
Jayasena.     The  strains  of  victory  show  that  the  king  has  risen 
and   is   coming   in   this   direction.      I   will   stand   a   little   aside   in 
the  terrace  archway.     {She  stands  apart.     Enter  the  king  a%d  the 
clown). 
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King. 

My  heart  is  joyful  half,  half  filled  with  woe, 

Like  withering  lilies  pelted  by  the  rain; 
Because  my  army  subjugates  the  foe. 

Because  my  heart's  dear  love  is  hard  to  gain. 

Clown.     I  have  a  notion  that  you  will  soon  be  completely  joyful. 
King.     What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  f 

Clown.  I  hear  that  the  queen  said  today  to  the  learned  Kaushiki : 
"Mother,  if  you  feel  any  pride  in  skilful  millinery-work,  pray 
show  me  Malavika  in  the  wedding  costume  of  Vidarbha. ' '  And 
she  togged  the  girl  up  gorgeously.  Perhaps  the  queen  is  planning 
to  fulfil  your  wishes. 

King.  My  friend,  it  seems  possible.  It  would  be  like  former 
actions  of  Dharini,  when  she  forgot  her  jealousy  and  considered 
my  feelings. 

Jayasena  {approaching) .  Victory,  O  King.  The  queen  begs  that 
you  will  crown  her  undertaking  by  witnessing  the  beautiful  blos- 
soming of  the  gold  asnoka. 

King.     Is  the  queen  at  the  tree? 

Jayasena.  She  is.  She  paid  fitting  honor  to  the  court  ladies 
and  dismissed  them.  Now  she  awaits  your  Majesty  with  her  per- 
sonal attendants,  Malavika  and  the  rest. 

King  (loolcs  joyfully  at  the  clown).  Jayasena,  conduct  me 
thither. 

Jayasena.     Follow  me,  your  Majesty.     (I'hey  walk  about). 
Clotvn  {gazing  abotit).    Look,  my  friend.     The  springtime  seems 
to  be  beyond  its  first  youth  in  the  pleasure-grove. 
King.     You  are  right. 

The  mango-trees  are  bending 

Beneath  the  fruit  they  bring; 
The  amaranths  are  spending 

Their  flowers  with  lavish  fling; 
The  heart  of  youth  is  sending 
A  sad  good-bye  to  spring. 

Cloivn  {walks  about).  Here  is  the  gold  ashoka.  It  has  put  on 
blossom-clusters  like  a  beautiful  garment.     Look,  sir! 

King.  It  is  justified  in  its  delay.  For  now  it  shows  a  splendor 
without  rival.     See! 

It   takes   a  blossom  tribute 

From  trees  of  earlier  flower, 
Till  it  alone  is  witness 

To  spring's  majestic  power. 
Clown.     Take  heart,  sir.     Though  we  are  near,  Dharini  permits 
Malavika  to  remain  beside  her. 
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King  {joyfully).    See,  my  friend! 

My  queen  is  like  the  modest,  patient  earth, 

Who  greets  me  humbly  in  her  quiet  power; 
My  love 's  the  glory  waiting  on  a  king. 

True  goddess,  though  she  bears  no  lotus-flower. 

{Enter  the  nun,  the  queen,  Malavika,  and  retinue  according  to  ranlc). 

Malavika  {to  herself).  I  know  the  reason  for  this  holiday  dress. 
Yet  my  heart  trembles  like  a  dewdrop  on  a  lotus-leaf.  And  my 
left  eye  is  throbbing — oh,  happiness! 

Clown.  Look!  There's  no  doubt  that  Lady  Malavika  is  mighty 
attractive  in  a  wedding-dress. 

King.     When  I  see  her  thus  adorned. 

With  dangling  gems  and  short  silk  dress, 

She  startles  me  with  loveliness 
Like   some   sweet   April  night 

When  stars  that  seem  no  longer  cold 

Crowd  close  together  to  behold 
The  moon 's  silk  dress  of  white. 
Queen  {advancing) .     Victory  to  my  lord. 
Clown.     Honor  to  my  lady. 
Nun.     Victory,  0  King. 
King.     Mother,  I  salute  you. 
Nun.     May  your  heart's  wish  be  fulfilled. 

Queen  {smiling).  My  dear,  we  have  made  this  little  structure 
around  the  ashoka,  as  a  convenient  place  for  you  to  meet  the 
young  ladies  of  the  court. 

Clown.     There 's  a  favor  for  you. 

King  {walks,  rather  embarrassed,  about  the  tree).     My  queen, 
The  vehicle  of  favors  great 

It  well  deserves  to  be; 
It  scorned  spring's  invitation;  late 
Though  your  request,  its  flowers  could  wait — 
Discriminating  tree! 
Clown.     Don't  be  timid.    Look  at  this  youthful  beauty. 
Queen.     Who? 

Clown.  I  mean  the  beautitul  flowers  of  the  gold  ashoka.  {All 
seat  themselves). 

King  {looking  at  Malavika.  To  himself).  Ah  me!  This  is 
separation  in  union. 

My  love  and  I  are  like  the  birds 

That  pass  the  hours  of  light 
Together,  but  at  sunset  part: 
And  Dharini  is  night. 
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{Enter  the  chamberlain). 

Chamberlain.  Victory  to  your  Majesty,  victory.  The  minister 
sends  this  message.  "In  the  tribute  from  the  Vidarbha  country 
are  included  two  maids  of  artistic  gifts.  They  were  not  brought 
before  you  because  they  were  wearied  by  their  tedious  journey. 
They  are  now  ready  to  be  presented.  May  your  Majesty  deign 
to  give  an  order  concerning  them." 

King.     Bid  them  enter. 

uhamberlain.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (He  goes  out,  then  re-enters 
with  the  two  maids,  BatniTca  and  Jyotsnika).  Follow  me,  young 
ladies. 

Jyotsnika  {aside  to  Eatnika).  Eatnika  dear,  when  I  enter  this 
wonderful  court,  I  feel  all  serene  inside. 

Eatnika.  My  dear  Jyotsnika,  I  feel  the  same  way.  And  there 
is  a  saying  among  people  that  inside  feelings  tell  you  whether 
happiness  or  wretchedness  is  coming. 

Jyotsnika.     I  hope  it  will  be  true  for  us  now. 

Chamberlain.  Here  is  his  Majesty,  with  the  queen's  Majesty. 
Draw  near,  young  ladies.  {They  do  so.  Malavika  and  the  nun,  on 
seeing  the  two  maids,  look  iconderingly  at  each  other). 

The  two  maids  {bowing  low).  Victory,  O  King.  Victory,  O 
Queen. 

King.  You  are  welcome.  Be  seated  here.  {The  maids  sit). 
To  what  art  has  your  attention  been  given? 

The  maids.     We  are  trained  in  music. 

King.     My  queen,  select  one  of  them  for  your  retinue. 

Queen.  Look  at  them,  Malavika,  and  tell  me  which  you  would 
like  as  a  singing  companion. 

The  two  maids  {look  at  Malavika).  Our  princess!  {They  bow 
low  and  weep  ivith  her.    All  look  on,  astonished). 

King.     But  who  are  you?    And  who  is  she? 

Jyotsnika.     Your  Majesty,  she  is  our  princess. 

King.     What  do  you  mean? 

The  two  maids.  Listen,  your  Majesty.  Your  Majesty's  vic- 
torious army  subdued  the  lord  of  Vidarbha,  and  freed  Prince 
Madhavasena  from  prison.  Well,  she  is  younger  sister  to  the 
prince,  and  her  name  is  Malavika. 

Queen.  Oh,  oh!  A  princess!  I  have  been  insulting  sandal- 
wood by  making  shoes  of  it. 

King.     But  how  did  she  become  what  she  is  now? 

Malavika   {sighing.     To  herself).     It  v\as  fate. 

Eatnika.  Your  Majesty,  listen.  When  our  prince  Madhavasena 
was  captured  by  his  kinsman,  his  minister  Sumati  left  people  like 
us  to  their  fate  and  escaped  with  the  princess. 
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King.     So  much  I  had  heard. 

The  two  maids.     So  much  is  all  we  know. 

Nun.     But  I  can  tell  more,  unfortunately  for  myself. 

The  two  maids.  Princess,  the  voice  sounds  strangely  like  that 
of  Lady  Kaushiki. 

MaJavika.     It  is  she  herself. 

The  two  maids.  In  her  nun's  robes  it  is  hard  to  recognize 
Lady  Kaushiki.     Mother,  we  salute  you. 

Nun.     I  wish  you  both  all  good. 

King.     Indeed!      Are  you  acquainted  with  these  maids? 

Nun.     I  am. 

Clown.  In  that  case,  mother,  tell  us  the  rest  of  this  young 
lady's  story. 

Nun.    {sorrowfully).     Listen,   then.     Know  that   Madhavasena's 
minister  Sumati  was  my  elder  brother. 
King.     I  understand.     Pray  continue. 

Nun.  He  rescued  Malavika  from  her  brother's  fate,  and  in 
view  of  his  relation  to  you,  joined  himself,  with  her  and  me,  to 
a  caravan  travelling  to  this  country. 

King.     Yes.     And  then — 

Nun.     After  accomplishing  part  of  the  journey,  our  merchants 
encamped  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  to  rest  from  their  fatigue. 
King.     And  then — 
Nun.     And  then 

We  saw  a  robber  band  appear 

Whose  onset  struck  us  numb  with  fear, 

So  terribly  their  quivers  clashed, 

So  mad  their  shouting  as  they  dashed 

Upon  our  camp,  so  wild  their  look 

When  every  peacock  headdress  shook. 

(Malavika  betrays  fright). 

Clown.  Don 't  be  afraid,  young  lady.  It 's  all  over  now.  The 
good  mother  is  only  telling  about  it. 

King.     And  then — 

Nun.  Then  in  the  very  moment  of  the  charge,  the  merchants' 
escort  was  scattered  by  the  robbers — 

King.     Mother,  I  must  hear  what  dreadful  event  followed. 
Nxin.     Then  my  brother 

To  save  the  princess,  fought  alone, 

Went  down  in  failure,  yet 
Repaid  nis  king  for  kindness  shown; 
Death  cleared  him  of  his  debt. 
Jyotsnika.     Oh,  oh!      Sumati  was  killed. 
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Eatnika.  Otherwise,  the  princess  would  not  be  where  she  is 
now.     (The  nun  weeps). 

King.  Mother,  it  is  common  to  all  who  live  in  the  flesh.  Do 
not  grieve  for  a  gentleman  who  exchanged  favors  with  his  king. 

Nun.  Then  I  swooned.  And  when  I  returned  to  consciousness, 
she  was  lost. 

King.     Mother,  you  have  suffered  much. 

Nun.  Then  I  burned  my  brother's  body,  and  with  my  widow's 
sorrows  doubled,  journeyed  to  your  dominions  and  assumed  these 
yellow  robes. 

King.     A  fitting  and  honorable  course.     And  then — 

Nun.  Then  I  obtained  admission  to  the  queen 's  apartments, 
and  saw  her  again.  She  had  passed  from  the  forest  men  to  General 
Virasena,  from  the  general  to  the  queen.  This  is  the  end  of  my 
story. 

Malavika  (to  herself).    Oh,  what  will  the  king  say  now? 

King.  Alas  for  disasters  that  bring  humiliation  in  their  train. 
For 

To  use  a  princess  as  a  slave 
Is  treatment  full  as  foul 
As  if  a  silk  of  finest  weave 

Were  used  as   bathing   towel. 

Queen.  Mother,  you  did  wrong  in  concealing  Malavika 's  noble 
birth. 

Nun.     Heaven  forbid!     I  had  a  reason  for  secrecy. 

Queen.     What  reason  could  there  be? 

King.     Pray  tell  us,  if  it  is  a  thing  to  be  told  honorably. 

Nun.  Listen.  While  her  father  was  yet  alive,  there  came  a 
certain  holy  man  who  showed  infallible  powers  of  divination  dur- 
ing his  passage  through  mortality.  And  he  made  the  following 
prediction  in  my  hearing.  "After  one  year's  experience  as  a 
servant,  she  shall  find  a  husband  worthy  of  her. ' '  When  I  saw 
her  servitude,  thus  infallibly  predicted,  wearing  to  a  close  at  your 
feet,  I  bided  my  time.     And  in  so  doing,  T  believe  that  I  did  well. 

King.     A  wise  precaution.     (Enter  the  chamherlain). 

Chamberlain.  Your  Majesty,  the  minister  sends  this  message 
concerning  a  matter  postponed  by  other  business.  "We  have 
under  advisement  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Vidarbha.  I  therefore 
beg  to  know  your  Majesty 's  purpose  in  the  matter. ' ' 

King.  Maudgalya,  I  purpose  to  establish  as  kings  both  brothers 
Yajnasena  and  Madhavasena. 

Let  one  to  north  of  Wurda  stream. 

One  to  the  south  hold  sway, 
And  neither  cross;  as  moon  and  sun 
Divide   the  night   and   day. 
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Chamberlain.  I  will  bear  your  command  to  the  council.  {The 
king  makes  a  gesture  of  assent.    Exit  the  chamberlain). 

Jyotsnika  (aside  to  Malavika).  Princess,  I  congratulate  you. 
The  prince,  your  brother,  will  govern  half  the  kingdom. 

Malavika.  I  only  care  that  he  is  safe.  (The  chamberlain  re- 
enters). 

Chamberlain.     Victory    to    your    Majesty.      The    minister    sends 
this  respectful  message.     "How  clear  is  his  Majesty's  judgment! 
The  same  view  approves  itself  to  his  council.     For 
Each  rival  on  a  lesser  throne 
Will  hesitate  to  fight  alone, 

And  heed  his  overlord; 
As  horses  bear  the  yoke  abreast, 
And  each,  with  emulating  zest. 
Obeys  the  driver's  word." 
King.     Then  instruct  the  council  to   dispatch  an  order  of  this 
tenor  to  General  Virasena. 

Chaniberlain.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  {He  goes  out,  then  re-enters 
with  a  present  and  a  letter).  Your  Majesty's  command  has  been 
obeyed.  But  there  has  just  arrived  a  letter,  accompanied  by  a 
present,  from  Pushpamitra,  king  and  commander-in-chief.  May 
your  Majesty  deign  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  {The  king  steps 
hastily  forward,  raises  the  present  reverently  to  his  head,  and  gives 
it  to  an  attendant ;  then  unfolds  the  letter). 

Queen.  Ah,  my  heart  has  long  been  turning  toward  this  letter. 
Now  I  shall  hear  that  the  king's  father  is  well,  and  then — news 
of  dear  Vasumitra.  For  my  son  was  put  in  charge  of  the  troops 
by  the  commander-in-chief. 

King    {seats   himself  and   reads).     Hail!      Written   from   a   con- 
secrated  spot.      Pushpamitra,    commander-in-chief,   sends   a    loving 
embrace  to  his  son,  royal  Agnimitra  in  Vidisha,  and  dispatches  a 
report.     Be   it   known   to   you.      I   partook   of   consecration   at   the 
imperial  sacrifice,  then   set  free  a   horse   to   wander  at  will  for  a 
year.     In  charge  of  the  horse  I  set  Vasumitra,  with  an  escort  of 
a  hundred  princes.     While  the  horse  wandered  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  a  Greek  cavalry  force  attempted  its  capture.     Then 
ensued  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  two  bodies  of  troops.      {The 
queen  snows  alarm).    How  did  it  turn  out?     (He  reads  on). 
Then  Vasumitra  with  his  bow 
Scattered  in  rout  the  foreign  foe. 
Preserved  the  horse  s  liberty. 
Brought  him  in  triumph  back  to  me. 
Queen.     Now  my  heart  is  comforted. 
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King  (reads  the  conclusion  of  the  letter).  So  now,  like  Sagara 
in  the  story,  I  shall  sacrifice  the  horse  recovered  for  me  by  my 
grandson.  Therefore  banish  resentment  from  your  mind,  and  come 
at  once  with  the  ladies  of  your  court  to  the  sacrifice. 

King.     I  am  greatly  honored. 

Nun.  I  congratulate  both  parents  on  their  son's  victory.  {To 
the  queen). 

As  first  of  heroes'  wives  you  stand, 
By  husbands  honored,  in  the  land; 
Your  son 's  fresh  glory  gives  another 
Delicious  title — hero 's  mother. 

Clown.  My  lady,  I  am  pleased  that  the  youngster  follows  in 
his  father's  footsteps. 

King.  Maudgalya,  the  elephant  cub  takes  after  the  leader 
of  the  herd. 

Chamberlain. 

We  but  expect  the  son 's  heroic  powers, 

Who  know  the  hero  sire: 
What  wonder  that  great  Aurva  should  beget 

The  water-quenching  fire? 

King.  Maudgalya,  let  all  prisoners  be  set  at  liberty,  beginning 
with   Yajnasena's   brother-in-law. 

Chamberlain.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exit). 

Queen.  Go,  Jayasena,  tell  Iravati  and  the  other  court  ladies 
the  story  of  my  son 's  victory. 

Jayasena.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     (She  starts  away). 

Queen.     One  moment! 

Jayasena  (turning  back).    I  am  here. 

Queen  (aside  to  her).  Tell  Iravati  what  I  promised  Malavika 
when  I  bade  her  make  the  ashoka-tree  blossom.  Tell  her  also  of 
the  girl's  noble  birth,  and  beg  her  not  to  make  me  break  my 
promise. 

Jayasena.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (She  goes  out,  then  re-enters). 
My  lady,  the  court  ladies  were  so  delighted  with  your  son's  vic- 
tory that  they  fairly  made  a  jewel-casket  of  me. 

Queen.     What  wonder?     The  joy  is  as  much  theirs  as  mine. 

Jayasena  (aside  to  the  queen).  And  Iravati  sends  this  message. 
"It  was  proper  for  one  so  powerful  to  make  the  promise  in  the 
first  place.     And  it  would  not  be  right  to  break  it. ' ' 

Queen.  Mother,  if  you  permit,  I  wish  to  present  Malavika  to 
the  king,  as  noble  Sumati  first  intended. 

Nun.     She  is  still  yours,  to  do  with  as  you  will. 
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Queen  (taking  MalaviJca  by  the  hand).  My  lord,  pray  accept 
Malavika  as  a  present  worthy  of  such  pleasant  tidings.  (The  king 
remains  bafihfnUy  silent.  The  queen  smiles).  What!  Does  my 
lord  scorn  me? 

Clown.  My  lady,  everybody  acts  like  that.  A  young  bride- 
groom is  always  bashful.  (The  king  looks  at  the  clown).  Ah,  I  see. 
My  friend  does  not  care  to  accept  Malavika  until  the  queen  has 
shown  her  special  love  by  sharing  the  title  "queen''  with  her. 

Queen.     She    is   a   king's   daughter.      Her   birth    gives    her    the 
title  "queen."     Why  repeat  it? 
Nun.     Ah,  no. 

A  gem  of  most  undoubted  worth, 

Fair  lady,  does  not  hold 
The  right,  while  still  unpolished,  to 
Be  set  in  finest  gold. 
Queen.     Forgive   me,   mother.      The  joyful   news   made   me   for- 
get.    Go  at  once,  Jayasena,  and  bring  the  silken  veil. 

Jayasena.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (She  goes  out,  then  re-enters  with 
the  veil).    Your  Majesty,  here  it  is. 

Queen  (veiling  Malavika).    My  lord,  pray  accept  her  now. 
King.     My  queen,  your  command  leaves  me  without  an  answer. 
Nun.     Now  my  duty  is  done. 

Cloivn.  The  queen  is  awfully  kind  to  him.  (The  queen  turns 
toivard  her  attendants) . 

Nun  (goes  to  Malavika).  Victory,  your  Majesty.  (The  queen 
looks  at  the  nun).  This  conduct  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  you. 
For 

To  matrons  loving  and  beloved,  there  seems 

In  love  no  rivalry; 
As  rivers  bear  a  hundred  lesser  streams 
Down  to  a  common  sea. 

(Enter  Nipuiiika). 

Nipunika  (to  the  king).  Victory  to  your  Majesty.  Iravati 
sends  a  message  in  these  words.  "I  did  my  lord  wrong  then,  when 
I  refused  his  courtesy,  and  I  have  not  made  it  right  by  any  gentle 
action.  Now,  when  my  lord's  wishes  are  fulfilled,  I  beg  only  to 
be  honored  with  a  glance  of  kindness. ' ' 

Queen.     Nipunika,  my  lord  will  surel}'^  be  gracious. 

Nipunika.     Yes,  your  Majesty.     (Exit). 

Nun.  Your  Majesty,  Madhavasena  will  be  made  happy  by  this 
new  relationship  to  you.  If  you  will  kindly  grant  me  leave,  I 
could  wish  to  pay  him  my  respects. 

Queen.     Mother,  you  must  not  leave  us. 
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King.     Mother,   in   my   letters   to   the   prince   I   will   drop   some 
respectful  word  of  you. 

Nun.     Your  love  robs  me  of  liberty. 

Queen.     Command    me,    my    lord.      What    more    shall    I    do    to 
please  you? 

King.     Can    there    be    more    than    this?      Yet    so    much   I    may 
request: 

Be  you,  dear  queen,  forever  kind  to  me; 
So  much  I  beg,  lest  there  be  jealousy; 
While  Agnimitra  rules,  there  shall  not  come 
War  to  the  land,  or  hurt  to  any  home. 

(Exeunt  omnes). 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MEETING  OF  JANUARY  22,  1915 


Bernard  Moses 


This  occasion,  the  openinar  of  the  second  semester,  re- 
calls to  my  mind  my  first  address  before  the  students  and 
the  faculty  of  the  University,  in  January,  1876.  The  as- 
sembly at  that  time  was  held  in  a  room  in  North  Hall. 
The  students  marched  into  the  room  under  the  command 
of  their  chief  military  officer.  The  eight  or  ten  young 
women  in  the  University  were  free  to  attend  or  to  stay 
away.  No  steps  had  then  been  taken  by  the  State  towards 
giving  them  their  logically  proper  place  in  the  military 
ranks. 

When  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  of- 
fered me  a  professorship  I  sought  from  my  friends  an 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  it.  Their  opinion 
was  that  I  should  accept  it.  hold  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
see  the  countrv'.  and  then  return  to  the  Eastern  States. 
Having  acted  under  this  advice,  I  arrived  in  California  in 
December,  1875.  I  am,  therefore,  now  entering  upon  my 
fortieth  year  as  professor  in  this  University,  and  I  am  still 
seeing  the  country. 

During  this  long  service  there  have  been  periods  of 
absence,  and  whenever  I  have  returned,  whether  from  the 
Far  East  or  from  South  America,  I  have  been  requested 
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to  bring  some  report  from  the  lands  visited.  I  return  now 
from  a  region  familiar  to  manv  of  vou,  and  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  turn  our  thoughts  in  that  direction  but 
for  the  extraordinary  state  of  things  which  is  now  absorb- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world.  My  mind  runs  to  and  fro 
from  the  Europe  I  knew  in  1870  to  Europe  as  we  see  it 
today;  for  it  was  my  good  fortune,  or  my  fate,  to  be  in 
Europe  during  the  war  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  I  was  there  also  at  the  beginning  of 
that  other  war  which  is  leading  no  man  laiows  whither. 
I  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  was  declared  and  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  when  it  ended.  I  watched  the  progress 
of  the  conflict  with  such  interest  as  a  more  or  less  inex- 
perienced person  might  have  in  such  an  event.  I  sat  in 
front  of  the  university  over  against  the  emperor  and  the 
group  of  remarkable  men  who  surrounded  him  as  the  army 
swept  through  the  city,  returning  from  its  victorious  cam- 
paign in  France. 

There  were  many  circumstances  that  turned  my  sympa- 
thies towards  the  German  people.  In  the  first  place,  the 
government  of  Napoleon  the  Third  appeared  to  be  a  sham 
and  unworthy  of  a  people  that  for  a  thousand  years  had 
led  the  civilization  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  was  aroased  by  the  efforts  of  the  German  people 
to  rise  out  of  their  condition  of  internal  discord  and  division. 
The  individualism  of  the  Germanic  tribes  had  survived 
in  the  independence  of  the  petty  German  states.  France 
had  grown  from  feudal  decentralization  to  be  a  consolidated 
and  centralized  monarchy,  maintaining  her  dominant  influ- 
ence, century  after  century,  in  all  the  various  phases  of 
human  cultivation.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Germans 
clung  to  their  medievalism.  They  were  administrators 
rather  than  politicians.  The  narrow  life  of  the  petty  king- 
dom or  principality  was  adapted  to  what  Prince  von  Biilow 
calls  their  non-political  nature.  Whenever  they  rose  above 
this  status  it   was  to  pursue   a  political  ^\nll-o'-the-wisp. 
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The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  the  product  of  a  dream,  not 
of  political  thought.  While  the  mass  of  the  people  retained 
their  medieval  indifference  to  politics,  their  leaders  were 
hypnotized  by  the  tradition  of  Roman  imperialism.  The 
German  people  before  1870  had  never  formed  a  great  na- 
tional state,  and  every  thoughtful  student  of  history  in 
the  seventies  was  profoundly  interested  in  this  movement 
of  the  Germans  to  organize  a  comprehensive  modern  state. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  modernizing  efforts,  the  medieval 
classes  of  Prussia  remained,  and  the  other  states  were  vir- 
tually annexed  to  that  kingdom,  since  all  together  they  had 
no  power  to  modify  the  imperial  constitution  if  Prussia 
objected. 

But  more  inspiring  than  the  efforts  to  create  an  empire 
was  the  character  of  the  men  who  led  the  movement.  They 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  youth  of  the  nation  in 
their  day,  and  no  reminiscence  of  that  period  would  be 
true  in  which  they  did  not  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the 
mental  picture.  I  recall  the  old  emperor  .showing  himself 
daily  at  the  well-known  palace  window  and.  in  his  telegrams 
from  the  seat  of  war,  the  pious  recognition  of  God  as  the 
author  of  his  victories,  in  which  there  was  more  of  devotion 
and  less  of  a  patronizing  spirit  than  one  finds  in  the  utter- 
ances of  his  grandson.  One  who  saw  Bismarck  in  the  Reich- 
stag, as  I  saw  him  on  the  day  the  vote  was  taken  annexing 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  empire,  will  hardly  forget  his 
magnificent  presence.  In  the  fullness  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual power,  he  stood  at  the  triumphal  culmination  of  his 
great  achievement.  I  recall  the  gentle  face  of  IMoltke  as 
his  tall  and  spare  figure  passed  along  Unter  den  Linden. 
Of  the  younger  heroes.  Frederick,  then  the  cro^^^l  prince, 
and  Prince  Frederick  Carl  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
everybody. 

It  was  not  merely  the  great  men  of  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  empire  that  interested  and 
fascinated  the  youthful  mind;  it  was  also  the  modesty  and 
simplicity  revealed  in  the  life  of  the  people,  the  refined 
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sentiments  of  their  poetry,  the  unworldliness  of  Schiller, 
and  the  cool  intellectual  supremacy  of  Goethe.  The  poem 
of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  was  a  great  poet's  presentation 
of  charming  characteristics  of  German  life. 

After  the  hurly-burly  of  the  war  was  done,  and  the 
Germans  had  brought  home  their  millions  from  France, 
I  sat  one  afternoon  in  a  beer-garden  with  a  Prussian  of 
some  distinction.  Our  thoughts  were  naturally  turned  to- 
wards the  future,  as  will  be  the  thoughts  of  the  world  when 
we  shall  have  concluded  the  present  enterprise  of  killing  men 
by  machinery.  His  spirit  w^as  uplifted  by  contemplation  of 
the  new  position  which  Germany  had  won  in  the  world. 
Then,  as  if  thinking  for  himself,  he  remarked:  "Since 
Germany  has  shown  her  power,  her  ability  to  conquer  the 
world,  it  is  clearly  her  duty  to  carry  her  culture,  her  civili- 
zation to  other  nations." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  which  I  recall  from  my 
personal  experience  that  the  wine  of  success  had  been  too 
strong.  Ineifective  and  often  hostile  fragments  of  a 
people  had  been  drawn  together  into  a  great  nation ;  the 
first  nation  of  Europe  had  been  humbled;  and  in  the  con- 
sequent mental  exaltation  men  had  visions  of  hitherto 
unrealized  political  ambitions.  In  the  days  of  the  govern- 
ment's unpopularity,  between  1840  and  1860,  Germans 
had  emigrated  to  every  important  port  in  the  world,  and 
there  as  residents  in  foreign  countries,  with  their  com- 
mercial connections  with  the  Fatherland,  constituted  the 
most  efficient  agencies  possible  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  foreign  trade.  But  the  sudden  political  and  psy- 
chological revolution  had  resulted  in  an  ambition  that  failed 
to  find  in  these  material  prospects  an  adequate  satisfaction. 

The  situation  was,  moreover,  vsomewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  great  days  of  empire-making  the 
present  Emperor  was  growing  to  maturity.  All  the  per- 
sons the  nation  thought  of  as  great  men  had  had  their 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  greatly  augmented  by 
their  participation  in  the  war,  and  as  the  time  approached 
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when  lie  would  occupy  the  imperial  throne,  he  would  have 
been  a  very  unusual  man.  if,  in  view  of  the  national  spirit 
of  the  time,  he  had  not  felt  somewhat  compromised  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  any  war.  It  hardly  needed 
the  convincing  voice  of  intimate  rumor  to  support  the 
affirmation  that  he  felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  position ; 
and  later  events  seemed  to  offer  additional  evidence :  his 
frequent  references  to  himself  as  the  war-lord  of  his  people ; 
his  dramatic  poses  with  the  fleet;  his  insistence  on  a  con- 
stantly increasing  budget  for  the  army ;  and  the  persistent 
refusal  of  his  government  to  accede  to  any  proposals, 
whether  from  The  Hague  or  from  Britain,  that  looked  to 
a  limitation  of  military  or  naval  expansion.  It  was  clear 
that  the  rapid  commercial  development  of  his  people  did 
not  satisfy  his  aspirations.  He  still  remained  a  "war-lord" 
who  had  never  known  a  war.  His  end  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  his  life  if  it  had  come  without 
his  having  put  to  practical  trial  the  great  military  machine 
which  he  had  created.  His  grandfather  and  his  father  had 
died  in  the  glory  which  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had 
reflected  upon  them;  and  he  could  not  be  expected  to  view 
without  solicitude  the  ending  of  his  days  with  no  prospect 
of  sharing  with  them  the  great  place  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  occupy  in  the  memory  of  the  nation.  Yet.  in  spite 
of  these  considerations,  in  the  last  days  of  August,  when  the 
power  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  seemed  to  rest  with 
the  Emperor,  some  of  us  were  disposed  to  think,  as  a  last 
striking  dramatic  turn,  he  might  declare  that  Germany 
would  not  go  to  war.  But  later  information  showed  that 
the  train  had  already  been  laid  and  the  match  applied. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  desired  war  under 
certain  conditions,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  he 
desired  it  under  such  conditions  as  subsequently  appeared. 
The  last  days  of  peace  were  filled  with  delusions,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  German  government  was  more  or  less 
involved  in  these  delusions.  Whatever  the  government  of 
France  may  have  known  about  it.  the  people  of  Paris  feared 
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that  England  would  not  participate  in  the  war,  and  there 
is  very  good  evidence  that  the  Emperor  shared  this  popular 
delusion.  Many  Englishmen  resident  in  France  feared  that 
at  the  last  moment  their  countrymen  might  withdraw  from 
the  impending  conflict,  and  thus  leave  all  British  subjects 
in  France  in  a  questionable  position.  Another  delusion 
entertained  in  my  immediate  circle  was  that  since  Paris 
M^ould  doubtless  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  transfer  our  residence  to  Belgium,  a  neutral 
country  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  but  a  project  for  such 
a  change  was  scarcely  formed  before  it  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary to  abandon  it.  Later,  a  month  after  hostilities  began, 
a  plan  was  formed  to  remove  to  Southern  France,  but  this 
had  no  practical  result.  Somewhat  more  than  a  million 
Parisians  had  conceived  the  same  brilliant  idea.  The  very 
popularity  of  the  plan  made  it  undesirable.  But  a  journey 
from  Paris  to  London  was  still  feasible,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  note  the  contrast  presented  by  the  two  cities  in  the 
beginning  of  September. 

Two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Paris  had 
undergone  a  striking  change.  The  auto-busses,  the  taxicabs, 
and  the  majority  of  the  private  automobiles  had  been  drawn 
into  military  service,  and  had  left  the  city.  The  few  street 
cars  and  the  underground  trains  were  the  only  means  of 
public  transportation  that  remained,  and  here  women  and 
a  few  old  men  had  supplanted  the  conductors  and  ticket- 
takers  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  front.  It  began  to  look 
as  if  the  California  woman's  idea  of  the  millennium  was 
about  to  be  realized.  The  lights  went  out  in  the  theatres, 
the  gayety  of  Montniartre  was  subdued,  the  street  shutters 
of  shops  remained  closed,  and  the  hands  of  industry  and 
commerce  were  paralyzed.  Those  who  had  contributed 
their  virile,  physical  force  to  the  movements  of  society  had 
departed.  The  writers,  the  musicians,  and  the  artists,  who 
were  still  on  the  hopeful  side  of  life,  and  represented  the 
soul  of  the  nation,  were  turned  from  creative  work  in  the 
spiritual  realm  to  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  realm  of 
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material  things.  The  marvelous  change  was  effected  without 
noise  or  excitement,  but  with  a  solemn  conviction  that  the 
hour  had  come  when  the  nation,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
integrity  and  its  independence,  must  sacrifice  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  soundest  and  most  effective  citizens. 

In  London  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  city  had  suffered 
little  or  no  interruption.  The  shops  announced  by  placards 
on  their  windows  that  business  was  proceeding  as  usual. 
The  theatres  furnished  their  accustomed  entertainment, 
cricket  and  football  claimed  their  usual  devotees,  and  the 
roar  of  London  streets  was  unabated.  A  part  of  the  little 
British  Army  had  been  sent  to  the  continent,  and  the 
government  was  calling  for  volunteers  to  constitute  a  new 
and  larger  force.  The  noisy  internal  factions,  which  Ger- 
many thought  might  cripple  Great  Britain,  had  become 
silent ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  state  proceeded,  apparently 
without  emotion,  to  prepare  for  a  conflict,  the  duration  of 
which  they  did  not  attempt  to  measure. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  forces  that,  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  seem  to  have  provoked  hostilities  among  the 
European  nations  now  at  war,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
impartial  historian  of  the  future  will  affirm  that  for  twenty 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  William  the  Second 
had  the  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that 
that  power  rested  in  no  other  nation.  The  historian  will 
doubtless  indicate,  moreover,  that  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  supported  in  good  faith  the  various  propositions 
that  had  been  made  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere  in  favor 
of  a  limitation  or  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  several  nations,  the  disastrous  war  now  devastating 
Europe  might  have  been  avoided;  for  while  France  felt 
profoundly  the  humiliation  and  losses  of  her  defeat  in 
1871,  she  knew  too  Avell  the  costs  and  risks  of  Avar  to  permit 
herself  to  become  the  aggressor;  Great  Britain,  without 
an  important  army,  w^ould  not  have  begun  the  conflict. 
But  now  that  the  war  is  raging,  Britain's  interest  in  con- 
tinuing it  until  the  complete  triumph  of  the  allies  is  su- 
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preme.  The  great  mistake  of  the  time  is  causing  the  British 
Empire  to  be  placed  between  the  alternatives  of  annihila- 
tion and  fighting  to  the  last  ditch ;  for  Britons  believe  that 
without  victory  their  domination  of  the  sea  will  cease. 
Without  this  domination  England  would  not  be  able  to  feed 
her  inhabitants,  and  the  world  would  be  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  her  vast  empire.  Placed  in  this  position,  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  stop  short  of  complete  victory  without  surren- 
dering their  traditions  and  their  aspirations  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  The  prospects  of  France,  in  case  of  defeat, 
are  hardly  less  hopeless.  In  1871  Germany,  still  in  the  days 
of  her  simplicity  and  comparative  poverty,  fancied  that 
the  payment  of  the  enormous  sum  exacted — five  thousand 
million  francs — would  leave  the  country  permanently  ex- 
hausted. The  French  now  know  that  if  overcome  in  the 
present  conflict  they  will  have  to  face  a  much  larger  ex- 
action, an  exaction  that  this  time  will  really  mean  the 
financial  ruin  of  the  nation. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  would  not  greatly  lessen,  if  it 
lessened  in  any  degree,  the  service  of  that  people  to  human- 
ity. It  might  cause  the  expatriation  of  the  family  Hohen- 
zollern,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  after  the  people  had 
recovered  from  their  hypnotic  state,  it  would  be  observed 
that  this  had  not  been  a  serious  national  loss.  The  vast 
military  and  naval  expenditures  of  Germany,  in  the  case 
of  her  defeat,  will  be  reduced,  and  the  diminution  of  taxa- 
tion will  give  an  important  impulse  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  nation,  relieved  from  the  control  of  a 
system  that  is  leading  it  away  from  the  field  of  its  supreme 
triumphs,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  its  develop- 
ment in  the  line  of  its  most  glorious  achievements.  Return- 
ing to  some  measure  of  that  local  freedom  which  fostered 
the  growth  and  free  expression  of  Germany's  greatest  intel- 
lects, a  new  age  may  be  expected  to  dawn  for  the  people,  a 
new  literary  and  philosophical  revival.  In  view  of  this 
prospect,  the  world  will  not  regard  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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reii?nin<i'  family  of  l^nissia  as  a  great  misfortune.  On  the 
contrary,  it  miglit  prove  to  be  the  first  step  of  Germany's 
return  to  herself.  What  France  has  gained  by  being  re- 
lieved of  her  imperial  incubus  ought  to  convey  at  least  a 
suggestion  of  better  days  for  Germany.  The  spirit  of 
France  has  been  re-created ;  and  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that,  in  becoming  emancipated,  the  German 
people  would  surpass  their  own  brilliant  record  in  the  realm 
of  intellectual  achievement. 

Prince  von  Biilow  says  that  they  are  not  a  political 
people,  and  would  impress  upon  us  the  thought  that  they 
must  be  ruled,  and  not  aspire  to  govern  themselves.  If  a 
cultivated  nation  is  willing  to  accept  that  judgment  con- 
cerning itself,  it  may.  perhaps,  be  true ;  and  if  it  is  true, 
nations  that  are  quite  competent  of  self-government,  and 
who  regard  that  power  as  a  very  important  factor  in  their 
civilization,  do  not  see  clearly  how  they  would  be  greatly 
exalted  by  being  Germanized.  Prince  von  Biilow  evidently 
holds  a  brief  for  the  aristocracy,  but  intelligent  persons 
who  know  the  quality  of  the  men  made  conspicuous  by  the 
revolution  of  1848  are  not  likely  to  share  his  views. 

All  the  world  recognizes  the  great  material  interests  of 
the  belligerents  in  the  present  war,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  for  the  world  at  large  the  spiritual  interests 
involved  are  the  more  important.  The  basis  of  political 
morals  and  the  theory  of  empire  are  at  stake.  As  individ- 
ual members  of  the  civilized  world-conununity.  our  hopes 
for  the  future  hang  on  the  possibility  of  an  essential  agree- 
ment among  civilized  men  concerning  right  and  wrong. 
That  there  is  a  difference  between  right  conduct  and  ^\Tong 
conduct  all  men  seem  to  believe,  but  they  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  source  of  the  determining  dictum ;  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  means  of  reducing  the  idea  of  right  or  the  idea 
of  wrong  to  terms  of  the  concrete.  The  English  philosopher 
Hobbes  concluded  that  while  the  conception  of  right  and 
wrong  existed  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  Avas  need  of  an 
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interpreter  to  make  this  conception  practically  compre- 
hended in  the  affairs  of  life.  Such  an  interpreter  must 
be  human,  but  must  be  clothed  with  the  highest  known 
human  authority.  This  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  state  must  be  this  great  interpreter;  the  state 
must  be  the  great  high-priest  of  morals.  On  whatever  the 
state  fixes  its  stamp  of  moral  approval,  that  is  moral,  and 
that  the  subjects  must  also  approve.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able in  these  days,  when  the  political  morality  of  Germany 
is  called  in  question,  that  that  nation  would  seem  to  be 
acting  under  the  rule  of  an  English  philosopher,  a  philos- 
opher, however,  whose  doctrines  never  had  any  practical 
vogue  in  the  land  of  their  origin  except  in  the  fatal  policy 
of  the  Stuart  kings.  It  is,  in  fact,  noteworthy  that  the 
nation  which  produced  Hegel,  and  was  roused  to  moral  and 
political  enthusiasm  by  Fichte,  should  have  accepted  practi- 
cally the  teachings  of  an  English  philosopher,  whose  doc- 
trines were  long  ago  rejected  by  England  as  well  as  by  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world.  The  doctrine  of  Hobbes  is, 
however,  a  doctrine  that  flatters  and  stimulates  a  ruler  who 
would  revive  a  monarchical  policy  like  that  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  affirmed  of  himself  that  he  participated 
in  the  quality  of  the  Deity.  But  the  state,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  republic  or  of  the  glorified  monarchy  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  is  very  human,  and  its  actions  may  reveal 
all  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  the  individual  persons 
who  speak  and  act  in  its  name. 

This  placing  of  the  moral  law  on  a  level  with  a  legis- 
lative statute  or  the  desire  or  decree  of  an  emperor  does 
not  satisfy  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit. 
There  is  a  moral  idea  which  blazes  eternally  in  the  spirit- 
ual heavens.  It  is  the  north  star  for  the  troubled  sea  of 
human  life!  The  storms  of  worldly  passion,  ignorance, 
greed,  pride,  and  ambition  may  obscure  it  for  a  season, 
but  it  burns  on  beyond  the  clouds  undiminished  through  the 
years.    When  this  whirlwind  of  death  and  destruction  shall 
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have  passed,  it  will  not  be  the  word  of  a  conqueror  or  the 
decree  of  a  state  tliat  will  remain  to  giiide  humanity,  but 
the  clear  unquenchable  liuht  of  the  moral  idea. 

Rut  besides  this,  there  is  at  stake  the  theory  of  political 
rule;  and  the  conflict  now  ragin<?  is  a  conflict  between  tM'o 
ideas  of  imperial  domination.  It  is  not  new.  Centuries 
ago,  when  the  civilization  of  Europe  was  confined  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  marked  the  relations  of  the 
Grecian  and  the  Roman  Empires.  The  colonists  of  Greece 
carried  Avith  them  to  a  foreign  shore  a  handful  of  earth 
from  their  native  soil,  and  remained  bound  to  the  mother 
state  by  the  ties  of  affection.  Britain  wnth  her  colonies 
stands  for  the  Grecian  Empire.  Rome  ruled  not  by 
affection,  but  by  the  power  of  her  magnificent  army  and 
her  marvelous  administrative  system.  Germany  with  her 
conquered  dependencies  stands  for  the  Roman  System. 
By  the  efficiency  of  her  military  organization,  Rome  made 
her  inhabitants  feel  that  her  empire  was  eternal.  But 
Greece  believed  less  in  organized  systems  than  in  the  virtues 
of  the  individual  man.  Rome  proposed  that  her  form  of 
culture,  her  form  of  civilization  should  be  accepted  by  sub- 
ject peoples,  and  that  all  peoples  should  be  subject.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  survivals  of  Roman  administration  in  lands 
once  subject  to  Roman  domination,  it  is  the  culture  of 
Greece  that  has  enlightened  the  world;  it  is  to  the  culture 
of  Greece  that  we  of  the  University  pay  our  profoundest 
devotion.  Here,  half  way  round  the  world,  and  two  thous- 
and years  after  they  lived,  it  is  the  Grecian  writers  on 
philosophy,  on  politics,  on  history,  and  in  poetry  that 
furnish  the  surest  basis  of  the  cultivation  that  we  are  here 
to  encourage.  And  after  all  it  is  not  the  voice  of  military 
command  that  is  heard  across  the  ages,  but  the  voice  of  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  and  the  poet  who 
have  lived  and  thought  and  written  and  sung  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom,  unbiased  by  the  prejudices  or  dictates 
of  power. 
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ODE  TO  THE  SATHER  CAMPANILE 


Edward  Robesox  Taylor 


I 

Above  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  day 
Thou  risest  to  the  silences  of  heaven, 
A  glorious  thing'  from  even  unto  even, 

A  beauty's  vision  fading  not  away. 

It  must  have  been  a  more  than  blessed  dream, 
When  all  the  feelings  rose  conjointly  wise 

Against  the  glamour  of  some  worldly  scheme. 

That  moved  her  heart  to  raise  thee  to  the  skies, 

Where  thou  in  all  they  veins  of  steel  and  stone 
With  Aspiration's  purest  blood  shall  thrill. 

As  evermore  around  thee  shall  be  sown 

The  seeds  of  Learning  and  of  Righteous  Will, 
And  back  of  thee  the  radiant,  everlasting  hill. 

II 

Gigantic  flower  thou,  whose  beauty  beams 
With  unimagined  loveliness  of  Art, 
Of  all  the  campus  blossoming  the  heart 

And  sublimated  essence  of  its  dreams; 

Giving  the  fragrance  of  unwonted  blooms 
In  many  a  far-away,  delightsome  dell. 

Or  where  the  cypress  builds  her  heavy  glooms, 
Or  e'en  where  mild-eyed  fairies  love  to  dwell; 
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Where  books  disclose  their  magic-working  lore. 
And  east  their  cunning  lures  for  stumbling  feet, 

Wliile  sweets  as  strange  as  life  their  joyance  pour, 
Till  all  the  moments  in  one  round  complete 
Within  the  arms  of  Concord  pleasurably  meet. 

Ill 

The  fateful  hours  of  the  passing  day 

From  thee  shall  ever  musically  peal, 

And  through  the  sonniolence  of  night  shall  steal. 
Till  lost  in  whispering  echoes  far  away. 
Perpetual  giiardian  thou,  whose  tongue  shall  tell 

The  lesson  learnt  in  Indolence's  bowers, 
When  idle  thoughts  the  idle  bosom  swell, 

And  Time  unreaped  its  ^vretched  prey  devours. 
Yet  shall  they  bells  of  ever-present  cheer 

Hearten  the  struggle  of  laborious  souls, 
And  Trade  herself  will  turn  a  listening  ear. 

As  she  pursues  her  daily  myriad  goals. 

When  mid  her  roar  thv  uolden  voice  the  minute  tolls. 


IV 

With  hoary-headed  Time  a  friend  thou  'It  be, 

And  play  with  years  as  with  fresh-hearted  things 
As  thy  emblazoned  crest  forever  springs 

Into  the  wondering  air  divinely  free. 

Here  shall  ambitious  youth  its  vans  w^ide  spread 
For  flights  beyond  the  rosiest  dreams  of  hope ; 

Or  if  perchance  on  indolences  fed 

With  adverse  circumstance  it  fails  to  cope. 

The  sight  of  thee  upsoaring  lone  and  high. 
With  Aspiration  as  thy  soul  and  seal, 

And  Admonition  l)lazing  in  thine  eye, 

Will  rouse  it  like  a  battle's  trumpet  peal 

To  everv  ulorious  thrill  Achievement  dares  to  feel. 
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V 

So  firmly  dost  thou  grip  the  rocky  ground. 

Thy  beauteous  form  the  earth^iuake  might  assail. 
And  storms  upon  thee  all  their  fury  hail. 

Yet  scatheless  at  the  last  thou  wouldst  be  found. 

Still  thou  dost  seem  the  airiest  of  things. 
With  lofty  crest  which  glitters  in  the  air, 

That  blooms  by  da.y  a  flower  with  radiant  wings. 
At  night  a  beacon  shining  starlike  there. 

So  ever  may  the  men  and  women  here 
Foundationed  be  in  nobleness  of  soul, 

Unshaken  by  the  raging  storms  of  fear, 
A  shining  light  for  every  worthy  goal, 
Undaunted  by  life's  waves  however  mad  they  roll. 

VI 

Thy  roots  strike  deeper  than  the  claws  of  steel. 

And  bolts  and  bonds  that  hold  thee  in  thy  place, 

For  those  are  deep  as  universal  space, 
And  wide  as  ever  longing  we  can  feel: 
They  reach  the  great  ideals  that  ever  blaze 

Around  the  empurpled  summits  of  desire. 
Until  as  conquering  Gods  we  bless  our  days 

With  nurturing  breath  of  their  eternal  fire ; 
They  stimulate  the  weary  and  the  weak 

To  march  still  onward  though  the  road  be  hard, 
And  Difficulty's  crown  rejoice  to  seek 

Though  every  passageway  be  doubly  barred. 

And  watchful  dragons  stand  relentless  on  their  guard. 

VII 

Symbol  of  Truth,  thou  ever-precious  one ; 

Thy  winged  word  speaks  from  thy  columned  stone 
With  voice  as  clear  as  that  of  some  dim,  lone, 

lee-crowned  peak  far  reaching  to  the  sun. 

It  wakes  our  bosom's  golden-hearted  lyre. 
Until  in  music  of  seraphic  strain 
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It  lifts  our  thoughts  from  every  low  desire 

Up  to  the  wisdom  of  celestial  gain ; 
And  may  thy  bells  ring  out  in  clarion  sound 

Truth's  sacred  gospel  to  the  willing  breeze, 
Till  all  this  place  in  rightness  be  renowned, 

And  till  adventuring  youth  in  season  sees 

What  is  Life's  vital  wine,  and  what  its  ^vorthless  lees. 

VIII 

Beauty  breathed  gratefulness  when  thou  wert  planned: 

She  saw  herself  in  brilliancy  anew, 

Until  from  steel  and  stone  there  nobly  grew 
A  marvelous  thing  transfiguring  the  land. 
She  saw  her  child  as  with  immortal  breath 

Swell  to  the  roots  with  heaven-approving  pride, 
As  he  who  drew  thy  lines  beyond  all  death 

In  triumph  stood  serenely  by  thy  side. 
The  Muse  had  roamed  the  chambers  of  his  soul, 

Where  domes  and  towers  of  song  were  glad  to  be, 
And  there  he  saw  thee  as  his  perfect  goal. 
In  all  the  splendors  of  thy  high  degree, 

Thy  inexpressible,  divine  simplicity. 

IX 

Thou  ceaseless  monitor  of  worthy  deeds, 

We  greet  thee  here  as  some  familiar  friend, 

Who  blessing  gives  us  that  can  have  no  end, 
And  all  ennoblement  forever  breeds. 
Imagination  sees  upon  thy  sides 

The  golden  names  of  those  that  never  die; 
With  those  rare  ones  that  hid  their  latent  prides. 

Yet  did  their  work  that  others  raised  on  high; 
With  these  thy  stones  in  living  glory  blaze. 

Thy  column  seems  to  pierce  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  as  we  longer  and  the  longer  gaze, 

A  reverential  incense  seems  to  rise 

And  wreath  itself  in  hallowed  words  of  holy  praise. 
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THE  AFRICAN  MECCA, 

THE  HOLY  CITY  OF  KAIEOUAN* 


William  Dallam  Armes 


Probably  no  existing?  city  that  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  today  so  generally  un- 
known as  Kairouan.  Many  well-informed,  educated  people 
do  not  even  know  its  name,  and  collectors  who  know  its 
fame  as  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  Oriental  rugs  and 
carpets  usually  know  naught  of  its  other  achievements  and 
have  a  vague  idea,  I  find,  that  it  is  situated  in  Syria, 
Turkey,  or  Persia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  little  inland 
city  of  Tunisia,  some  eighty  miles  south  of  Tunis  and 
thirty  southwest  of  the  nearest  seaport,  Susa. 

It  was  founded  in  671  by  Okba  ben  Nafi  near  a  spot  that 
already  possessed  sanctity  in  Moslem  eyes.  Abu  el  Beloui, 
one  of  the  ten  earliest  disciples  of  Mohammed,  took  part  in 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  in  655  joined  the  expedition 
against  the  former  Roman  colony  of  Ifryka,  then  ruled  by 
the  Byzantines.  In  an  attack  on  Sufetula  (Sbeitla)  in  the 
following  year,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  and  a  little 
later  died  and  was  buried  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
town  of  Vicus  Augusti.  It  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  his 
last  resting-place,  in  a  plain  then  covered  with  trees,  that 
Okba  decided  to  establish  the  camp  that  should  be  the 
rallying  place  for  the  Arabs  during  their  conquest  of  North 
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Africa.  He  is  said  to  have  stuck  his  long  spear  into  the 
wround,  with  the  word  to  his  soldiers,  "Here  is  your 
kairouan,"  i.e.,  your  caravanserai,  or  resting-place;  and 
Kairouan  the  place  has  been  from  that  day  to  this. 

According  to  tradition,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
city  was  accompanied  by  miracles.  The  groves  were  the 
haunts  of  many  savage  wild  beasts,  and  serpents  and  scor- 
pions lurked  under  every  stone,  unfitting  the  chosen  spot 
for  the  abode  of  men.  But  Okba  prayed  to  God  and  shouted, 
"Inhabitants  of  this  valley,  begone,  and  may  God  have 
mercy  upon  you;  we  intend  to  abide  here."  And  when  he 
had  shouted  thus  thrice  the  wild  beasts,  serpents,  and  scor- 
pions began  to  slink  away,  and  the  exodus  continued  till 
all  had  gone.  Small  wonder  that  the  native  Berbers  who 
saw  the  miracle,  prone  to  change  their  religion  easily — 
in  seeming,  at  least — at  once  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  God  of  Okba  and  Mohammed ! 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  miracle  that  showed 
that  Okba's  choice  for  a  centre  of  IMoslem  influence  had 
received  divine  sanction.  When  he  planned  to  build  a 
mosque  he  was  puzzled  as  to  where  he  should  set  the  mihrab 
that  was  to  mark  the  direction  of  Mecca  and  show  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet  how  to  face  when  praying.  But  in 
a  dream  he  heard  a  voice  directing  him  on  the  morrow  to 
shoulder  the  standard  and  follow  a  voice  that  he  alone 
should  hear  praying;  where  the  prayer  ended,  there  he 
should  set  the  mihrab.  This  he  did,  and  to  this  day  the 
Arabs  believe  that  the  place  of  the  mihrab  was  divinely 
revealed.  Elsewhere,  it  is  said,  the  imam  while  leading  the 
prayers  turns  slightly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  correct 
any  possible  error  of  direction ;  but  in  the  Great  ]\Iosque  of 
Kairouan  he  squarely  faces  it,  for  there  there  can  be  no 
error.  The  construction  of  the  mosque  must  have  been  an 
easy  task,  for,  again  according  to  tradition,  when  the  plan 
had  been  made  and  the  building  materials  assembled,  the 
timbers,  bricks,  and  stones  took  their  appointed  places  of 
their  own  accord. 
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But  notwithstanding  these  marks  of  divine  approbation 
Okba's  Kairouan  seemed  destined  to  a  brief  existence:  he 
was  recalled ;  a  rival  was  appointed  oovernor  of  the  Moghreb 
in  his  place;  and  one  of  that  rival's  first  acts  was  to  destroy 
Okba's  resting-place.  In  680,  however,  Okba  was  reap- 
pointed; he  confined  his  rival  in  chains,  and  Kairouan  was 
rebuilt.  This  having  been  done,  Okba  started  on  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  towards  the  west,  dragging  with  him  his 
fettered  rival  and  thus  forestalling  any  attempt  on  his  part 
to  supplant  him  during  his  absence.  Westward  he  pursued 
his  way,  spreading  death  and  desolation,  until  he  was 
stopped  by  the  Atlantic.  Striking  the  spurs  into  his  horse, 
he  dashed  into  the  ocean  till  its  waves  were  up  to  the  horse's 
chest;  then  raising  aloft  the  standard,  he  shouted,  "God 
of  Mohammed,  if  I  were  not  stopped  by  the  waves  of  this 
sea,  I  would  go  even  to  the  most  distant  land,  to  bear  the 
glory  of  Thy  name,  to  fight  for  Thy  religion,  and  to  destroy 
all  who  will  not  believe  in  Thee." 

Then  he  started  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Kairouan,  for 
in  true  Arab  fashion  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  keeping 
a  line  of  communication  open.  The  bulk  of  his  forces,  with 
the  flocks  and  herds  that  he  had  captured,  he  sent  back  by 
the  fertile  plains  to  the  north  of  the  Aures  ]\Iountains,  while 
he  himself,  with  a  band  of  three  hundred  chosen  warriors, 
made  his  way  from  oasis  to  oasis  across  the  Sahara.  But  a 
king  whose  tribe  he  had  exterminated  and  whom  he  had 
made  his  slave  and  forced  to  perform  the  most  menial 
services  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  escaped,  and 
raised  a  considerable  force  of  Berbers  and  Byzantines  to 
punish  the  despoiler.  They  fell  upon  Okba  and  his  little 
band  at  an  oasis  south  of  Biskra.  Seeing  his  force  greatly 
outnumbered,  Okba  struck  the  chains  from  his  captive 
with  his  own  hand  and  bade  him  save  his  life  by  flight. 
This  advice  was  proudly  disdained,  and  drawing  their  scimi- 
tars and  breaking  the  sheaths,  the  former  rivals  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  until  they  fell.  Thus,  in  682,  in  what 
was  hardly  more  than  a  desert  brawl,  ended  the  career  of 
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this  fiercest  of  IMoslem  fighters.  Some  forty  years  later,  when 
the  Arabs  were  in  possession  of  the  land,  his  burial-place 
Avas  miraciiloiLsly  revealed,  and  over  his  remains  was  erected 
a  mosque,  the  oldest  that  yet  remains  standing  in  North 
Africa.  On  a  pillar  near  his  tomb  is  his  simple  epitaph, 
the  oldest  Kufic  inscription  known:  "Here  lies  Okba,  the 
son  of  Nafi.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  him."  The  little 
oasis  of  Sidi  Okba  bears  some  such  relation  to  Algeria  that 
Kairouan  does  to  Tunisia,  and  is  regarded,  because  of  the 
presence  there  of  the  tomb  of  the  revered  warrior-saint, 
as  the  second  holiest  place  in  North  Africa. 

Koceila,  the  king  who  had  been  slave,  did  not  rest  con- 
tent with  the  slaughter  of  Okba  and  his  band  :  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  country,  expelled  the  Arabs,  and 
destroyed  Kairouan.  Once  again  it  was  rebuilt,  after  an 
Arab  governor  of  Egypt  had  invaded  the  country  in  698; 
and  once  again  it  was  destroyed,  Avhen  he  had  been  killed 
and  the  Arabs  once  more  expelled. 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  another  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  Hassan,  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  rich 
province  of  Ifryka.  In  720  he  rebuilt  the  city  that  Okba  had 
foimded  fifty  years  before,  and  this  time  the  astablishment 
proved  permanent :  since  then,  though  it  has  been  often 
captured,  Kairouan  has  never  been  destroyed.  The  city 
that  the  traveller  visits  today  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
of  well-nigh  twelve  hundred  years. 

To  follow  its  fortunes  in  detail  would  be  tedious. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  three  centuries  and  a  quarter  it 
grew  in  power,  in  sanctity,  and  in  population,  and  that  for 
over  a  century  its  rulers  were  practically  independent.  To 
Ibrahim,  the  founder  of  the  Agled  dynasty,  Charlemagne 
sent  embassadors  that  were  sumptuously  received,  and  from 
that  time  until  1730  no  Christian  is  known  to  have  set  foot 
w^ithin  its  walls  save  as  a  slave.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted 
for  their  martial  prowess  no  less  than  for  their  religiosity, 
and  "half  the  feats  of  arms  of  North  Africa,"  it  has  been 
said,  "seem  to  have  emanated  from  Kairouan."  From  here 
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Tarik  set  out  on  the  expedition  that  won  Andalusia  for 
the  Moors ;  from  here  went  the  forces  that  captured  Malta 
and  Sicily ;  from  here  came  the  so-called  Saracenic  influence 
that  we  trace  in  the  cathedrals  of  Amalfi  and  Ravello;  an 
army  from  here  overran  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  cap- 
tured Genoa ;  and  when  Tunis  attempted  to  throw  off  her 
yoke,  Kairouan  beseiged  it  and  reduced  it  to  submission. 
It  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  contained  three  hundred  mosques, 
six  hundred  caravanserais,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  a  million 
inhabitants ;  and  to  have  rivaled  Granada  and  Cordova  in 
luxury  and  refinement.  The  home  of  philosophers,  mathe- 
maticians, poets,  and  musicians,  it  was  famed  far  and  wide 
for  its  achievements  in  art  and  science ;  and  because  of  the 
luxuriant  groves  of  olives  and  oranges,  watered  by  running 
streams,  that  surrounded  it,  it  was  celebrated  by  its  poets 
as  an  earthly  paradise. 

Ichabod !  Ichabod !  the  glory  has  departed.  The  Kairouan 
of  today  is  hardly  a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  The  streams 
have  ceased  running,  the  groves  have  disappeared,  and  the 
holy  city  now  stands,  a  rather  squalid  town  of  some  twenty- 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a  treeless  plain, 
in  which  grow  only  cactus  and  sage-brush. 

The  change  was  brought  about  by  a  fresh  incursion  of 
Arabs.  The  caliph  of  Bagdad,  finding  it  impossible  to 
control  a  marauding  tribe  of  the  Arabian  desert,  expelled  it 
in  its  entirety  into  Egypt.  Biit  the  vizier  there  had  no 
desire  for  such  a  troublesome  addition  to  his  subjects,  and  so, 
having  had  his  authority  defied  by  the  ruler  of  Kairouan, 
he  presented  the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital  to  the 
Beni  Hillal  and  ordered  it  to  move  on  and  take  possession  of 
its  new  home.  Two  hundred  thousand  strong  they  came, 
men,  women  and  children,  nearly  one-quarter  fierce,  un- 
tamed warrriors  who  knew  no  life  but  that  of  the  desert. 
In  1048  they  captured  and  sacked  Kairouan,  cut  down  its 
forests  and  groves  and  uprooted  its  gardens,  destroyed  its 
reservoirs    and    irrigating-ditehes,    and    having    made    the 
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country  a  semblance  of  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
"squatted"  in  the  possessions  of  their  predecessors.  'The 
land  was  as  a  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  desolate  wilderness.'  "For  the  first  time,"  it  is  written, 
"North  Africa  could  with  some  reason  be  called  Arab,  a 
'Garden  of  Allah' — that  is,  a  desert."  For  centuries  it 
seemed  that  Kairouan  would  share  the  fate  of  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Sabra,  which  in  the  tenth  century  was  its  rival 
in  size,  population,  and  importance ;  but  on  the  site  of  which 
today  only  a  single  stone  remains. 

What  preserved  Kairouan  from  similar  destruction  was 
its  superior  sanctity.  It  never  regained  its  commercial  im- 
portance, its  military  prowess,  or  its  fame  as  a  centre  of  art, 
science,  and  letters;  but  as  time  went  on  it  become  recog- 
nized more  and  more  as  the  centre  of  Mohammedanism  in 
North  Africa,  one  of  the  four  gates  of  Paradise,  seven  pil- 
grimages to  which  was  equivalent  to  one  to  Mecca.  Away 
from  the  sea-board,  it  escaped  contamination  by  unbelievers 
and  came  to  be  known  as  ' '  the  Virgin  City. ' '  Its  inhabitants 
became  more  and  more  fierce,  intolerant  bigots,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  fierceness,  their  intolerance,  and  their 
bigotry;  and  the  city  was  a  hotbed  of  sedition.  When  the 
French  began  the  movement  that  led  to  their  establishing 
a  protectorate  over  Tunisia,  they  soon  found  that  if  there 
was  to  be  peace  in  the  land,  Kairouan  would  have  to  be 
brought  to  submission ;  and  an  expedition  against  the  city 
was  planned.  From,  distant  Bagdad  and  other  portions  of 
the  IMoslem  world  came  protest,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  a  jihad,  or  holy  war,  would  be  the  result  of  any 
attempt  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  "the  ]\Iecca  of  North 
Africa."  But  the  Bey  of  Tunisia  gave  his  hearty  approval, 
and  the  French  plans  proceeded.  As  a  vigorous  resistance 
was  expected,  three  strong  columns  were  sent  against  the 
city,  one  from  the  north,  one  from  the  east,  and  one  from 
the  west.  But  the  Kairouani  realized  that  their  old  brick 
walls  and  antique  cast-iron  cannon  would  avail  them  little 
against  modern  artillery,  and  that  in  a  bombardment  the 
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Great  Mosque  and  other  holy  places  would  suffer  irrepar- 
able damage,  so  the  band  of  mounted  warriors  that  had 
so  harassed  the  French  fled  from  the  city  to  the  desert  on 
the  south;  and  when,  on  October  26,  1881,  the  column 
from  Susa  appeared  before  the  walls,  it  found  a  great  white 
flag  floating  from  the  turret  of  the  minaret  of  the  Mosque 
of  Sidi  Okba  and  the  hereditary  governor  waiting  to  make 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  city.  The  French  forces 
marched  directly  through  it  and  encamped  on  the  farther 
side,  and  the  exclusiveness  on  which  the  Kairouani  had 
prided  themselves  for  over  a  thousand  years  was  at  an  end. 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  for  the  French  authorities 
had  decided  on  a  very  drastic  measure.  Elsewhere  in 
Tunisia  they  had  respected  the  sanctity  of  the  mosques  and 
other  holy  places,  but  Kairouan  was  to  be  made  an  example 
to  teach  other  places  still  recalcitrant  what  to  expect  if 
they  continued  their  resistance.  All  the  sacred  places  were 
declared  open  to  Christians,  the  French  commander  made 
the  family  chapel  of  the  hereditary  governor  his  office,  and 
French  soldiers  "loafed"  in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mosque 
and  sauntered  through  its  prayer-chamber.  No  material 
damage  was  done,  but  the  prestige  and  peculiar  sanctity 
of  the  holy  city  were  destroyed  forever.  No  longer  was  it 
"the  Virgin  City;"  it  had  been  defiled  by  dogs  of  infidels. 
Its  holiness  was  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  its  glory. 
The  principal  mosque  at  Tunis  bears  a  great  sign  that 
states  in  four  languages  that  it  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
Mohammedans ;  that  at  Kairouan,  which  in  Moslem  eyes  was 
far  more  holy,  is  a  regulation  tourist  "sight,"  and  can  be 
entered  with  almost  as  little  formality  as  St.  Peter's  or 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Kairouan.  But  apart 
from  its  history  it  is  in  itself  well  worth  visiting.  Baedeker 
terms  it  "a  town  of  purely  Arabian  type,  the  most  curious 
in  Tunisia;"  and  the  painter  Graham  Petrie  writes,  "glow- 
ing with  color,  scintillating  with  light,  and  teeming  with 
Oriental  life,  it  seems  to  realize  all  one's  dreams  of  an 
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Eastern  town. "'  And  yet,  though  but  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Tunis  by  rail,  it  is  visited  by  comparatively  few 
travellers,  the  fact  that  cars  liave  to  be  changed  twice 
probably  deterring  many.  The  first  glimpse  that  one  has 
of  it  is  of  the  white  turret  of  the  minaret  of  the  Great 
Mosque  peeping  above  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  then  the  dark 
mass  of  the  minaret  itself  appears ;  then  the  many  M^hite 
minarets  and  domes  that  give  the  cit}^  a  character  of  its  own ; 
and  finally  the  old  brown  walls  with  white  crenellations 
that  enclose  it.  The  station  of  the  little  branch  railway 
line  of  which  it  is  the  terminus  is  south  of  the  unpreten- 
tious European  quarter  that  has  grown  up  to  the  south  of 
the  Arab  city  since  the  French  occupation.  On  the  little 
tree-shaded  Place  Carnot  are  two  hotels  that  call  themselves 
"Grand"  but  that  Baedeker  more  justly  terms  "tolerable," 
and  not  far  from  these  is  the  Controle  Civil,  where  one 
obtains  the  permit  that  is  essential  for  a  visit  to  the  mosques. 

The  general  shape  of  the  old  city  is  an  irregular  quad- 
rilateral, with  long  sides  running  from  southwest  to  north- 
east and  shorter  from  southeast  to  northwest.  For  no 
apparent  reason,  however,  the  brick  wall,  thirty-three  feet 
high  and  two  miles  long,  that  surrounds  the  city  changes 
its  direction  so  frequently  that  Kairouan  really  has  seven 
sides  of  decidedly  varying  length.  The  wall,  which  is 
from  six  to  nine  feet  thick,  has  round-headed  crenellations, 
beneath  which  are  loop-holes  for  musketry ;  numerous  towers 
and  bastions ;  and  some  five  feet  below  the  top  on  the  inner 
side  a  terrace  by  which  its  defenders  could  make  their  way 
from  one  part  to  another.  It  is  pierced  by  five  gates,  two 
in  each  of  the  long  walls  and  one  in  the  southwestern  one, 
that  opens  into  an  extensive  poor  suburb  that  is  named 
from  a  nomadic  tribe  Djlass. 

The  Rue  Saussier,  or  Grande  Rue,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  that  runs  from  the  Bab  Djelladin  (Tanners'  Gate) 
in  the  southeastern  wall  to  the  Bab  el  Tunis  (Tunis  Gate) 
in  the  northw^estern,  roughly  parallel  to  the  southeastern 
wall,  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts;  one-third  be- 
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ing  to  its  southwest  and  two-thirds  to  its  northeast.  On  the 
northeast  side,  about  the  middle,  is  the  quarter  of  the  souks, 
or  bazaars.  The  northwest  end  of  the  city  is  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  the  Great  Mosque ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  northwest  wall  is  the  kasba,  or  citadel.  In  and  around 
the  city  there  are  sixty-three  mosques  and  over  a  hundred 
sanctuaries,  including  the  college-monasteries  of  three 
Mohammedan  sects ;  but  many  of  the  lesser  sanctuaries  are 
in  ruins  and  only  four  of  the  mosques  merit  particular 
attention :  the  Mosque  of  the  Three  Doors ;  the  Sidi  Okba, 
or  Great  Mosque ;  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Sahab,  or  the  Barber ; 
and  the  mosque  of  Amor  Abeda,  or  of  the  Sabres.  For  the 
permit  to  visit  these  one  pays  fifty  centimes,  which  goes 
towards  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  native  poor  of  Kair- 
ouan,  certainly  a  clever  scheme  to  reconcile  the  Kairouani 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  profanation  of  their  holy  places. 

The  first  object  of  interest  to  which  the  guide-book  calls 
attention  is  the  zaouia,  or  hostel,  of  Sidi  Ben  Aissa,  the 
headquarters  of  a  sect  originally  Moroccan  that  now  exists 
throughout  North  Africa  but  nowhere  else.  Its  "guiding 
principle"  has  been  said  to  be  "the  greatest  possible  meas- 
ure of  self-inflicted  bodily  torture,  coupled  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  amount  of  religious  frenzy."  The  rather  un- 
pretentious zaouia  just  outside  the  Tanners'  Gate  is  visited 
only  to  see  the  horrid  rites  of  the  devotees,  who,  having 
worked  themselves  into  hysteria  thrust  awls  through  their 
flesh  and  press  lighted  torches  against  their  bodies  without 
apparent  pain,  and  eat  stones,  glass,  and  even  scorpions  with 
seeming  relish. 

The  first  view  of  the  city  within  the  wall  is  somewhat 
disappointing,  for  the  French  shops  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
Grande  Rue  rob  it  of  the  unspoiled  Orientalism  that  one  is 
led  to  expect.  Naturally  one  makes  one's  way  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Great  Mosque,  but  there  are  several  objects 
of  interest  that  can  be  visited  en  route,  and  hence  one 
turns  to  the  right  when  but  a  couple  of  blocks  of  the 
main  street  have  been  traversed  to  see  the  family  chapel 
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and  burial  place  of  the  Mourabet  family,  the  hereditary 
governors  of  Kairouan ;  the  school  therewith  connected  ;  and 
the  zaouia  of  Sidi  Abid  el-Guerian.  Through  a  marble 
doorway  set  in  a  broad  horseshoe  arch  some  forty  feet  high 
and  composed  of  alternate  blocks  of  black  and  white  marble, 
one  enters  a  vestibule  that  opens  on  a  small  but  strikingly 
beautiful  court.  From  slender  marble  columns  spring  grace- 
ful horseshoe  arches  that  support  an  open  gallery  of  painted 
wood- work ;  the  pavement  is  composed  of  slabs  of  different 
colored  stone  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns;  and  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  brightly  colored  tiles  and  brilliant 
mosaics.  Opposite  the  vestibule  is  a  small  mosque,  the  facade 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  porphyry  and  marble  columns 
of  Roman  and  Byzantine  origin,  Arabesque  traceries,  and 
a  Kufic  inscription — the  Moslem  confession  of  faith,  "There 
is  no  God  but  the  one  God.  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  God" — carved  in  bold  relief  on  a  marble  slab.  In  each 
angle  of  the  court  is  a  small  chamber,  and  in  one  of 
these,  the  walls  of  which  are  aglow  with  faience,  mosaics, 
and  colored  stucco,  and  the  ceiling  of  which  is  so  delicately 
painted  that  M.  Saladin  compares  it  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Tunis  and  Spain,  is  the  tomb  of  the  holy  man  who 
founded  the  family.  Off  another  court,  where  "the  cap- 
itals of  the  columns  are  remarkable  for  their  richness  and 
variety,"  open  the  cells  of  the  students.  Mr.  Broadley 
terms  the  zaouia  "the  finest  specimen  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture within  the  city,"  but  it  is  of  comparatively  late 
date;  Sidi  Abid  el-Guerian  died  in  1427,  and  the  zaouia 
probably  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

Returning  to  the  crowded  little  Grande  Rue  with  its 
picturesquely  garbed  throng  and  following  it  towards  the 
Bab  el  Tunis,  past  the  little  one-story  shops,  the  cafes  with 
their  tables  taking  up  a  good  part  of  the  way,  and  several 
small  plain  white  mosques,  one  comes,  when  about  half  its 
length  has  been  traversed,  to  a  great  parti-colored  horseshoe 
arch  on  the  right  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  souks,  or 
bazaars.    Being  vaulted  over,  with  only  occasional  openings 
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for  light  and  air,  the  streets  here  seem  like  white  tunnels, 
and  in  warm  weather  are  comparatively  cool  and  comfort- 
able. Along  each  side  of  each  street  is  a  row  of  good-sized 
closets  that  constitute  the  tiny  shops,  and  before  these  run 
broad  ledges  that  are  broken  only  at  the  intersections  of 
the  streets.  Separate  streets  are  given  up  to  the  saddlers, 
the  shoemakers,  the  dealers  in  clothing,  the  jewelers,  the 
perfumers,  and  the  dealers  in  rugs  and  carpets;  and  as 
a  good  part  of  the  stock  of  each  merchant  is  displayed  on 
the  wall  adjacent  to  his  cupboard,  the  scene  is  bright  with 
color.  On  the  ledges  before  the  shops  sit  the  merchants, 
with  their  slipjjers  on  the  roadway  and  their  legs  drawn 
up  under  them,  ready  at  any  time  to  haggle  for  half  an 
hour  over  a  difference  of  twenty  centimes.  Of  course,  the 
souks  do  not  compare  with  those  of  Tunis,  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  picturesque  and  interesting. 

On  emerging  from  their  northern  end  one  is  near  the 
next  object  of  interest,  the  Djamaa  Sicli  bou  Djafour,  Avhich 
because  of  its  peculiar  construction,  has  almost  lost  its 
proper  name  and  is  generally  called  the  Djamaa  Tleta 
Biban,  or  Mosque  of  the  Three  Doors.  Built  in  the  tenth 
century,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Mosque,  the 
only  early-Moorish  building  in  the  city;  but  it  was  much 
altered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth. 
Only  its  exterior  is  of  interest,  but  this  is  both  unique  and 
picturesque.  Four  short  marble  columns  with  richly  carved 
Byzantine  capitals  support  three  deep  oval  arches,  the 
centre  one  higher  than  the  other  two,  and  in  each  archway 
is  a  handsome  wooden  doorway  painted  green.  The  space 
above  the  arches  up  to  the  flat  cornice  and  the  old  wooden 
corbels  that  support  the  projecting  tiled  roof  is  filled  with 
broad  bands  of  golden-brown  stone,  alternately  carved  with 
Arabic  texts  and  Roman  floral  designs.  The  low  square 
minaret  with  crenellated  top  and  domed  muezzin's  turret 
has  its  whiteness  relieved  by  small  twin  arches  of  black  and 
white  marble  that  spring  from  marble  columns  and  are  set 
in  two  frames,  an  inner  of  blue  and  white  tiles  and  an 
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outer  of  red  brickwork.  Around  the  minaret  runs  in  relief 
wluit  is  s:enerally  found  on  the  minarets  of  Kairouan  and 
is  often  their  sole  ornamentation,  the  confession  of  faith. 
The  polychrome  decoration  gives  the  mosque  a  Byzantine 
character,  and  is  much  more  pleasing  than  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  most  of  the  small  mosques  of  the  holy  city. 

The  Great  Mosque,  or  Mosque  of  Sidi  Okba,  was  not, 
of  course,  built  by  the  warrior-saint  whose  name  it  bears. 
His  mosque  was  an  insignificant  affair,  built  largely  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  or  adobe,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  was  in 
great  part  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  Hassan  ibn 
en-Noman,  retaining  Okba's  mihrab,  built  a  far  larger  and 
finer  mosque,  which  he  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Carthage, 
Hadrumetum  (Susa),  and  Sufetula  (Sbeitia).  This  was  in 
turn  replaced  in  724  by  one  that  must  have  been  almost  as 
large  as  the  present  one,  for  the  lower  story  of  the  present 
minaret  is  a  relic  of  it,  and  the  minaret  and  the  remains 
of  Okba's  mihrab  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  the  present 
building.  In  772,  821,  and  later  in  the  ninth  centur>^ 
different  rulers  added  to  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  Great 
Mosque ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  it  has 
been  substantially  as  one  sees  it  today.  Of  course  in  the 
intervening  centuries  extensive  repairs  and  restorations 
have  been  made  again  and  again,  but  the  old  design  has  been 
practically  unchanged  and  the  old  materials  have  been 
utilized  as  far  as  possible.  Were  Ibrahim  ben  Ahmed,  who 
died  in  875,  to  return  to  earth,  he  would  see  few  changes 
in  the  building  that  he  did  much  to  beautify. 

The  mosque,  which  covers  over  two  and  a  quarter  acres, 
is  of  what  is  known  as  the  caravanserai  type,  which  lasted 
among  the  Arabs  only  about  three  centuries,  but  is  to  be 
found  wherever  they  penetrated  during  the  three  hundred 
years  that  followed  their  setting  out  on  their  career  of 
conquest — in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  North  Africa,  and  in 
Spain.  An  Arab  caravanserai  consists  of  a  large  open 
court  in  which  the  horses,  camels,  and  flocks  can  be  penned 
at  night,  and  a  roofed  i)ortion  at  one  end  to  provide  shade 
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and  shelter  for  the  men.  And  that  is  precisely  the  plan  of 
the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Okba.  It  forms  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral that  runs  from  the  southeast  to  northwest,  with  sides 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  yards  long,  a  northern  end  of 
seventy-five  yards  and  a  southern  of  eighty-five.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  enclosed  space  is  an  open  courtyard, 
surrounded  by  covered  arcades,  single  on  the  north  and 
double  on  the  other  three  sides;  and  the  other  third  is 
occupied  by  the  covered  prayer-chamber.  The  arcade  on 
the  north  is  broken  by  a  huge,  dark,  square,  forbidding- 
looking  minaret  that  rises  in  three  successively  diminishing 
stories  to  a  height  of  128  feet  and  is  crowned  by  the  usual 
white  muezzin's  turret.  Directly  opposite  this  is  the  en- 
trance-porch of  the  prayer-chamber,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
similar  to  one  over  the  mihrab  chapel.  There  are  nine 
entrances  into  the  mosque :  one  near  the  middle  of  the  south- 
eastern wall  reserved  for  the  imam,  one  in  each  of  the  long 
walls  into  the  prayer-chamber,  and  three  in  each  of  the 
same  walls  into  the  courtyard.  In  the  northern  wall  there 
is  no  gateway.  The  general  plan,  it  will  readily  be  seen, 
is  simplicity  itself;  and  the  general  effect,  it  may  easily  be 
be  imagined,  is  far  from  impressive. 

Though  on  no  account  to  be  omitted,  the  quarter  of  a 
mile  walk  around  the  exterior  of  the  mosque  is  but  little 
more  interesting  than  one  around  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
would  be.  The  visitor  is,  in  fact,  impressed  by  the  fortress- 
like nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  impression  is  not  less- 
ened by  the  indentations  in  the  embrasures  of  the  north- 
western wall  made  by  cannon-balls  during  bombardments 
of  the  city  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Only  the  gateways 
break  the  monotony  of  the  circuit,  and  somewhat  unfortun- 
ately the  most  interesting  of  these,  that  which  opens  into 
the  prayer-chamber  on  its  northeast  side,  is  one  of  the 
first  encountered  in  the  usual  circumvallation.  This,  the 
Bab  Lalla  Re.jana,  so  called  from  a  saint  who  is  buried  in 
an  insignificant  domed  kubba  adjacent,  is  a  massive  square 
crenellated  tower  surmounted  by  a  dome.     In  its  front  is 
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a  great  horseshoe  arch  in  which  is  set  the  door,  with  an 
inscription  above  it  extolling  the  builder,  a  caliph  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  On  the  face  of  the  gateway  are  painted 
giant  spiders  that  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  fright- 
ening away  scorpions  and  serpents.  The  other  gateways  are 
similar  in  construction  but  differ  in  details,  and  some  have 
lost  the  domes  with  which  all  were  originally  surmounted. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  northeast  wall,  with  its  opening 
lined  with  colored  marbles,  is  the  sacred  well  of  Kefayat, 
or  plenty,  which  is  said  to  communicate  directly  with  Zem- 
zem,  the  famous  spring  of  Mecca.  The  present  court  of 
ablutions  is  near  this,  outside  the  walls  of  the  mosque. 

Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  mosque  through  a  small 
entrance  in  the  southwestern  wall  near  the  Bab  es-Sultan, 
the  gateway  through  which  the  sultan  formerly  entered 
directly  into  the  prayer-chamber.  One  goes  down  a  few 
steps,  for  Kairouan  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  cities 
rise  as  they  grow  old,  and  finds  one's  self  in  the  double 
arcade  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  courtyard,  which 
being  free  from  buildings  looks  much  larger  than  it  really 
is.  It  is  paved  with  slabs  of  marble,  now  much  broken 
and  dilapidated,  and  near  its  centre  is  an  opening,  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  rings  of  colored  marble,  through 
which  the  rainwater  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  arcades  and 
the  prayer-chamber  runs  through  a  filter  into  the  cisterns 
below.    To  one  side  of  the  centre  is  a  crude  ancient  sundial. 

The  antique  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  arcade  at 
once  attract  attention,  though  as  there  are  over  five  hundred 
of  them  in  the  mosque  but  few  can  be  carefully  examined. 
Nearly  all  are  of  Roman  or  Byzantine  origin  and  most  of 
them  are  elaborately  and  beautifully  carved,  but  unfortun- 
ately many  are  in  a  badly  damaged  condition.  The  early 
Arabs  were  poor  builders,  and  the  arches  that  spring  from 
the  columns  are  anything  but  regular;  the  general  pattern 
seems  to  be  the  horseshoe,  but  some  of  the  arches  are 
semioval  and  others  almost  semicircular. 

Before  entering  the  prayer-chamber,  the  tourist  usually 
ascends  the  minaret  for  the  sake  of  the  extensive  view. 
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Immediately  to  the  north  is  the  city  wall,  beyond  which 
a  desolate  plain  stretches  to  Jebel  Trozza  and  other  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  To  the  south  and  southwest  are 
white,  cubical,  fiatroofed  houses,  and  the  countless  domes 
and  minarets  of  the  holy  city.  At  the  southeast,  near  at 
hand,  is  the  Bab  el  Khouldia,  or  Gate  of  Peaches,  from 
which  a  long,  white  road  runs  across  the  dusty,  treeless  plain 
to  the  nearest  seaport,  Susa,  which  was  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment before  it  became  the  Roman  Hadrumetum.  Directly 
south,  at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  are  the  railroad  station 
and  the  European  quarter.  To  the  southwest,  almost  in  a 
line,  are  the  kasba,  or  citadel ;  the  Bab  el  Tunis,  or  Tunis 
Gate,  with  an  open  place  before  it ;  the  beautifully  domed 
Djamtia  Amor  Abeda,  or  Mosque  of  the  Sabres,  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  Djlass  suburb;  and  the  low 
hills  that  cover  the  remains  of  other  suburbs  that  long  ago 
disappeared.  Directly  west,  at  some  distance  outside  the 
walls,  the  buildings  that  make  up  the  zaouia  of  Sidi  es 
Sahab  stand  amid  the  tombs  and  graves  of  the  millions  of 
faithful  JMoslems  that  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemeteries 
of  this  'Gate  of  Paradise.' 

In  front  of  the  prayer-chamber  of  the  mosque  the  double 
arcade  forms  a  vestibule,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  pavil- 
ion with  a  great  horseshoe  arch  in  each  side.  The  archway 
of  the  one  in  the  front  wall  of  the  prayer-chamber  is  filled 
with  rich  arabesque  fretwork,  below  which  is  the  great  door 
that  gives  entrance  to  the  nave.  It  is  of  old  cedar  wood 
splendidly  panelled,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  eight  similar 
but  smaller  doors  that  open  into  the  sixteen  aisles  of  the 
prayer-chamber. 

The  general  impression  of  this  is  a  vast,  low  hall  filled 
with  columns,  similar  to  but  smaller  and  less  ornate  than 
the  marvel  of  Cordova.  There  are  in  fact  nearly  three 
hundred  columns,  of  many  different  materials — white,  gray, 
yellow,  green,  and  red  marble ;  breccia ;  onyx ;  granite ;  and 
porphyry.  Few  of  them  are  of  Moorish  origin ;  the  great 
majority  are  spoils  from  Punic  and  Roman  temples  and 
eaVly-Christian  and  Byzantine  churches.     The  carved  cap- 
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itals  ill  many  cases  do  not  belong-  to  the  columns  on  which 
they  are  placed,  but  are  either  too  laro^e  or  too  small.  And 
when  a  column  was  too  short  a  rude  piece  of  stone  M'as 
inserted  at  the  top  or  bottom  to  make  it  of  the  required 
length.  The  arches  spring  from  abaci  of  wood,  and  haste, 
carelessness,  and  slovenly  workmanship  are  everywhere 
apparent.  The  base  of  each  column  is  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  coarse  matting;,  and  similar  pieces  cover  the  rough,  broken 
marble  floor,  the  famous  rugs  and  carpets  with  which  it 
was  once  covered  having  long  ago  disappeared.  In  addition 
to  the  high  nave  and  sixteen  lower  aisles  previously  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  transept  of  the  same  width  and  height  as 
the  nave,  that  runs  directly  in  front  of  the  southeastern 
wall,  that  is,  the  farthest  from  the  entrance.  In  the  middle 
of  this  wall  is  the  mihrab,  the  niche  that  marks  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  and  before  it  is  the  mihrab  chapel. 

From  the  barrel-vaulting  of  the  nave  hang  several 
ancient  chandeliers  of  simple,  inartistic  design  and  crude 
workmanship ;  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  concentric  rings  that 
gradually  increase  in  size  depend  one  below  the  other,  form- 
ing a  skeleton  cone,  as  it  were,  and  on  each  ring  are  green 
glass  cups  in  which  tapers  float  on  oil.  More  artistic 
lanterns  of  pierced  metal  work  and  red  glass,  single  glass 
cups  for  tapers,  ostrich  eggs,  and  red,  blue,  green,  and  gilt 
glass  balls  hang  from  the  flat  ceilings  of  the  aisles.  In 
front  of  the  mihrab  is  a  great  crystal  chandelier  of  Euro- 
pean make,  that  seems  as  incongruous  as  the  grandfather's 
clock  that  stands  to  one  side  of  the  mihrab. 

In  a  mosque  there  are  none  of  the  tombs,  statues,  and 
paintings  that  add  so  greatly  to  the  interest  of  a  cathedral. 
Apart  from  the  pilfered  columns,  the  onlj-  objects  of  par- 
ticular interest  usually  are  the  mihrab  chapel,  the  mihrab. 
and  the  mimbar,  or  pulpit.  In  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Okba 
the  mihrab  chapel  is  an  open  square  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  the  tran.sept,  and  covered  by  a 
dome  that,  as  has  been  said,  corresponds  with  the  one  over 
the  entrance  porch.    The  drum  of  this  dome  is  enriched  with 
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faience  of  golden  lustre,  "the  oldest  mediaeval  relic  of  this 
art-industry,"  it  is  said;  and  is  pierced  by  small  windows 
with  panes  of  very  ordinary  plain  colored  glass.  The 
mihrab  itself  is  a  small  apse  set  between  two  columns  of 
red  porphyry,  from  which  springs  a  broad,  fiat  arch  of 
marble  inlaid  with  tiles  from  Bagdad,  as  is  the  wall  of  the 
mihrab  chapel.  The  apse  is  ornamented  with  mosaics  of 
marble  and  lapis  lazuli,  tiles  of  faience,  and  a  pierced 
marble  screen,  through  which  can  be  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
plain  mud-built  mihrab  of  Sidi  Okba. 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Grant,  the  present  mihrab 
is  "as  beautiful  as  that  at  Tlemcen,  and  hardly  suffering 
by  comparison  with  that  miracle  of  form  and  color,  the 
mihrab  at  Cordova."  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that,  as  far  as  travellers  are  concerned,  the 
mosques  of  Kairouan  might  as  well  have  been  kept  closed, 
as  they  contain  nothing  worth  seeing.  The  truth  seems  to 
the  present  writer  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes;  the 
mihrab  of  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Okba  is  well  worth  seeing  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  an 
art  that  later  produced  such  wonders  in  western  Algeria 
and  Spain  is  full  of  interest;  but  compared  with  those 
masterpieces  it  is  crude  in  design,  poor  in  execution,  and 
wanting  the  richness  and  harmony  of  color  that  we  associate 
with  Oriental  art. 

On  the  right  of  the  mihrab  is  the  mimbar,  from  which 
on  Friday,  the  IMohammedan  sabbath,  the  imam  expounds 
the  koran  to  the  faithful.  It  consists  of  a  straight  flight 
of  wooden  steps  that  leads  up  to  a  small  platform.  The 
side  by  the  mihrab  is  composed  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
small  pieces  of  sycamore  wood,  pierced  and  carved  into 
geometrical  designs,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  have 
been  put,  and  according  to  tradition  they  were  imported 
from  Bagdad  by  one  of  the  caliphs  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  miLsical  instruments.  One  night  this  caliph, 
violating  the  precepts  of  the  Prophet,  became  intoxicated. 
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and  while  in  this  condition  made  his  wives  adore  him  as 
a  god.  Next  morning,  full  of  remorse,  he  confessed  his 
wrong-doing  to  the  Grand  IMnt'ti  and  was  ordered  to  give 
these  panels  and  some  tiles  that  he  had  also  imported  from 
Bagdad,  for  the  adornment  of  the  house  of  the  one  and 
only  God.  The  panels  were  fitted  together  into  a  mimbar 
and  the  tiles  went  into  the  decoration  of  the  mihrab.  The 
mimbar  has  been  termed  "one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
beautiful  cretitions  of  early-Moorish  art,"  but  this  is  mis- 
leading; each  panel  is  a  little  masterpiece,  but  neither  in 
design  nor  in  execution  is  the  mimbar  itself  above  the 
ability  of  an  ordinary  village  carpenter. 

To  the  right  of  the  mimbar  a  portion  of  the  transept 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  high  wooden  screens  formed 
of  pierced  panels  and  decorated  with  a  long  inscription 
that  gives  in  Kufic  characters  the  name  of  the  founder  and 
texts  from  the  Koran.  This  forms  the  maksura,  originallv 
the  seat  of  the  caliph  but  now  the  enclosure  in  which 
Mohammedan  widows  may  worship. 

The  general  impressi(m  made  by  the  Mosque  of  Sidi 
Okba  as  a  whole  on  one  uninfluenced  by  its  Moslem  sanctity 
is  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  crude,  the  dilapidated, 
and  the  tawdry,  with  only  here  and  there  anything  either 
beautiful  or  picturesque.  Frankly,  the  "Great  Mosque" 
of  Kairouan  is  a  disappointment. 

From  this  mosque  a  broad  street  runs  towards  the  south- 
west to  the  plain  white  mosque  of  Sidi  Abd  el  Kader,  a 
Persian  saint  much  revered  throughout  North  Africa ;  and 
thence  to  the  kasba,  or  citadel.  This,  "the  most  modern 
building  in  Kairouan,"  is  of  little  interest,  being  simply  an 
enclosure  on  the  street  level,  wnth  crenellated  walls  some- 
what higher  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  city.  Within 
the  enclosure  are  a  number  of  vaulted  rooms  that  are  used 
as  barraclvs. 

Just  beyond  the  kasba  the  town  wall  turns  abruptly  to 
the  south  to  the  Bab  el  Tunis,  or  Tunis  Gate.  There  are 
really  two  gateways  here,  the  old  one  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Grande  Rue,  and  the  new,  directly  at  the  end  of  that 
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main  artery  across  the  city.  The  older  is  much  the  finer, 
and,  though  more  remarkable  and  beautiful  than  any  other, 
is  typical  of  all  the  old  gates.  It  consists  of  an  outer  gate 
and  an  inner,  and  between  the  two  a  covered  court,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  one  gate  and  at  the  other  end  the  other,  so 
that  besiegers  could  not  carry  both  with  a  rush  or  have 
room  to  batter  down  the  inner  after  the  outer  had  been 
carried,  but  would  find  themselves  in  a  veritable  death-trap ; 
huddled  into  the  court  they  would  have  little  chance  to 
assemble  any  considerable  number  directly  against  the  inner 
gate,  while  the  defenders  through  holes  in  the  floor  above 
could  shoot  them  down  without  exposing  themselves  to 
danger.  The  exterior  face  of  the  gate  is  noticeably  finer 
than  the  interior ;  a  great  horseshoe  arch  of  yellowish  stone 
is  set  on  antique  columns  with  finely  carved  capitals ;  a 
little  within  this  a  marble  cornice  runs  across  the  arch 
near  its  base  and  below  this  is  a  smaller  horseshoe  arch  of 
alternate  blocks  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  a  red 
keystone,  that  springs  from  low  pilasters  adorned  with 
reliefs;  the  space  between  the  cornice  and  the  upper  arch 
is  filled  in  with  yellow  stone  in  which  is  set  a  marble  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription  that  sets  forth  the  prosaic  fact  that 
the  doorway  was  repaired  in  1803. 

The  Place  de  Tunis  just  outside  the  gate  presents  a 
busy  scene,  for  here  is  the  market  for  the  people  of  the 
"hinterland."  Here  they  sit  with  their  little  stock  in 
trade,  usually  fruits  and  vegetables,  before  them  on  the 
ground  or  low  stalls;  crowds  surround  the  professional 
story-tellers;  and  horses,  donkeys,  and  camels  come  and  go. 
The  Place  is  full  of  movement  and  bustle,  but  much  of  it 
is,  in  true  Arab  fashion,  utterly  purposeless.  Writing  of 
such  a  crowd,  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  books  on  North 
Africa,  Mr.  L.  March  Phillips,  says:  "The  impression  pro- 
duced is  like  that  of  the  fluctuating  uncertain  motion  of 
summer  gnats  eddying  or  pausing  in  the  air. ' '  The  bustle 
is  accompanied  by  much  noise;  the  shrill  cries  of  the  ven- 
dors, the  excited  shouts  of  the  bargainers  who  seem  ever 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows,  the  raucous  brays  of  the 
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donkeys  and  the  angry  squeaLs  of  the  camels  resting  in  the 
courtyards  of  the  fondouks,  or  caravanserais,  mingling  with 
the  strains  of  the  latest  popular  tunes  from  the  phonographs 
that  now  seem  to  be  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  JMoorish 
cafes.  At  little  tables  in  front  of  these  cafes  sedate,  tur- 
baned  Arabs,  wrapped  in  black  or  white  burnouses,  gravely 
play  dominoes,  sip  cooling  sherbets  or  the  forbidden  ab- 
sinthe, or  drink  interminable  cups  of  the  thick,  sickishly 
sweet,  coal-black  coffee.  It  is  a  crowd  almost  exclusively 
masculine ;  only  occasionally  a  woman  glides  unobtrusively 
through  it,  a  shapeless  mass  of  coarse  black  garments, 
clutching  her  head  covering  so  closely  before  her  face  that 
but  one  eye  can  be  seen.  Elsewhere  in  North  Africa  the 
haiks  may  conceal  hardly  more  than  a  Parisian  veil,  but  in 
the  holy  city  even  the  market-women  and  the  servants  keep 
their  heads  almost  completely  covered  with  their  heavy 
outer  garment  even  on  the  hottest  daj^s. 

A  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  Place  de  Tunis 
is  the  Djamaa  Amor  Abeda,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
the  ]\Iosque  of  the  Sabres,  externally  the  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  building  in  Kairouan.  its  six  white  fluted 
domes  being  conspicuous  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is 
really  a  marabout,  or  saint's  tomb,  rather  than  a  mosque, 
and  is  entirely  a  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Amor 
Abeda,  who  is  buried  here,  having  died  as  late  as  1856. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  with  alms  collected  by  Amor  for 
the  purpose,  but  in  reality  a  Bey  of  Tunis  over  whom  the 
saint  had  great  influence  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the 
construction,  and  it  was  his  death  that  prevented  the  build- 
ing of  the  seventh  dome  as  planned  and  left  the  interior 
in  the  unfinished  condition  in  M^iich  it  is  likely  to  remain. 
The  rough  wooden  door,  encrusted  with  iron  work,  having 
been  opened  by  an  immense  iron  key,  one  steps  into  the 
bare  interior,  which  is  undecorated  save  by  great  wooden 
slabs  on  which  are  written  the  predictions  of  the  marabout. 
Over  his  small,  plain  tomb  hang  orange  and  green  banners 
and  an  immense  wooden  pipe  some  five  feet  long  that,  one 
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cannot  but  think,  may  have  brought  about  his  demise,  if, 
as  asserted,  it  was  his  favorite.  Beneath  a  plain  marble 
slab  lie  the  remains  of  his  daughter,  and  near  by  is  the 
tomb  of  a  favorite  slave,  "a  maze  of  much-painted  fret- 
work." 

Amor  was  a  smith  as  well  as  a  saint,  and  in  the  vestibule 
of  his  burial-place  are  preserved  as  specimens  of  his  handi- 
work some  immense  sabres,  far  too  large  for  any  but  a 
giant  to  wield,  covered  with  inscriptions.  The  holy  smith 
is  said  to  have  assured  the  Bey  that  as  long  as  these  sabres 
remained  in  Kairouan  the  holy  city  could  not  be  captured 
by  the  Christians.  Has  history  diminished  his  reputation  as 
a  prophet?  Not  at  all;  it  is  now  as.serted  that  one  of  his 
prophecies  foretold  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  French ! 
When  Sebastopol  was  besieged.  Amor  constructed  two  can- 
non and  sent  them  to  the  Bey  with  the  word  that  Mohammed 
had  appeared  to  him  and  informed  him  that  on  the  arrival 
of  these  cannon  before  Sebastopol  the  city  would  capitulate. 
They  were  forwarded  by  the  Bey  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, and  actually  arrived  but  a  few  hours  before  the 
surrender.  This  naturally  greatly  increased  the  saint's  fame 
and  in  memory  of  his  prophecy  three  Russian  cannon-balls 
now  lie  at  the  head  of  his  tomb  and  three  shells  at  its  foot. 

In  a  neighboring  courtyard  are  four  anchors  about  six- 
teen feet  long  that  one  wonders  to  see  so  far  inland.  Amor 
told  the  Bey  to  dig  in  a  salt  marsh  north  of  Tunis,  find 
them,  and  send  them  to  him  at  Kairouan.  The  Bey  did  as 
directed,  and  five  hundred  Arabs  were  occupied  for  five 
months  dragging  them  across  the  thirty  miles  of  sandy 
plain  between  Susa  and  Kairouan.  This  was  but  a  few 
decades  ago,  but  this  is  far  from  being  what  is  generally 
believed  in  the  home  of  the  marabout  today ;  the  Kairouani 
differ  only  as  to  whether  Amor  carried  them  across  the 
plain  on  his  shoulders  or  attached  ropes  to  them  and  led 
them,  the  anchors  obediently  hopping  along  to  the  holy  city  ! 
Europeans  may  be  undecided  as  to  whether  the  anchors  were 
those  of  a  European  man-of-war  or  a  Maltese  galley,  but 
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the  Arabs  have  no  such  doubts.  They  know,  for  Sidi  Amor 
told  them;  these  are  the  veritable  anchors  by  which  Noah 
attached  the  ark  to  Mount  Ararat! 

A  mile  or  so  to  the  northwest  of  the  Place  de  Tunis 
among  low  sandhills  stands  the  so-called  "Mosque  of  the 
Barber"  in  the  midst  of  the  white  tombs  of  Moslem  saints 
and  the  innumerable  graves  of  the  faithful,  a  cemetery  two 
square  miles  in  extent.  For  Abu  Zemaa  el  Beloui,  "Sidi  es 
Sahab, "  who  lies  buried  here,  was  no  ordinary  barber  but, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Prophet 
himself,  and  his  tomb  is  second  in  sanctity  to  the  Mosque 
of  Sidi  Okba  only. 

The  exterior  of  the  pile  of  Avhite  buildings,  with  a 
square  decorated  minaret  and  a  fluted  dome,  is  not  par- 
ticularly prepossessing;  and  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the 
plan  lacks  the  simplicity  of  that  of  the  Great  Mosque.  In 
truth,  it  is  not,  as  is  that,  a  single  building,  but  a  group 
— including  a  mosque,  the  kubba,  or  shrine,  of  the  saint, 
several  medersas,  or  Mohammedan  colleges,  and  a  zaouia, 
or  hostel — within  a  single  boundary  wall.  Of  the  original 
buildings  few  vestiges  remain,  the  present  ones  dating  for 
the  most  part  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. But  much  older  work  was  utilized  in  the  decorations, 
and,  modern  though  it  is,  this  group  of  buildings  forms 
the  gem  of  Kairouan.  One  enters  a  forecourt,  in  one  angle 
of  which  is  the  exceptionally  beautiful  minaret  in  four 
stories,  two  of  blind  arcades,  one  of  blue  and  green  tiles, 
and  one  in  which  a  double  round-headed  window  is  set  in  a 
polychrome  frame.  The  roof  is  of  bright  green  tiles,  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  golden  ball  and  a  gilded 
crescent. 

From  the  forecourt  a  narrow  open  arcaded  gallery  leads 
to  the  first  court.  The  arches  of  the  arcade  spring  from 
marble  columns  and  are  composed  of  alternate  blocks  of 
black  and  white  marble.  Beneath  each  arcade  a  marble  seat 
runs  the  length  of  the  gallery,  and  the  walls  back  of  these 
are  ornamented  for  half  their  height  with  brilliant  seven- 
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teenth  century  faience  and  for  the  rest  with  painted 
arabesques.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery  are  two 
windows  and  a  doorway,  the  frames  of  white  Italian  marble, 
carved  somewhat  incongruously  with  Italian  renaissance 
designs.  From  this  blaze  of  color  one  steps  into  a  cool, 
white  vestibule,  with  walls  covered  with  richly  chiselled 
stucco-work  and  windows  filled  with  fine  old  stained  glass. 
Above  is  a  melon-shaped  dome,  the  drum  and  the  twenty- 
four  segments  of  which  are  filled  with  lace-like  fretwork. 
Doorways  lead  thence  into  the  small,  plain  mosque;  the 
courts  of  the  zaouia,  around  wliich  are  the  conventual 
cells  of  the  students;  and  the  arcaded  court  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Companion  of  the  Prophet.  This  court  is 
decorated  similarly  to  the  gallery  and  the  vestibule  but 
even  more  sumptously,  the  brilliantly  painted  soffited  ceil- 
ings of  the  arcades  being  especially  noticeable.  As  in  the 
gallery,  a  jarring  note  is  struck  by  the  elaborately  carved 
marble  doorway  and  the  frames  of  the  two  grated  windows 
that  open  into  the  tomb-chamber.  Beautiful  in  themselves, 
they  are  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  court, 
and  one  wonders  how  they  came  to  be  here  when  Kairouan 
for  so  many  centuries  had  practically  no  communication 
with  the  Occident.  The  story  connected  with  them  is  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Kairouan 
fell  so  seriously  ill  that  his  life  was  saved  only  by  the 
ministrations  of  a  faithful  Christian  slave,  an  Italian 
physician.  On  his  recovery  the  master,  as  an  expression  of 
his  gratitude,  not  only  freed  the  slave  but  sent  him  home 
a  rich  man ;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  the  former  slave 
expended  a  good  part  of  his  riches  in  having  made  in  Italy 
these  adornments  for  the  shrine  of  which  the  merchant 
was  an  administrator.  The  Italian  was  not  the  only  foreign 
benefactor  of  the  shrine,  for  in  a  cell  in  one  corner  of  the 
court  is  the  tomb  of  a  rich  Indian  prince  who  came  to 
Kairouan  as  a  pilgrim,  died  there,  and  left  his  wealth  for 
the  adornment  of  this  sanctuary. 

The  shrine  itself  is  naturally  the  most  sumptously  decor- 
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ated  in  North  Africa.  It  is  a  square,  domed  room,  with  a 
stalactite  roof  and  walls  in  which  a  geometrical  pattern 
is  worked  out  in  black  and  white  marble.  From  the  centre 
of  the  dome  hangs  a  fine  old  chandelier  of  twisted  Venetian 
glass.  The  catafalque  is  surrounded  by  a  bronze  grating, 
with  marble  columns  at  the  corners.  From  a  cornice  that 
runs  from  column  to  column  above  the  grating  depend  the 
usual  lamps,  ostrich  eggs,  balls  of  colored  glass,  and  little 
bags  filled  with  earth  from  Mecca.  The  catafalque  is 
covered  with  two  palls,  one  of  black  and  white  velvet,  the 
other  of  pink  and  blue  brocade.  From  staffs  above  it 
depend  thirteen  green  Moslem  banners  of  rich  materials  and 
gorgeously  embroidered,  but  faded  and  tarnished  by  time. 
The  floor  of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  superb  old  carpets 
and  rugs  that  fill  the  soul  of  a  collector  with  envy. 

Beneath  the  catafalque  are  supposed  to  lie  the  remains 
of  Abu  el  Beloui,  the  Sahab,  or  companion,  of  the  Prophet. 
At  their  last  interview,  just  before  Abu  set  forth  on  the 
expedition  that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Mohammed 
gave  him  three  hairs  from  his  beard  with  the  word  that 
by  these  Abu  would  be  recognized  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  these  the  Sahab  thereafter  treasured  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  When  he  came  to  die  after  the  attack  on  Sufetula 
(Sbeitla),  he  directed  that  the  hairs  should  be  buried  with 
him,  one  under  his  right  arm,  one  under  his  tongue,  and 
one  over  his  heart,  in  token  that  his  strength,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  love  had  been  devoted  to  the  Prophet  of  the  one  and 
only  God.  This  was  done,  and  it  is  this  that  has  procured 
for  Abu  amongst  unbelievers  the  sobriquet  "the  Barber!" 

The  "Great  Mosque,"  I  have  said,  I  foimd  disappoint- 
ing :  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  es  Sahab,  on  the  contrary,  surpassed 
my  expectation.  Here  at  last  was  something  almost,  if  not 
quite  equal  in  beauty  to  the  mosques  of  Tlemcen  and  Sidi 
Bou-Medine  and  not  unworthy  of  comparison  Avith  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Alcazar.  It  alone  would  compensate  one 
for  the  expense  and  discomfort  of  the  trip  from  Tunis  to 
"the  African  Mecca." 
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THE  QUEEN'S  MASQUE 

The  Fourth  Partheneia 
Performed  April  9,  1915 


Mary  Van  Ordex 


INTEODUCTION 

The  idea  of  an  out-door  masque,  to  be  written  and  performed 
each  year  by  the  women  of  the  University  of  California,  as  a  more 
or  less  ritualistic  expression  of  their  activity,  was  conceived  in 
1911  by  Mrs.  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  (Miss  Lucy  Sprague),  then 
Dean  of  Women.  The  plan  of  Anna  Eearden,  '12,  was  accepted, 
and  the  first  masque,  which  she  called  "Partheneia"  (Festival  of 
Maidens)  was  given  in  April,  1912,  on  the  University  Campus.  It 
partook  of  the  nature  of  ritual,  and  was  largely  in  pantomime, 
with  a  prologue  of  verse.  Music  was  used  from  the  work  of  Edward 
MacDowell,  much  of  it  orchestrated  for  the  performance  by  Mr. 
Edward  Griffith  Stricklen  of  the  Music  Department.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
supervised  the  production;  the  technical  direction  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Porter  Garnett;  Miss  Mary  Shafter  acted  as  dancing  coach. 

In  1913,  the  masque  chosen  was  "The  Awakening  of  Every- 
maid,"  by  Evelyn  Agnes  Steel,  '13.  The  pageant  consisted  of 
pantomime  and  dancing,  with  passages  of  spoken  verse.  Original 
music  for  orchestra  was  written  for  the  masque  by  Mr.  Stricklen. 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  on  her  departure  for  the  East,  entrusted  the  adminis- 
trative supervision  of  the  Partheneia  to  Dr.  Herbert  Ellsworth  Cory 
of  the  English  Department.  He  acted  as  general  director  and 
faculty  advisor,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  student  com- 
mittees. The  dancing  and  stage  presentation  was  directed  by  Miss 
Mayde  Hatch. 

In  1914,  "The  Dream  of  Derdra,"  by  Helen  Marion  Cornelius, 
'14,  was  produced.  While  retaining  much  of  the  pageant  spirit  of 
the  preceding  masques,  the  form  was  more  definitely  dramatic. 
The  music  was  written  by  Ruth  Esther  Cornell,  '15,  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Charles  Louis  Seeger,  of  the  Music  Department. 
Dr.  Cory  assumed  the  responsibility  of  stage  direction  and  produc- 
tion, with  a  student  manager  and  committees  working  under  his 
supervision.     The  dancing  was  again  in  charge  of  Miss  Hatch. 
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The  present  masque  takes  the  form  of  a  play  ■within  a  play. 
The  traditional  theme — the  transition  from  girlhood  to  womanhood 
— has  been  retained.  The  phase  depicted  is  one  not  hitherto 
treated;  it  is,  frankly,  one  phase  only,  and  by  no  means  excludes 
the  many  other  possibilities  for  picturing  such  a  development.  The 
music  for  the  inner  masque  has  been  written  by  Professor  Seeger; 
Miss  Cornell  has  contributed  the  Dance  of  the  Water  Spirits.  For 
the  Elizabethan  framework,  authentic  music  of  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century  has  been  arranged  for  modern  performance  by  Professor 
Seeger.  Owing  to  the  press  of  other  duties.  Dr.  Cory  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Partheneia  in  1914.  This  year,  Mr.  Garnett  has 
again  undertaken  the  stage  direction  and  has  had  complete  super- 
vision of  the  production;  he  has  also  designed  the  properties. 
Student  committees,  as  heretofore,  have  performed  the  tasks  of 
organization,  business  management,  and  costuming.  In  the  last 
named,  they  have  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Professor  Mary 
F.  Patterson,  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Art.  Preliminary 
instruction  in  the  art  of  dancing  has  been  given  to  groups  whose 
action  requires  this  training  by  Miss  Mabel  I.  Otis,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education.  To  the  many  other  friends  whose 
encouragement  and  helpful  suggestion  have  lightened  the  burden 
of  preparation  for  this  performance  the  women  of  the  University 
offer  their  deep  gratitude. 


THE  MUSIC 

The  music  was  begun  February  15th  and  completed  April  6th. 
It  is  scored  for  the  following  instruments:  four  first  violins,  four 
second  violins,  four  violas,  three  violoncellos,  two  bass  viols,  one 
flute,  two  oboes,  three  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  bassoon,  English 
horn,  three  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  and  bass  tuba. 
Use  is  made  of  a  harpsichord  and  a  harp;  the  percussion  includes 
drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  and  tambourine,  beside  the  instru- 
ments used  on  the  stage. 

The  following  compositions  have  been  interpolated: 

Prologue. 

The  King's  Hunting  Jigg.     Dr.  John  Bull  (1563-1628). 
Madrigal,  "Arise!    Awake!"     Thomas  Morley  (1557-1602). 

Interlude. 

Pavan.     Dr.  John  Bull. 

Song,  ' '  Come  Again !  ' '    John  Dowland  (1562-1626) . 

First  Episode. 

The  Dance  of  Eatri  is  based  on  a  Javanese  tune. 

Second  Episode. 

Round,  "Sumer  is  icumen  in."     Circa  1240. 
(Perspice  Christicola). 

Organum,  "Virgo  dei  genetrix. "     13th  Century. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  PROLOGUE 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England. 
The  Host,  a  noble  Lord. 
The  Poet,  author  of  the  Masque. 
The  Factotum. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Court,  Ladies  of  the  Court,  Musicians, 
Serving-men,  Servingwomen,  Blackamoors. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  MASQUE 
Episode  I 
Margat,  a  fay. 
Merrywit,  an  elf. 
The  Mystic  Stranger. 
The  Faery  Queen. 
Urvasi,  a  water  spirit. 
Ratri,  a  spirit  of  illusion. 
Humphrey,  a  mortal. 

Fays,   Elves,    Earth   Spirits,   Water   Spirits,   Air   Spirits, 
Spirits  of  Illu.<iion. 

■    Episode  II 
Lady  Margat. 
Sir  Humphrey. 
Pernel. 
A  Blind  Man. 
A  Hunchback. 
A  Slattern. 

Beggars,  Beggar  Children,  Nobles,  Villagers,  Trades-people, 
Friars,  Avatars  of  Poverty,  Ignorance  and  Sin. 

The  scene  is  an  open  glade  in  a  park-like  forest  of  Eng- 
lish oaks.  In  the  background  is  a  green  slope,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  stream  runs.  Through  the  trees  at  the  right  ivinds 
a  path;  a  stone  bridge  may  he  seen  in  the  distance.  Near 
the  front  at  the  left  a  seat  has  been  prepared. 

[A  sound  of  chattering  and  scolding  voices  is  heard.  A 
company  of  servants  enters  through  a  break  in  the  shrub- 
bery, with  cushions  and  tapestry.  An  older  woman  hustles 
the  maids  about  while  they  spread  the  tapestry  by  the  seat 
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and  set  the  cushions  near  it,  then  stand  awkwardly  until 
The  Factotum  appears.  He  is  a  thin,  serious  man,  bearded 
and  restless;  he  notes  the  preparations,  and  ivith  nods  and 
waving  gestures  hurries  the  servants  out  again.  Then  he 
beckons,  arid  a  company  of  musicians  enters,  the  leader  of 
a  foreign  aspect.  They  take  their  places,  with  bustle  of 
tuning  and  arrangement  of  scores. 

The  Poet  enters  from  the  back,  a  young  man  of  quizzical 
expression,  who  saunters  nonchalantly  over  to  The 
Factotum.  The  sound  of  a  hunting-horn  is  heard  from  a 
distance.] 

the  factotum  [urgently  to  Musicians] 
Haste,  haste,  I  pray  you ! 
His  Lordship  did  most  earnestly  desire 
That  all  should  be  in  readiness  to  strike 
A  merry  measure,  when  the  cavalcade 
Appears  by  yonder  bridge!     More  haste,  beseech  you! 

THE  POET 

Nay,  Master  of  the  Revels!     Think  you  not 

The  Queen  hath  many  times  before,  on  such  a  progress, 

Seen  plays  like  ours,  been  richly  entertained? 

Will  she  one  whit  observe  that  our  musicians 

Begin  upon  the  dot?    And  that  our  poet 

Hath  in  his  head  a  nimble  wagging  tongue 

And  in  his  heart  a  melancholy  wit? 

Dost  think  she  will  remember  this  our  masque 

More  than  an  hour  after  the  feast  is  done? 

Wherefore,  I  pray,  be  calm !     Do  but  observe 

Yon  trick  o'  the  sun,  playing  so  merrily 

Between  the  hazel  leaves !    I  would  I  might — 


'e' 


THE  FACTOTUM 

I  would  you  might — tether  your  roaming  fancy ! 
Consider  how  much  rests  upon  your  shoulders. 
Have  you  perchance  forgot  the  speech  of  welcome? 
The  signs  to  the  musicians?    All  those  things 
We  wrote  upon  the  parchment? 
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THE  POET  [imiocently] 

Yea,  good  Master, 
Since  you  remember  them  so  g'raciously, 
"Why  should  I  hold  them  painfully  in  mind? 

[He  whistles  a  snatch,  ''We  he  soldiers  three,  Pardona 
moy,  je  vmis  en  prie."    The  horn  sounds  again.] 

THE  FACTOTUM 

Jest  if  you  will,  sir!    Yonder  comes  the  hunt! 
All  ready  here?    Just  at  the  bridge,  remember! 
I  must  away  to  see  the  players  dressed, 
And  then,  the  final  laying  of  the  feast ! 

[He  ivalks  hurriedly  away,  fingering  the  tablets  at  his 
helt,  and  murmuring.] 

Gates,  quinces,  garlands,  hautboys — 

[He  sighs  and  looks  hack  at  The  Poet  with  a  gesture  of 
despair.  The  Poet  nods  farewell  as  he  disappears,  then 
takes  a  parchment  from  his  hreast,  and  stands  quietly  wait- 
ing, leaning  on  the  tree. 

A  cavalcade  appears  upon  the  path.  Elizabeth  is 
mounted  and  The  Host  walks  hy  her  side.  The  ladies  of 
her  suite  are  also  mounted,  the  gentlemen  walking  heside 
them.  All  chatter  gaily.  The  music  plays  a  cheerful  tune 
as  they  approach  and  dismount.  Elizabeth  is  in  a  hunting- 
dress,  gauntleted,  the  fox-hrush  in  her  hat.  She  has  a  keen 
and  mocking  face  and  she  smiles  on  the  noble  Lord,  who  is 
a  pompous  i)erson  of  middle  age,  heavy  a7id  ambitious. 

As  the  company  approaches  The  Factotum  appears 
with  the  servingmen,  who  lead  the  horses  away.  The 
Host  signals  to  the  chief  musician,  a  chord  is  sounded,  and 
a  hidden  choir  sings.] 

Arise,  awake, 

You  silly  Shepherds  sleeping, 
Devise  some  honor  for  her  sake 
To  banish  weeping. 
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Lo !  where  she  comes,  in  gaudy  green  arraying ! 
A  Prince  of  beauty,  rich  and  rare, 
For  her  delighting, 
Pretends  to  go  a-maying. 

You  stately  Nymphs,  draw  near 
And  strew  j^our  paths  with  roses; 
In  you  her  trust  reposes. 

Then  sang  the  Shepherds  and  Nymphs  of  Diana 
"Long  live  fair  Oriana!" 

[Thomas  Morley,  Circa  1597.] 

THE  HOST 

I  trust  your  Highness'  ear  is  not  offended 
By  that  new  title  which  the  singers  use 
To  picture  forth  your  matchless  grace? 

ELIZABETH  [with  a  sUght  shrug] 

Oh,  Well— 
What  matter  if  another  name  be  added 
To  those  my  loyal  subjects,  in  their  zeal 
Have  hung  about  me,  like  the  garlands  twined 
Around  some  heathen  idol?    For  the  song — 
'Twas  well  enough  and  neatly  done — 

My  thanks ! 

THE  HOST  [hoicing] 

Your  Majesty  beholds  our  simple  stage ! 
We  have  a  play  to  show  you  today. 
Writ  by  a  youthful  poet. 

ELIZABETH 

Young,  no  doubt. 
With  lily  cheeks,  and  knocking  knees,  I'll  swear! 
He  makes  a  speech  of  welcome,  doth  he  not? 
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THE  HOST  [discomfited] 
He  hath — that  is — where  hides  the  arrant  knave? 
[Turns  to  The  Poet,  wJio  approaches  calmly.] 
I  trust  thy  wits  are  swifter  than  thy  legs ! 

[The  Host  leads  Elizabeth  to  the  seat  of  honor  with 
much  ceremony,  and  the  gentlemen  arid  ladies  dispose  them- 
selves on  the  cushions  near  it.  The  Poet  takes  the  parch- 
me7it  from  his  breast,  hows  low  before  the  Queen,  and  with 
a  sig7iificant  glance  at  The  Host  begins  to  read.] 

the  poet 

Eliza,  glorious  ornament 
That  decks  our  realm  with  lucent  ray, 
And  from  the  celestial  firmament 
Bends  dowTi  to  light  our  murky  day ! 
Cast  now,  we  pray,  that  orb  serene 
Whose  glance  can  quell  the  tiger's  rage, 
Upon  this  place  of  branches  green 
Which,  for  the  nonce,  becomes — 

[He  stops,  tears  the  parchment  in  two,  and  proceeds  to 
address  Elizabeth  in  another  tone.] 

Since  your  fair  ladyship  hath  heard  so  oft 
The  treacle  praises  of  your  gracious  self, 
And  since  your  ears  are  wearied  by  the  dull 
And  drumming  repetition  of  your  deeds, 
Droned  out  by  frightened  poets — such  as  I — 
Therefore,  today,  as  proxy  for  my  Lord 
And  all  this  company  assembled  here, 
I  bid  you  welcome ;  and  I  leave  your  deeds 
Within  their  shining  silence,  brighter  far, 
Because  unsullied  b}^  such  speech  as  mine ! 

[He  bows:  The- Host  fumes;  Elizabeth  smiles,  with  a 
side  glance  at  The  Host.] 
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ELIZABETH 

Ah,  Master  Poet,  what  a  pity  'tis 
Thy  noble  speech  of  welcome  should  be  clipped ! 
Yet  in  the  clipping  thou  hast  pleased  me  more 
Than  many  a  rhymester,  whose  unwearied  breath 
And  ceaseless  flow  of  words  have  quite  o'erwhelmed 
And  put  to  rout  my  feeble  female  wit ! 
Come,  tell  us  briefly  now  the  argument 
Of  this  thy  play. 

THE  POET 

Our  masque.  0  royal  mistress, 
Is  in  two  parts  divided;  in  the  first. 
This  cheerful  glade  about  you  doth  become 
The  realm  of  faery,  where  dwells  a  child 
Half  fay,  half  mortal ;  Margat  is  her  name. 
Her  life  is  filled  with  pleasaimce,  till  one  day 
A  Mystic  Stranger  comes,  bearing  a  gift 
From  a  far-off  country;  tells  her  of  the  woes 
That  rest  upon  her  people ;  bids  her  leave 
This  land  of  dewdrop  brightness,  for  the  road 
That  leads  to  human  joy  and  human  pain. 
Then  doth  the  Faery  Queen  call  in  those  elves 
Who  hold  the  hidden  secrets  of  enchantment, 
And  bids  them  show  to  ]\Iargat  all  the  spells 
And  mysteries  that  still  await  her.    What 
Doth  befall  thereafter,  what  the  meaning  is, 
If  meaning  it  may  have,  I  leave  to  you 
And  to  these  gentle  people  gathered  here! 

[He  hows,  with  a  gesture  which  includes  the  audience, 
and  withdraivs  a  short  distayice.] 
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THE  MASQUE 

FIEST  EPISODE 

[3Iusic  is  heard.  It  ceases  and  is  followed  hy  a  faint 
faery  call  in  the  distance.  Merrywit  suddenly  appears. 
He  pauses  and  listens,  then  darts  forward.  The  faery  call 
is  heard  again;  Merrywit  replies  and  the  call  is  echoed 
from  every  direction.  The  elves  and  fays  issue  from  the 
shrubbery  on  all  sides,  dancing  gaily  as  they  fill  the  glade. 
Now  Margat  appears  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  stream,  and  calls.  Merrywit  exchanges  with 
Margat  a  gesture  of  greeting,  then  darts  swiftly  toward 
her.  Margat  runs  quickly  down  to  meet  him,  crossing  the 
stream,  and  they  dance  forward  together.  Margat  carries 
in  her  hand  a  small  basket  woven  of  leaves  and  grass. 
Merrywit  seizes  this,  and  in  the  playful  struggle  for  its 
possession  it  bursts  open,  releasing  a  flock  of  butterflies. 
The  dancing  elves  and  fays  join  Margat  and  Merrywit 
in  the  chase,  until,  led  by  Merrywit,  they  scamper  away. 
Margat,  who  has  sunk  on  the  grass  from  exhaustion,  is  left 
alone. 

The  Mystic  Stranger,  in  enveloping  dark  robes,  a 
mantle  over  her  head  and  a  veil  drawn  before  her  face,  is 
seen  to  enter  slowly  from  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  She 
approaches  IMargat,  who  does  not  see  her  until  she  speaks.] 

THE  mystic  stranger 

Margat ! 

margat 
Who  art  thou,  Stranger? 

THE  MYSTIC  STRANGER 

Men  call  me  many  names,  but  none  of  them 
Is  my  true  self ;  let  me  be  nameless  now ! 
I  come  to  thee  from  out  the  far-off  land 
Thy  father  dwelt  in,  e'er  the  fay,  thy  mother 
Wooed  him  and  held  him  in  the  isle  of  dreams. 
Thou  art  but  half  a  fay !    Take  thou  this  Shell, 
Hearken  its  message ! 
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[She  gives  Margat  the  Shell;  Margat  holds  it  fearfully 
to  her  ear.] 

In  thy  father's  land 
The  people  have  fallen  upon  heavy  times. 
They  have  no  leader.    Ignorance  and  Sin 
Go  hand  in  hand  among  them,  taking  toll 
Of  whom  the}^  please ;  Gladness  is  fled  away, 
And  only  hungry  Pleasures  stalk  about, 
Hot-eyed  and  joyless;  little  children  sit 
With  listless  hands  that  have  no  happy  task 
Or  else  they  drudge  for  bread  that  feeds  them  not. 
Helpless  they  wait,  and  laiow  not  why  they  are  waiting, 
Save  that  the  spell  of  day  that  follows  night 
And  night  that  follows  certain  after  day 
Holds  them  from  sun  to  sun ! 

margat 

Afar,  I  hear 
The  sound  of  many  voices  in  a  wail 
That  never  ceases ;  like  the  restless  sea. 
Rising  and  falling,  wave  on  ebbing  wave !  .  .  . 
Why  should  I  listen  ? 

THE  MYSTIC  STRANGER 

'Tis  for  thee  they  wait ! 
Until  a  mortal  who  has  learned  the  secrets 
Of  elfin  magic  leaves  the  faerv  life 
To  dwell  with  them  and  teach  them,  they  must  be 
Still  hopeless  in  their  wretchedness!    They  need 
The  lore  of  thy  faery  wisdom,  faery  mirth. 
Yet  more  than  all,  thy  human  heart.    No  fay 
Can  listen  to  the  Sorrow  Shell,  but  thou 
Art  mortal ;  thou  canst  hear  the  call  and  heed 
This  bidding  of  thy  mortal  destiny ! 

MARGAT  {holding  out  the  Shell) 
I  cannot !    Take  thy  wretched  gift ! 
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THE  MYSTIC  STRANGER  [turning  to  depart] 

Nay,  child, 
The  Shell  is  thine !  thy  bitter  heritage 
That  none  but  thou  canst  keep !    Farewell. 

[The  Mystic  Stranger  goes  out  slowly.] 

MARGAT  [holding  the  Shell  away  from  her] 
Alas,  thou  curse  of  Sorrow! 

[She  throws  the  Shell  to  the  ground.] 

Lie  there !    Be  silent ! 

[The  tinkling  of  faery-like  hells  is  heard  and  Merrywit 
suddenly  appears.  He  is  followed  hy  other  elves,  and  finally 
hy  The  Faery  Queen  and  all  her  train.  Merrywit  runs 
forward  and  conjures  from  the  earth  a  great  toadstool  for 
The  Faery  Queen  to  sit  upon.  She  and  her  train  move 
across  the  glade  in  a  fantastic  procession,  half  solemn,  half 
tricksy.  She  finally  takes  her  seat  on  the  toadstool  and  her 
followers  dispose  themselves  ahout  her.  Merrywit  lies  at 
her  feet.  The  Queen  is  a  slender  creature,  with  long  eyes 
and  pointed  hands,  imperious  and  gorgeously  attired. 

Margat  watches  their  entrance  and  runs  to  meet  them. 
She  throws  herself  down  before  The  Faery  Queen,  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands.] 

the  faery  queen 

Fie,  what  is  this?    Some  new  trick,  Merrywit? 
Thou  art  distraught !    Margat,  what  spell  is  this  ? 

MARGAT 

No  spell,  dear  Queen,  of  mine !    A  mystic  stranger 
Brought  me  but  now  a  gift  from  the  land  afar, 
The  Shell  of  Sorrow ! 

fays  [crying  out] 
Aie!  Aie!  .  .  .    The  Stranger!  .  .  .     Where? 
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MARGAT 

See,  there  it  lies !    She  bade  me  listen 
And  heed  its  fateful  messag^e — that  I  go 
To  dwell  among  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
My  father's  people! 


MERRYWIT 

Thou  ?    Leave  all  our  mirth 
And  frolic  madness?    Lead  a  dullard's  life 
With  the  slow-witted  simpletons  called  men  ? 


THE  FAERY  QUEEN 

It  shall  not  be !    Let  the  Shell  lie  untouched ! 

Margat,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  heed  this  curse! 

Forget  that  thou  art  mortal,  put  away 

The  voice  of  the  Stranger,  for  I  tell  thee  sooth 

Thou  canst  not  any  more  return,  if  once 

Thou  leave  the  enchanted  land !    Come,  thou  shalt  see 

Wliat  pastime  we  can  make,  with  marvels  rare 

Thou  hast  not  known  before ! 

What,  Merry  wit! 
Call  up  my  elves !    Look  you,  we  shall  have  sport ! 

[The  Faery  Queen  seats  herself;  Margat  stands  close 
hy.    Merrywit  steps  forward  with  a  caper.] 

MERRYWIT 

Out  of  your  nooks  in  the  bro\\Ti  earth. 
Come,  you  plodding  caretakers, 
Watchers  of  roots  and  grasses ! 
Hither,  into  the  light ! 

[The  Earth  Spirits  enter  from  the  low  shrubbery  and 
dance.  As  they  tvithdraiv  somewhat,  Merrywit  ru7is  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream.] 
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MERRYWIT 

Now  to  wake  the  fays  that  hide 
By  the  tangled  waterside, 
Each  uprising,  in  a  dream, 
From  the  lily-haunted  stream ! 

[Water  lilies  are  seen  to  open  slowly,  one  hy  one,  and 
from  each  emerges  a  Water  Spirit  in  clinging  garments  of 
green;  the  last  one  is  Urvasi,  who  is  clad  in  sliver.  They 
dance,  and  retreat  again  to  the  stream.  Merrywit  now 
darts  away  a  little  distance  to  cry  his  summons.] 

merrywit 
From  the  clouds,  east  and  west, 
From  the  blue  arch  above, 
Whirling,  flashing. 
Breeze  and  sunlight, 
Spirits  of  the  Air,  descend ! 

[The  Air  Spirits  rush  in  swiftly  and  dance.  As  they 
withdraw,  Margat  approaches  the  Shell;  Merrywit  detains 
her,  while  he  speaks  again.] 

MERRYWIT 

Silently,  out  of  the  land  of  sleep, 

Cloaked  with  mystery. 

Weaving  enchantment, 

Bring  her  a  vision,  0  Spirits  of  Fancy ! 

[The  Spirits  of  Illusion  approach — vague,  groping  fig- 
ures swathed  in  gray  robes,  beneath  ivhich  glimpses  of  color 
now  and  then  appear.  From  their  midst  the  brilliant  figure 
of  Ratri  suddenly  emerges,  and  dances  alone.  The  Spirits 
of  Illusion  filially  gather  about  Jier  and  she  is  lost  to  sight 
among  them.  One  Spirit  approaches  Margat,  who  seems 
entranced,  but  moves  nearer  to  the  Shell.] 

MARGAT 

Through  all  the  brightness 

I  see  Avild  eves  and  haggard  faces ! 
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[A  second  Spirit  draws  her  away;  Margat  returns,  and 
stands  again  over  the  Shell.] 

MARGAT 

Rosy  clouds 
Cannot  cover 
Bleak  despair! 

[A  third  Spirit  leads  her  away,  hut  Margat  loosens  her 
detaining  hand  and  bends  down.] 

margat 
Now,  0  Shell,  I  hear  thee ! 

[Margat  picks  up  the  Shell,  and  holds  it,  listening.] 

THE  FAERY  QUEEN    [rising] 

Hither,  fays ! 

[All  the  fays  surge  around  Margat,  imploring  and  ges- 
ticulating;  then  gradually  draw  hack  and  huddle  together 
as  she  stands,  ohlivious  of  everything  hut  the  voice  which 
now  is  heard  ahove  the  music] 

VOICE 

Weeping'  and  wailing. 
Woes  without  number 
Wait  for  the  woman, 
The  worker  of  wonders  ! 

Love  shall  allure 
But  delight  shall  be  dust; 
Sorrow  shall  scourge  her 
E  'er  peace  be  her  portion ! 

Far  shall  she  follow 

The  furrow  of  fortune. 

Yet  by  her  courage 

The  task  shall  be  conquered ! 

[With  high  faint  calls  of  "Away!  Away!"  the  fays 
vanish  swiftly  from  the  glads.  The  Faery  Queen  alone 
remain's.    She  approaches  Margat  and  speaks  pleadingly.] 
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THE  FAERY  QUEEN 

Joy  is  a  jewel  .  .  .  Oh,  stay !  .  .  . 

[pause] 
Light  is  our  laughter  .  .  .  Oh,  stay !  .  .  . 

[pause] 
Here  is  no  heartbreak  .  .  .  Away !  .  .  . 

[Margat  remains  unmoved.  The  Faery  Queen  turns 
resignedly  and  disappears  in  the  sliruhhery. 

Margat  is  left  alone.  For  a  moment  there  is  absolute 
silence.  She  stands  with  her  eyes  closed,  the  Shell  clasped 
in  front  of  her;  then  takes  a  groping  step  forward.  Sud- 
denly from  the  hushes  comes  a  sound  of  a  gaily  whistled 
tune.  A  young  man  in  gallant  attire,  walking  with  great 
unconcern,  enters  the  glade.  He  carries  a  small  lute  on 
which  he  is  strumming  lightly.  He  stops  short  at  sight  of 
Margat,  with  an  exclamation.] 

HUMPHREY 

Saint  Swithin  save  us ! 

[He  ivalks  curiously,  hut  warily,  near  Margat,  peering 
at  her  as  she  moves  with  slow,  halting  steps.] 

Give  ye  good  den,  Lady ! 

Art  thou  flesh  or  phantom, 

Here  in  this  forest  of  lonely  trees  ?  .  .  . 

Fair  as  the  moon  she  stands,  enwrapped  in  sleep  ! 

Though  my  soul  suffer,  yet  I  '11  waken  her ! 

[He  kisses  her  on  the  cheek.  She  shudders  like  one 
rousing  from  heavy  slumher.  He  stands  hack  a  little,  as 
she  opens  her  eyes,  and  confronts  him  wonderingly.] 

MARGAT 

What  place  is  this  ?    The  glade  is  changed !  .  .  .    And  thou  ? 

HUMPHREY 

I  am  Sir  Humphrey,  lady,  at  thy  pleasure ! 

This  wood  is  my  domain;  I  welcome  thee, 

So  strangely  still  and  fair !    Where  are  thy  people  ? 
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MARGAT 

But  now  my  faery  kin  were  all  about, 
And  they  are  vanished  quite.    I  go  alone 
To  seek  the  poor  in  the  land  of  mortals ! 

HUMPHREY 

To  seek  the  poor  ?    The  lady  is  bewitched ! 
When  were  the  poor  so  far  to  seek  ?    They  huddle 
At  every  cross-road,  w^hine  at  every  gate ! 

MARGAT 

Then  thou  canst  show  me? 

HUMPHREY 

Yea,  thou  dreaming  child ! 
We'll  go  together,  and  I'll  teach  thee  more 
Than  doting  on  the  wretched  culls  of  the  world! 
Come,  take  my  hand ! 

MARGAT 

Thou 'It  feed  the  poor  with  me? 

HUMPHREY 

Yea,  what  thou  wilt !    Deck  them  with  garlands, 
Strew  their  path  with  violets — and  love  thee,  thus! 

[He  kisses  her  suddenly;  fairy  voices  are  heard  faintly.] 

FAERY  VOICES 

Woe!    Woe!    Woe! 

HUMPHREY 

Here's  some  enchantment! 
Haste  we  away,  out  of  this  eerie  glen ! 

[He  seizes  her  hand  and  they  hasten  out  together.] 
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INTERLUDE 

SONG 
Come  asain !     Sweete  love  doth  now  invite 


*o"- 


Thy  graces  that  refraine 

To  do  me  due  delight. 
To  see,  to  heare,  to  touch,  to  kisse,  to  die 
With  thee  again  in  sweetest  sympathy. 
Come  again !  that  I  may  cease  to  mourne 

Through  thy  unkind  disdaine 

For  now,  left  and  forlorne, 
I  sit,  I  sigh,  I  weep,  I  faint,  I  die 
In  deadly  paine  and  endless  misery. 
Gentle  love,  draw  forth  thy  Avounding  dart ; 

Thou  canst  not  pierce  her  heart, 

For  I  that  do  approve 
By  sighs  and  teares  more  hot  than  are  thy  shafts 
Did  tempt,  while  she  for  triumph  laughs. 

[John  Dowland,  1597.] 

[The  Factotum  enters  with  the  blackamoors  hearing 
trays,  which  they  carry  to  Elizabeth.  The  Host  serves 
her;  other  servants  follow,  with  refreshment  for  the  cour- 
tiers and  musicians.  The  courtiers  move  about,  laughing 
and  chatting.  One  of  the  servants  removes  the  Faery 
Queen's  toadstool  throne  and  takes  away  the  Shell.  An- 
other begins  to  remove  the  water  lilies  from  the  stream.] 

ELIZABETH 

Yon  quaint  devices — prithee,  let  us  see  one  somewhat 
closer ! 

THE  HOST 

Master  Inigo  Jones  himself  came  down  from  London  to 
prepare  them.    Ho  there! 

\At  his  signal  a  servant  carries  in  one  of  the  lilies  and 
holds  it  before  Elizabeth.] 
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THE  HOST 

Hand  in  one  of  the  nymphs  to  show  the  workings  of 
these  inward  parts! 

[The  Factotum  leads  in  Urvasi,  shrinking  and  abashed. 
She  curtseys  before  Elizabeth.  The  courtiers  gather  about 
and  ogle  Iter  as  she  operates  the  lily,  showing  its  mechanism. 
The  servant  then  bears  it  aivay.  The  Host  presses  more 
refreshment  on  Elizabeth.  One  of  the  courtiers  pursues 
Urvasi  as  she  retires  to  the  stream;  she  slaps  his  face  before 
she  finally  disappears,  and  on  his  return  to  the  group  he  is 
twitted  by  the  other  courtiers.^ 

ELIZABETH 

A  pretty  fancy  hath  this  Poet!  And  fitly  matched  by 
the  musicians.  Some  new  strains  I  hear,  not  in  the  manner 
of  Doctor  Bull ! 

the  host 
Yonder  is  young  Master  Ferrabosco,  new  come  from 
Italy!     [He  points  to  the  chief  musician.]     He  brings  the 
latest  mode,  and  hath  devised  entire  the  consort  for  the 
masque. 

ELIZABETH 

I'll  speak  with  him,  after  the  play  is  done.  Where's 
the  young  Poet?  Let's  hear  what  further  he  intends  to 
show;  and  while  we  wait  the  play's  continuance  we'll  see 
whether  our  court  hath  skill  to  match  against  these  nimble 
masquers  !    Come,  a  pavan  ! 

[The  musicians  strike  up  the  tune,  and  the  courtiers  go 
through  the  dance.  The  Poet  leaves  his  place  and  bows 
before  Elizabeth.  She  speaks  to  him  in  a  low  tone;  they 
converse.] 


Canst  step  this  measure.  Sir?     Give  me  thy  hand  then, 


[Slie  rises,  and  with  The  Poet  goes  through  the  final 
figure.  He  leads  her  back  with  a  deep  bow.  The  Host 
looks  nettled.] 
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ELIZABETH 

Well  now,  Sir  Poet,  what  are  we  to  see? 

A  marriage,  and  the  poor  made  glad  with  alms, 

And  all  come  to  a  proper  end? 

THE  POET 

A  marriage  party,  but  a  marriage  halted; 
And  poor  that  snatch  at  alms  but  are  not  glad ! 
Whether  the  ending  please  your  Majesty — 
Only  the  end  will  show ! 

THE  HOST 

What,  sirrah !    I  fear  me  thou  hast  changed  the  play ! 
Thou  'It  smart  for  this ! 

THE  POET 

Your  pardon,  gracioiLS  Queen !    And  yours,  my  Lord ! 
Good  people  all,  our  stage  is  now  a  road 
By  which  must  go  the  merry  marriage  rout 
Of  Margat  and  young  Humphrey,  on  their  way 
To  the  church.    Here,  ready  to  do  them  honor, 
Come  trooping  sundry  subjects  of  the  realm 
Whose  like  your  Majesty  may  even  now 
Behold  along  our  pleasant  highways,  greeting 
With  the  same  salutation  all  who  pass. 
And  ye  shall  see  how  courteous  they  are, 
And  what  a  happy  chance  is  Margat 's  coming 
To  dwell  among  them ;  may  it  pleasure  ye ! 
Up,  gentle  Music ! 

[The  Poet  gives  a  signal;  the  music  of  the  second  epi- 
sode begins,  while  the  courtiers  are  returning  to  their  seats.] 
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SECOND  EPISODE 

[The  scene  has  become  a  roadivay  through  the  forest. 
A  company  of  beggars  enters  to  aivait  the  passing  of  the 
marriage  procession  on  its  way  to  the  church.  They  squab- 
hie  over  places  with  harsh  words  and  ribald  laughter.  The 
sound  of  singing  is  heard  in  the  distance;  the  beggars  settle 
down  in  their  places. 

The  marriage  procession  enters  at  the  left,  headed  by 
girls  and  youths  with  flowers  and  garlands.  They  sing 
"Sumer  is  icumen  in/'  and  move  ivith  dancing  steps 
across  the  glade.  They  are  followed  by  nobles  and  villagers, 
with  Lady  Margat  and  Sir  Humphrey,  mounted  and  richly 
attired,  in  their  midst.] 

SINGERS 

Sumer  is  icumen  in 

Llude  sing  Cuccu, 

Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  med 

And  springeth  the  wde  nu, 

Sing,  Cuccu, 
Wei  singes  thu,  Cuccu. 
Ne  swik  thu  never  nu. 

Perspice  Christicola  qui  dignacio 

Celicus  agricola  pro  vitis  vicio 

Filio  non  parcens  exposuit 

Mortis  exiceo. 

Qui  captivos  semivivos 

A  supplicio 

Vite  donat  et  secum  coronat 

In  celi  solio. 

[The  beggars  cluster  about  as  they  approach.  Sir 
Humphrey  scatters  a  handful  of  small  coins  among  them; 
Margat  draws  rein,  and  all  stop.] 

SLATTERN 

Give  but  a  farthing,  for  blessed  St.  Giles ! 
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HUNCHBACK 

Sweet  Lady,  behold  this  Mothered  arm !  - 

BLINDMAN 

Yea,  and  these  empty  sockets !     Blind !     Blind ! 

SLATTERN 

My  little  ones — we  starve ! 

A  groat,  Lady,  for  blessing  on  thy  marriage. 

SIR  HUMPHREY 

Back,  vermin !    Will  ye  stop  the  way  ? 

MARGAT 

Nay,  Humphrey,  are  these  not  the  poor? 
Shall  we  not  stay  to  succor  them  ?    Remember 
The  vow  we  made! 

SIR  HUMPHREY 

What !    On  our  wedding  dav  ? 
Bestir  ourselves  among  these  whining  wretches 
While  the  priests  wait,  and  candles  drip  and  flare? 
Here,  take  this  purse !    Scatter  the  coins  among  them ! 
Some  other  day  we'll  go  to  feed  the  poor! 

MARGAT 

They  call  us  noAv!    Prithee,  come  down  awhile! 

[Margat  dismounts ;  an  attendant  holds  her  horse.] 

SIR  HUMPHREY 

Dost  thou  defy  me,  wench?    Knowest  thou  not 
Thy  husband's  will  is  law?    Mount  up  again! 

MARGAT 

Is  this  the  love  that  swore  to  do  my  bidding? 
Am  I  deceived  so  soon  ? — I  cannot  go  ! 
Remember  thou  the  message  of  the  Shell ! 
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SIR  HUMPHREY 

Still  prating  of  the  Shell !    0  what  a  fool 
Was  I,  that  brought  this  froward.  headstrong  girl 
Out  of  the  woods  to  be  my  bride !    Once  more, 
Wilt  thou  mount  up  ? 

MARGAT 

Alas  for  love,  Humphrey, 
Yet,  here  I  stay ! 

SIR  HUMPHREY 

Farewell,  then !     I  must  seek 
Another  bride.    What  lady  of  this  train, 
Young,  dutiful  and  fair,  will  take  the  place 
That  reckless  ]\Iargat  now  hath  forfeited  ? 

[The  church  hell  begins  to  ring.  Sir  Humphrey  turns 
and  points  to  one  of  the  noble  ladies,  who  stands  with  down- 
cast eyes.] 

Ay,  Pernel!    Thou  that  once  I  loved  so  well, 
Before  this  witch  bereft  me  of  my  sense ! 
Mount  here  beside  me ! 

[A  chant  is  heard,  and  a  group  of  friars  is  seen  ap- 
proaching. They  pause  when  they  reach  the  head  of  the 
procession.    Pernel  mounts.] 

So,  thy  wrong  is  healed! 
I  greet  thee,  and  I  pledge — 

MARGAT 

Undying  faith! 

SIR  HUMPHREY 

On  to  the  church !    Leave  the  benighted  wretch 
Among  her  beggars ! 

MARGAT 

Farewell,  happiness! 

[The  train  moves  off.  The  beggars  have  been  silently 
eyeing  Margat,  uncertain  of  her  purpose.  Now  they  gather, 
clamoring  about  Iter.] 
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MARGAT 

Alas,  poor  souls !    How  gaunt  ye  are  and  worn ! 
Come,  here  are  jewels  for  your  pleasure — take  them 
And  share  their  beauty ;  nay,  not  thus — 

[She  opens  her  purse  and  takes  out  jewels.  They  snatch 
them  greedily  and  hide  them  aivay  in  their  garments.  They 
come  nearer,  fingering  her  dress  and  ornaments.] 

SLATTERN 

These  pearls,  Lady!    We'll  feed  on  them  till  winter! 
[She  snatches  at  the  pearls  in  Margat's  hair.] 

BLINDMAN 

Ay,  and  my  seven  naked  brats ! 
This  necklace  will  warm  them ! 

[He  lifts  his  patch  and  tears  the  heavy  necklace  from 
Margat's  neck.    All  gather  about,  pawing  and  scrambling.] 

MARGAT 

Good  friends,  be  not  so  frantic !    All  shall  have 
A  share  in  my  better  fortune !    What,  no  more  ? 
Why  then,  my  cloak!     'Tis  broidered — 

[They  seize  her  cloak,  quarreling  over  it.  The  Slattern 
unfastens  Margat's  velvet  robe  and,  allowing  her  own 
ragged  garment  to  fall  to  the  ground,  pulls  the  mantle  about 
her  own  shoulders. 

Margat  is  bewildered ;  they  seem  to  pay  no  heed  to  her, 
so  engrossed  are  they  in  counting  up  their  spoils.  She  tries 
to  speak  to  them  above  the  noisy  babble.] 

BEGGAR  VOICES 

"Two  rubies  and  a  chain  of  amethyst!  .  .  .";  " 'Twas 
mine  the  first!  .  .  .";  "Out.  mangy  cur!  'Twas  my  hand 
snatched,  and  mine  will  hold!  .  .  .";  "Where  is  the  round- 
eyed  fool  ?  Look  how  she  stands,  like  a  sheep  at  the 
shearing!  ..." 

[Some  of  the  beggars  gather  around  Margat  again,  with 
leering  gestures.] 
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BLINDMAN 

Aha,   Mistress  Margat!    Thou  art  the  poorest  beggar  of 
us  all ! 

HUNCHBACK 

Wilt  dance  for  thy  night's  lodging,  dainty  damsel? 

MARGAT 

Good  friends!    I  came  to  bring  you  gladness,  teach  you — 

HUNCHBACK 

Teach  us,  quotha!  Canst  turn  these  clods,  perchance, 
to  good  red  gold  ?  Wilt  show  us  hot  pies  growing  on  yonder 
thorn? 

BLINDMAN 

Teach  us  ?  She  hath  the  wit  of  an  oyster !  Gaping,  and 
not  a  pearl  left  to  bless  herself! 

SLATTERN 

We'll  teach  thee,  Mistress!  Come,  thy  head's  too  high 
for  a  beggar ! 

[She  cuffs  her.] 

HUNCHBACK 

Thou  must  learn  to  cringe  and  bow !    Thus ! 

SLATTERN 

Thy  gown 's  too  white ! 

[They  fling  her  about  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
pause  to  count  their  gains.  Suddenly,  from  the  direction 
taken  by  the  wedding  procession,  appear  the  figures  of 
Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Sin.  The  beggars,  with  frenzied 
shouts,  gather  about  and  begin  a  wild  orgy.  Their  dancing 
is  a  grotesque  mixture  of  lawless  imitations,  stately  steps 
and  uncouth  mummery.  They  drag  Margat  away  with. 
them;  she  is  torn,  besmirched,  disheveled.    When  the  dance 
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is  at  its  height,  the  three  figures  disappear;  the  rout  of 
beggars  follows,  reeling.  Margat  desperately  wrenches 
herself  away,  and  stands,  panting  and  wild-eyed,  with  her 
hack  against  a  tree. 

The  beggar  children,  frightened  at  the  sinister  revel, 
have  hidden  behind  this  tree;  they  peer  out  timidly.  The 
beggars  turn  to  mock  at  Margat  as  they  go.] 


BEGGAR  VOICES 

"Leave  her!  She'll  soon  be  one  of  us!  .  .  ."  "Let 
the  brats  stay— they'll  starve  together!  ..."  "Farewell, 
Lady  Margat!" 

[Margat  comes  forward  as  the  beggars  depart.  She 
does  not  see  the  children,  who  linger  doubtfully  behind  her.] 

margat 

Are  these  the  stricken  poor,  the  helpless  ones? 
These  monsters  ravening,  hideous,  dyed  in  sin, 
Who  now  have  plucked  me  like  a  silly  fruit. 
And  like  a  worthless  hull  cast  me  aside  ? 
Where  are  the  pleading  eyes,  the  grateful  lips? 
The  dumb,  beseeching  hands  that  lured  me  on 
Out  of  my  bright,  untroubled  feary  land? 
Where  is  the  love  that  smote  me,  newly  wakened, 
With  blinding  radiance,  and  a  bliss  too  keen ! 
All  mockery !    All  falsehood  !    Tricks  devised 
By  these  same  evil  onas,  to  bring  me  low! 
Hear  them  rejoicing — "Margat,  the  pure  girl 
' '  Who  thought  to  save  her  people — there  she  stands 
"Befouled,  besmirched,  stripped,  helpless,  outcast 
"By  man  and  devil;  barred  forever  more 
"From  the  lost  magic  realms  of  happiness!" 

[Margat,    ivith    a    desperate    look,    turns    toward    the 
audience.] 
Woe  to  ye  all,  hard  hearts  and  smiling  faces, 

That  see  such  w^retchedness,  and  go  your  ways 
Unmoved  and  smiling  still! — Ah! 
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[As  IMargat  stayids  faint  and  swaying  with  weariness, 
a  group  of  faery  folk  dances  in,  hovering  near  the  stream. 
The  children,  fascinated,  draw  nearer;  the  fays  beckon 
them  and  draw  them  into  the  dance.  Margat  makes  a 
pleading  gesture,  hut  the  fays  ignore  her.  Finally,  ivith  a 
great  effort,  she  takes  a  step  toward  them  and  cries  out. 
They  vanish  suddenly.  With  a  stifled  cry,  Margat  falls, 
and  lies,  face  downward,  on  the  ground. 

A  sound  of  distant  singing  comes  from  beyond  the 
stream.  Through  the  trees,  dimly  seen  along  a  roadway, 
goes  the  marriage  procession,  on  its  way  from  the  church. 
The  children  look  up  to  see  it  pass,  and  then  notice  Margat, 
lying  motionless.  They  run  over  to  her  and  try  timidly  to 
rouse  her.  She  stirs  and  raises  herself,  half  sitting,  pushing 
hack  her  tumbled  hair. 

She  looks  at  the  children;  then  rises  slowly.  They  come 
close  to  her,  as  if  asking  to  stay  ivith  her.  She  seems  un- 
certain, hardly  comprehending  ivhat  they  mean.  Finally, 
she  looks  about  and,  seeing  the  beggar's  cloak  lying  near 
by  on  the  grass,  she  picks  it  up,  wraps  it  about  her,  and 
motions  to  the  children.  They  join  her  on  either  side,  hud- 
dling \inder  the  cloak,  and  together  they  make  their  way 
slowly  along  the  path,  and  disappear.] 
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EPILOGUE 

[Elizabeth  has  been  sitting  with  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
watching  the  play  ivith  great  intensity.  The  Courtiers  are 
puzzled  and  look  from  one  to  another,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  applaud  or  to  await  something  further.  There 
is  a  moment  of  embarrassed  silence.  Elizabeth  is  appar- 
ently absorbed;  The  Poet  stands  quietly  by  his  tree, 
watching  the  auditors  with  a  faint  look  of  amusement. 
Elizabeth  glances  up,  meets  his  eye,  and  nods,  ivitliout 
changing  her  position.  The  Host  bites  his  lip,  uncertain 
like  the  rest;  he  turns  angrily  to  The  Poet,  vJio  steps  for- 
ward.] 

the  poet 

Our  play  is  ended,  please  your  Majesty ! 

the  host 
A  sorry  ending,  which  I  trust  your  Highness 
May  know  I  did  not  bargain  for ! 

ELIZABETH 

My  Lord, 
The  play  hath  pleased  me.     'Twill  not  harm 
These  gentlefolk  to  be  for  a  little  while 
Made  sober !    Master  Poet,  though  thy  fancy 
Hath  led  thee  in  strange  paths,  I  can  forgive 
Thy  bitter  jesting  and  thy  disobedience. 

the  factotum  [entering] 
Your  Majesty  and  all,  the  feast  is  spread ! 

the  host  [offering  his  hand  to  Elizabeth] 
Come,  gracious  Lady!    And  we'll  make  amends, 
With  pleasant  revelry,  for  what  this  jackanapes 
Hath  with  his  impudence  contrived  to  spoil ! 
Sirrah,  I'll  deal  with  thee  anon! 

Come,  all ! 

[The  company  follows  The  Host  and  Elizabeth;  the 
music  plays  the  same  tune  by  which  they  entered.  The 
Poet,  left  alone,  stands  silent  for  a  moment:  then,  with  a 
gesture  to  the  empty  glade,  lie  dives  into  the  bushes  and 
disappears.] 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


It  has  come  to  be  tradition  iu  mauy  American  universities 
that  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  graduation  shall  be  commem- 
orated by  the  creation  of  a  class  endowment,  often  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  As  yet  class  gifts  to  the  University  of 
California  have  been  small  in  amount,  for  though  the  University 
has  been  in  existence  for  fifty-five  years,  its  early  classes  were 
small  in  membership  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  alumni  are  still 
in  early  life. 

Now  the  Class  of  1915,  in  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  generous 
enthusiasm,  has  inaugurated  a  plan  of  very  great  significance 
and  importance  tor  the  University.  It  is  proposed  that  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  class  shall  at  graduation  insure  their  lives 
for  a  hundred  dollars  each  in  favor  of  the  University  of  California. 
These  endowment  policies,  the  premium  on  which  is  to  be  payable 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  installments,  will  mature  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  It  is  believed  that  this  will 
result  in  the  formation,  within  twenty-five  years,  of  an  endowment 
of  not  less  than,  say  $40,000. 

"The  George  Frederick  Eeinhardt  Fund  of  the  Class  of  191.5"— 
such  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  endowment.  Its  exact  purpose  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Infirmary  and  Professor  of  Hygiene,  held 
in  grateful  memory  by  many  generations  of  students  for  his 
practical  wisdom,  his  unselfish  service,  and  his  loyal  and  kindly 
heart. 

The  Junior,  Sophomore,  and  Freshman  classes  have  all  deter- 
mined to  insure  their  lives  at  graduation,  in  like  fashion,  in  favor 
of  the  Universitv. 
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Not  the  material  benefit  of  this  undertaking  is  of  chief  moment, 
great  as  it  promises  to  be,  but  of  foremost  significance  is  this 
expression  by  the  students  of  their  gratitude  and  affection  for 
their  Alma  Mater. 


ERNEST    V.    COWELL'S    BEQUESTS 

The  first  great  bequest  ever  left  to  the  University  of  California 
by  an  alumnus  was  the  $750,000  bequeathed  by  Ernest  V.  Cowell, 
'80,  for  a  Gymnasium,  a  Stadium  on  California  Field,  and  a  Hospital 
for  the  students.  On  February  6,  hovrever.  Judge  Graham  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco  ruled  that  the  University  was 
not  legally  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one-third  of  Mr.  Cowell 's 
whole  estate;  that  is,  that  its  legal  inheritance  was  only  about 
$330,000,  instead  of  the  $750,000  which  he  had  desired  to  leave 
to  his  Ahna  Mater. 

Judge  Graham  ruled  further  that  the  portion  of  the  bequest  to 
the  University  which  must  lapse  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cowell 's 
brother,  Mr.  S.  H.  Cowell,  and  his  sisters,  Miss  Isabella  M.  Cowell 
and    Miss    Helen    Cowell,    as    residuary    legatees    under    the    will. 

Thereupon  John  S.  Partridge,  '92,  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Cowell 's 
brother  and  sisters  stated  to  the  court  that  it  is  the  generous 
desire  of  his  clients  to  see  their  brother's  purposes  fulfilled,  and 
that  they  intend  to  convey  to  the  University  the  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  originally  intended  for  the  University  but  legally 
theirs. 

And  so  will  be  realized  three  building  projects  which  will 
contribute  mightily  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  students 
for  centuries  to  come. 


SECOND   IN    SIZE 

Second  in  size  of  American  universities,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia by  February  9th  had  enrolled  for  1914-15  a  total,  excluding 
duplicates,  of  8699  persons,  or  1172  more  than  for  the  previous 
year.  (This  does  not  include  the  University  Farm  School,  the 
San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  the  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture, 
the  Wilmerding  Trades  School  in  San  Francisco,  the  15,000  students 
in  correspondence  courses,  nor  the  large  enrollment  for  University 
Extension  courses.)  At  Berkeley  itself  the  year's  registration  was 
5861,  of  whom  795  were  in  the  Graduate  School  and  5066  under- 
graduates. Not  included  in  this  total  of  5861  were  the  3179  in 
the  Summer  Session   of  1914.     The  enrollment   in  the  professional 
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colleges  was  as  follows:  The  Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  74; 
the  University  of  California  Medical  School,  132  (of  these  89  were 
in  the  first  two  years,  at  Berkeley,  and  43  in  the  last  two  years, 
in  San  Francisco);  the  College  of  Dentistry,  111,  and  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  95. 

\vhen  the  Hearst  Plan  was  first  proposed,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  architects  were  told  to  plan  for  a  university  of  5000  students. 
People  laughed  at  such  wild  imaginings  of  growth.  And  now 
next  year's  registration  at  Berkeley  will  go  well  beyond  6000 
without   the   Summer  Session. 


TRAINING   FOR    PUBLIC    HEALTH    WOEK 
That  the  high  purpose  of  modern  science  is  to  prevent  disease, 
instead  of   merely  patching  up  damaged   humanity,   has  been   em- 
phasized by  the  establishment  of  new  courses  leading  to  the  higher 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Public  Health. 

The  object  of  this  new  curriculum  is  to  train  students  for  the 
varied  careers  which  are  now  opening  in  public  health  positions, 
with  national,  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments,  in  re- 
search, in  educational  work,  etc.  The  new  degree  may  be  attained 
by  three  different  means  of  approach — by  a  four-years '  course  in  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  beginning  in  the  Junior  year;  by 
a  two-years'  course  in  the  Graduate  School,  following  upon  the 
completion  of  the  sanitary  engineering  course  in  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering;  or  by  a  graduate  course  of  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  Medical  School,  beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  regular  medical  curriculum.  These  new  curricula  in 
public  health  were  organized  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  A.  O.  Leuschner,  George  M. 
Stratton,  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  Wallace  I.  Terry,  W.  P.  Lucas,  and 
Director  Wilbur  A.   Sawyer. 


BACHELOR    OF    ARTS    WITHOUT    GREEK 

That  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  should 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  studied  Greek  was 
determined  by  the  Regents  on  December  22.  It  was  then  voted 
by  the  Regents  to  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Academic 
Senate  that  the  three  Colleges  of  Letters,  Natural  Sciences,  and 
Social  Sciences  be  consolidated  into  a  single  College  of  Letters 
and  Science,  and  that  its  graduates  should  receive  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,   Master  of  Arts,  and   Doctor   of   Philosophy. 
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Such  action  was  taken  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  of 
the  Kegents  as  to  its  legality. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  Attorney  of  the  Eegents, 
reported  that  in  his  judgment  the  Eegents  are  within  their  legal 
rights  in  taking  such  action  "provided  that  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  new  College  of  Letters  and  Science  be  such 
as  to  give  the  college  an  academic  character,  that  is,  such  as  to 
make  it  a  college  for  general  cultural  and  non-technical  instruction 
as  distinguished  from  professional  or  technical  instruction. ' ' 


NEW   DEGREE   IN   ARCHITECTURE 

That  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Architecture  should  be  con- 
ferred on  students  who  complete  a  suitable  professional  curriculum 
in  the  School  of  Architecture  was  approved  by  the  Regents  on 
December  22.  Ordinarily  this  means  the  continuance  of  studies 
in  architecture  for  two  years  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
the  first  two  years  of  professional  work  being  done  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

The  uUimate  organization  of  instruction  in  the  general  field  of 
Home  Economics  as  a  school  or  college  was  declared  the  policy  of 
the  Regents  on  December  22,  when,  as  memorialized  thereto  by 
the  Academic  Senate,  the  Regents  declared  it  their  intention  to 
appoint  a  properly  qualified  person  to  deliver  instruction  in  this 
field. 


TROPICAL   AGRICULTURE 

Riverside  was  on  December  22  selected  by  the  Regents  as  the 
site  of  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  Citrus 
Experiment  Station.  A  new  domain  of  477  acres  is  to  be  pur- 
chased with  the  $60,000  appropriated  by  the  State  for  this  purpose, 
together  with  $18,000  subscribed  by  the  people  of  Riverside.  On 
laboratory  buildings  will  be  spent  a  State  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
and  $25,000  more  on  various  smaller  structures. 

A  staff  of  experts  whose  whole  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  scien- 
tific research  in  agriculture  is  being  gathered  together  at  River- 
side under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  Director  of  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  and  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology.  Investigations  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  prosperity  of  California  have  been 
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undertaken  at  the  new  station.  Particular  fields  of  research  are 
the  problems  of  introducing  and  of  developing,  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  plant-breeding,  types  of  plants  specially  suited  to  Cali- 
lornia  conditions,  the  problems  of  how  most  profitably  to  feed 
and  care  for  orchard  trees,  and  the  wnde  variety  of  soil,  physio- 
logical, and  pathological  questions  which  must  be  solved  if  agri- 
culture under  irrigation  is  to  be  permanently  successful. 

As  architect  for  the  Eiverside  Citrus  Experiment  Station  and 
Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  Lester  H.  Hibbard,  '09, 
has  been  selected — a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 


SOME   AGEICULTUEAL   MATTERS 

Whitaker  's  Forest,  320  acres  of  mountain  land  given  by 
Horace  Whitaker,  on  which  is  a  magnificent  growth  of  Sequoia 
gigantea,  yellow  pine,  sugar  pine,  cedar,  fir,  and  other  timber  trees, 
is  to  be  used  this  year  for  the  first  time  as  a  camp  for  summer 
instruction  in  forestry. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Berkeley,  beginning  February  15, 
of  the  twelve  Farm  Advisers  now  stationed  by  the  University  in 
eleven  different  California  counties.  These  men  are  doing  great 
service  to  the  State  througn  bringing  into  practical  use  on  the 
farm  the  developments  of  modern  agricultural  science.  It  is 
planned  to  station  such  Farm  Advisers  in  every  county  in  Cali- 
fornia which  will  provide  $2000  for  local  expenses  and  present 
a  petition  signed  by  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The 
salary  of  the  Farm  Adviser  is  provided  jointly  by  the  University 
and  the  United  fetates. 

Recently  Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  oi  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture offered  a  collection  of  books  on  agriculture  as  a  prize  for 
tne  best  cereal  exnibit  at  the  Imperial  County  Fair.  When  the 
judges  had  done  their  work.  Professor  Hunt 's  prize  was  awarded 
to  his  own  College  of  Agriculture — for  the  jury  gave  to  the 
Imperial  Valley  Experiment  Station  at  Meloland  not  only  Dean 
Hunt  s  books  but  also  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  cup. 


SATHER   LECTURES   ON   THE   EPIC 

It  is  the  present  custom  to  call  some  distinguished  classical 
scholar  to  the  University  of  California  each  year  for  service  for 
a  term  or  two  as  Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature.  (For 
the  endowment  of  this  chair  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather  provided 
$140,000.)      John    Swinnerton    Phillimore,    Professor    of    Greek    in 
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Glasgow  University,  appointed  Satlier  Professor  for  this  year,  was 
unable  on  account  of  the  war  to  come  to  America.  A  new  appointee 
to  the  Sather  Professorship  was  therefore  designated — Henry  Wash- 
ington Prescott,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Dr.  Prescott  gave  two  courses  at  the  University — one 
in  "Roman  Comedy"  and  an  evening  course  of  "Sather  Lectures" 
on  "The  Classical  Epic." 

HONORS    FOR    DIRECTOR    CAMPBELL 

Of  all  the  honors  which  may  come  to  an  astronomer,  there  is 
scarcely  any  so  esteemed  as  the  Bruce  Gold  Medal  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  for  the  award  is  made  on  an  inter- 
national basis,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Berlin,  Greenwich,  Harvard,  Lick,  Paris,  and 
Yerkes  Observatories.  To  Director  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  has  now  been  awarded  this  Bruce  Gold  Medal. 

Two  other  honors  which  have  come  of  late  to  Dr.  Campbell 
are  election  as  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  choice  as  President  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

DENTISTRY    IN    THE    INFIRMARY 

The  aim  of  the  Infirmary  is  preventive  medicine — to  keep 
students  from  becoming  sick,  to  care  for  illness  early  in  its  course, 
and  to  teach  them  to  seek  proper  scientific  care  whenever  it  is 
needed.  An  important  forward  step  planned  for  next  year  is  the 
adding  of  dentistry  to  the  work  of  the  Infirmary,  so  that  stu- 
dents may  have  their  teeth  cared  for  there  by  permanent  salaried 
members  of  the  staff,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION   IN   OPTOMETRY 

The  University  Extension  Division  has  organized  an  evening 
course  for  opticians  and  optometrists  in  which  some  forty  pro- 
fessional opticians  are  now  enrolled.  It  is  planned  to  offer  an 
extension  course,  extending  through  several  years,  in  theoretical 
physics  and  in  other  subjects  of  direct  professional  value. 

UNIVERSITY    FELLOWSHIPS 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  award  every  year  ten  "University 
Fellowships"  for  graduate  students  at  $400  per  annum.  It  has 
been  decided  to  maintain,  instead,  eight  of  the  annual  value  of 
$500  each. 
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THE    PEESIDENT'S    REPORT 

That  of  the  five  states  which  enroll  in  their  state  universities 
the  most  students,  California  has  by  far  the  most  students,  but 
gives  the  least  money  for  university  work  was  pointed  out  by 
President  Wheeler  in  his  annual  report  for  1913-14,  issued  in 
December. 

It  was  cited  tiiat  Minnesota,  for  instance,  gives  a  million  a  year 
more  to  the  University  ox  Minnesota  than  does  California  to  the 
University  of  California.  Yet  the  registration  of  the  University  of 
California  in  the  fall  of  1914  (including  the  1914  Summer  Session) 
was  8160,  while  the  comparable  figure  for  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  4484.  Illinois  gives  $730,000  a  j-ear  more  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  than  California  to  its  university,  but  Illinois  has 
only  o664  students. 

President  Wheeler  ijointed  out  that  the  enrollment  for  1913-14 
was  15  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
the  undergraduates  considered  alone  had  also  increased  15  per  cent 
in  a  single  year.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  percentage  of  women 
has  decreased  from  41.6  to  38.6  per  cent.  The  greatest  growth 
in  enrollment  was  in  agriculture,  which  in  ten  years  increased  from 
4.19  per  cent  of  all  undergraduates  to  11.74  per  cent.  Meanwhile 
the  students  in  engineering  courses  decreased  from  29  per  cent  to 
16  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates.  President  Wheeler  ascribed 
this  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  the  engineering  courses  and  to 
the  realization  "that  there  seems  to  be  no  place  in  the  world  for 
a  poor  engineer." 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  housing  students.  President  Wheeler 
said  that  "the  only  practical  help  has  come  through  the  clubs  and 
fraternities. ' '  He  pointed  out  that  these  organizations  now  include 
in  their  membership  1779  individuals,  or  thirty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  undergraduates.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  during  the 
preceding  two  years  a  great  progress  had  been  made  by  the  frater- 
nities in  "establishing  reasonable  and  proper  house  rules"  and  in 
encouraging  good  scholarship.  "A  very  great  moral  gain,"  says  Pres- 
ident Wheeler,  ' '  has  been  made  by  the  fraternities  in  these  last 
years  in  prohibiting  alcoholic  drinks  altogether  from  their  houses. 
There  is  only  one  fraternity  left  which  has  no  rule  on  that  subject. 
There  are  four  which  still,  so  far  as  I  know,  admit  wine  at  the 
initiation  banquet.  The  others  forbid  it  altogether."  He  pointed 
out  various  ways  in  which  these  organizations  have  been  utilized 
by  the  University  for  good  purposes. 

The  real  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  University  was  pointed  out 
by  President  Wheeler  in  the  following  words: 
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"Without  doubt  the  advanced  student  will  take  from  the  Uni- 
versity as  its  real  gift  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  weighing  evidence, 
establishing  the  fact,  and  determining  the  application  thereof — of 
facing  the  truth,  following  its  lead,  and  being  made  free  thereby. 
Those  who  teach  must  therefore  inspire  rather  than  dictate.  What 
they  give  must  be  their  vision  rather  than  their  knowledge.  He 
who  instructs  but  cannot  discover  is  a  sterile  teacher.  He  who  is 
content  to  discover  and  never  teach  surely  throttles  his  own  growth. 
The  contagious  spirit  of  research  is  the  real  University.  The 
student  who  has  failed  to  catch,  though  but  for  once,  the  glow  of 
genuine  discovery  may  have  been  at  the  University,  but  he  has  not 
been  in  it. " 


THE    NEW    HOSPITAL 

Plans  are  now  near  completion  for  the  new  teaching  hospital, 
of  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  beds,  which  is  to  be  built 
at  once  in  San  Francisco  by  the  gift  by  various  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  a  total  of  $615,750.  Lewis  P.  Hobart  is  architect  and 
Dr.  AVinford  H.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore,  has  been  retained  as  the  expert  adviser  on  the 
plan  in  all  its  minutest  details. 


WILMEEDING    AND    LICK    SCHOOLS 

A  very  effective  co-operation  has  now  been  worked  out  between 
the  Wilmerding  Trades  School,  for  the  endowment  of  which  J. 
Clute  Wilmerding  gave  to  the  University  a  productive  endowment 
now  valued  at  $449,000,  and  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  endowed  by  James  Lick.  After  January  1,  1915,  all  boys 
admitted  to  the  Lick  and  Wilmerding  Schools  will  be  enrolled  in 
both  schools  concurrently,  will  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  equipment 
and  the  instruction  of  both,  and  upon  graduation  will  be  granted 
a  diploma  jointly  in  the  names  of  both. 


ATHLETIC   FACILITIES   FOR   WOMEN 

New  athletic  grounds  for  the  women  students  (208  by  124  feet 
in  size)  have  been  thrown  open  to  use,  between  Hearst  Hall  and  the 
Infirmary.  Within  the  enclosure  are  six  basket-ball,  four  hand- 
ball, and  six  volley-ball  courts,  an  indoor-baseball  diamond,  and  an 
open-air  swimming  pool,  75  by  40  feet  in  size.  This  swimming 
pool  for  the  women  is  to  be  heated,  but  not  roofed.    It  cost  approxi- 
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mately  $11,500.  A  further  expenditure  of  $1800  is  to  be  made  for 
heating  equipment.  Mrs.  Hearst  gave  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
pool. 

The  women's  gymnasium  work,  in  the  recently-enlarged  Hearst 
Hail,  is  now  on  a  new  basis  by  which  one  day  a  week  is  devoted 
to  gymnastics,  one  to  dancing,  one  to  swimming,  and  one  to  what- 
ever athletic  sport  may  be  chosen  by  the  individual. 

NEW  TENNIS  COURTS 
Nine  new  asphalt  tennis  courts  have  been  constructed  near  the 
corner  of  Bancroft  way  and  College  avenue,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  asphalt  courts  which  were  destroyed  in  order  to  build  the  new 
track.  The  courts  cost  $22,000.  There  are  no  better  courts  in 
California.  They  were  dedicated  on  February  27  by  an  exhibition 
match  between  Dr.  Sumner  Hardy  and  Maurice  MacLoughlin,  the 
world  's  champion,  and  Carl  Gardner  and  Percy  Murdock. 

FEATERNITIES    EXCEL    IN    SCHOLARSHIP 

The  average  student  now  has  a  better  chance  to  have  a  good 
scholarship  record  if  he  belongs  to  a  fraternity  than  if  he  does  not. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  rather  the  fashion  in  some 
fraternities  to  feel  it  necessary  to  conceal  good  scholarship  and  to 
take  pride  in  affecting  a  neglectful  attitude  toward  college  work. 
One  source  of  this  was  that  the  honors  particularly  prized  were 
in  athletics  and  in  ' '  college  activities. ' '  Earnest  endeavor  in  such 
matters  seemed  unselfish,  and  loyal  to  the  group,  because  achieve- 
ment therein  reflected  honor  on  the  chapter,  while  good  scholarship 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  matter  of  selfish  individual  concern. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  however,  matters  have  been  improv- 
ing. Finally  the  happy  plan  was  hit  upon  of  announcing  to  each 
fraternity,  each  half-year,  just  how  it  had  stood  in  scholarship  the 
preceding  term  as  compared  with  each  other  fraternit}' — by  num- 
ber but  not  by  name.  Moreover,  this  information  was  made 
available  for  any  student  invited  to  membership  in  a  fraternity. 

Then  the  further  important  step  was  taken,  at  the  request  of 
the  fraternities  themselves,  of  making  semi-annual  announcement  of 
the  names  of  all  the  fraternities  whose  average  scholarship  was 
above  that  of  the  male  undergraduates  as  a  whole. 

That  the  scholarship  of  the  men  who  are  members  of  fraternities 
is  now  better  than  that  of  the  men  who  are  not  members  of 
fraternities  is  the  interesting  fact  disclosed  by  the  scholarship 
records  for  the  half  year  ending  with  December,  1914. 
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The  fraternities  averaged  in  scholarship  2.406;  the  house  clubs, 
2.5;  the  male  undergraduates  as  a  whole,  2.455;  the  male  under- 
graduates not  members  of  fraternities,  2.580. 

The  fraternities  and  clubs  which  exceeded  in  scholarship  the 
average  for  the  male  undergraduates  as  a  whole  for  the  last  half 
year,  arranged  not  in  the  order  of  rank  but  alphabetically,  were 
as  follow:  Achaean,  Abracadabra,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Casimir,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Chi, 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Dwight,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha, 
Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Phi,  Sigma  Pi,  Theta  Delta  Chi,  Theta  Xi, 
Tilicum,  and  Zeta  Psi. 

These  gratifying  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  the  different  fraternities  and  house  clubs  for  some  time  past 
have  been  enforcing  house  rules  which  require  that  every  Freshman 
shall  be  in  his  room  and  at  his  desk  by  eight  o  'clock  every  evening 
in  the  week  with  two  exceptions,  and  by  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  fraternities  and  the  University  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  fraternity  chapters  apprised  of  scholarship  deficiencies  on 
the  part  of  their  individual  members. 

Moreover,  the  various  fraternities  are  delegating  to  particular 
members  the  task  of  serving  as  advisor  in  matters  of  study  and 
scholarship  for  their  underclassmen.  It  is  further  proposed  that 
beginning  with  the  next  University  year  a  Freshman  who  belongs 
to  a  fraternity  or  house  club  shall  not  be  permitted  to  file  his  study 
card  until  he  has  had  it  approved  by  an  upperclassman  in  his 
fraternity  designated  by  the  organization  as  "Prefect." 


SHALL  FEESHMEN  PLAY  ON  TEAMS? 
The  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  Stanford  pro- 
viding that  Freshmen  shall  be  excluded  from  'Varsity  teams 
resulted  on  January  26  in  a  tentative  agreement  that  all  first-year 
men  should  be  barred  from  intercollegiate  athletics,  that  only  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  regular  colleges  at  Berkeley  should  be  eligi- 
ble— that  is  to  say,  that  students  in  the  so-called  "affiliated  col- 
leges" should  be  ineligible — and  that  whatever  scholarship  re- 
quirement is  imposed  by  the  Stanford  faculty  upon  members  of 
intercollegiate  teams  should  be  required  also  of  California  'Varsity 
men.  Stanford  agreed  to  these  clauses,  however,  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  were  to  go  into  effect  only  if  the  Stanford 
faculty  would  permit  the  resumption  of  intercollegiate  Freshman 
football  games  and  such  other  Freshman  intercollegiate  contests  as 
might  be  agreed  upon. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Stanford  student  body  promptly 
approved  the  proposed  agreement.  President  Branner  of  Stanford 
then  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  Frank  Angell, 
E.  O.  Adams,  and  A.  T.  Minor,  and  President  Wheeler  appointed 
Professors  T.  M.  Putnam,  M.  C.  Lynch,  and  David  P.  Barrows,  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  Freshman   games. 

This  joint  faculty  committee  met  on  February  6.  It  developed 
at  that  time  that  the  Stanford  faculty  are  unwilling  to  sanction  a 
revival  of  intercollegiate  Freshman  games,  believing  these  contests 
not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Freshman  participants  and  of  a 
generally  distracting  effect  upon  the  entire  student  body. 

This  development  has  left  the  matter  of  an  agreement  entirely 
unsettled.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  spring  intercollegiate  contests 
will  take  place  without  the  existence  of  any  formal  agreement. 
The  diplomatic  corps  of  the  two  student  bodies  are  continuing 
their  endeavors  to  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi. 


SOME   UNDERGRADUATE   MATTERS 

In  the  Sophomore  year  all  students  in  the  University  must  take 
an  examination  in  "Subject  B,"  designed  to  test  their  ability  to 
read  currently  at  least  one  foreign  language.  Of  841  students  who 
took  the  last  examination  in  Subject  B,  nearly  sixty  per  cent  failed. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  average  scholarship  grade  for 
the  women's  fraternities  and  house-clubs  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  men's  fraternity  highest  on  the  scholarship  list,  namely,  2.072 
for  the  sororities;  2.092  for  the  women's  house  clubs,  and  2.114 
for  the  men  's  fraternity  with  the  best  average. 

Golden  Bear  has  initiated  J.  M.  Douglas,  '14;  L.  W.  Meyer,  '14; 
J.  L.  McKim,   '15;  C.  H.  Robinson,   '15,  and  Colis  Mitchum,   '15. 

Winged  Helmet  has  initiated  Professor  Thomas  H.  Reed,  Pro- 
fessor Joel  H.  Hildebrand,  J.  P.  Hotchkiss,  '16;  G.  E.  Osborne,  '16; 
R.  E.  Shaub,  '16;  R.  M.  Dorton,  '16;  H.  E.  Hall,  '16;  H.  A. 
Spindt,   '16;  W.  S.  Rainey,   '16;  and  W.  A.  Falck,   '16. 

The  English  Club  has  elected  to  membership  A.  M.  Kidd,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Law;  A.  U.  Pope,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy; 
E.  C.  Garcia,  '14;  Harvey  Roney,  '15;  H.  E.  Hall,  '16;  Dorothy 
Edinger,  '15;  Leslie  Wilde,  '15;  Dorothy  Wormser,  '16;  and  L.  N. 
Hamilton,    '16. 

The  Press  Club  has  elected  to  membership  Dean  Charles  H. 
Reiber,  Professor  of  Logic;  Dean  David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of 
Political  Science;  Warner  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology; 
Merle  Thorpe,  Professor  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of  Kansas; 
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and  E.  G.  Burland,  '15;  E.  B.  MacFadyen,  '16;  Philip  Conley,  '16; 
J.  H.  Wadsworth,  '16;  H.  F.  Fletcher,  '16;  E.  F.  Goss,  '16;  J.  E. 
Johnston,    '16;  and  D.  E.  Ellis,    '16. 

A  new  journalistic  fraternity  has  been  organized — Chi  Beta 
Sigma.  Its  charter  members  are  as  follows:  Honorary,  Leslie 
Wilde,  '15;  active,  J.  L.  Browning,  '16;  Philip  Conley,  '16;  D.  E. 
Ellis,  '16;  K.  G.  Hobart,  '16;  B.  B.  MacFadyen,  '16;  Osgood 
Murdock,   '16;  and  H.  A.  Wadsworth,   '16. 

A  new  honor  society  has  been  organized  among  undergraduates 
in  the  Department  of  History — Sophisterion.  The  charter  members 
are  F.  W.  Eiibke,  '14;  J.  Marius  Scammell,  '15;  Benj.  W.  Wheeler, 
'15;  E.  P.  Kayser,  '15;  Clemens  Moffett,  '15;  Stanley  Powell,  '16; 
C.  D.  O 'Sullivan,  '16;  W.  T.  Igleheart,  '16;.  H.  A.  Spindt,  '16; 
and  Clarkson  Crane,  '16. 

A  Camera  Club  has  been  organized  which  plans  to  have  field 
outings,  exhibitions,  lectures,  and  club  dark-room  facilities. 

Paul  F.  Cadman,  '15,  was  elected  President  of  the  Senior  Class 
for  the  spring  of  1915,  the  opposing  candidate  being  Frederick 
Schiller  Faust.  The  other  class  presidents  for  the  term  are  Jack 
Howard,    '16;   Ernest  M.   Smith,    '17;   and   Edward   E.  Moran,    '18. 

Harvey  Eoney,  '15,  Editor  of  the  Californian  for  the  first  half 
of  1915,  appointed  Philip  Conley,    '16,  as  Managing  Editor. 

Eoger  Fulton  Goss,  '16,  has  been  appointed  Managing  Editor 
Oi  Pelican. 

Hazel  Havermale,  '16,  has  been  appointed  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Occident,  which  means  that  next  fall  she  will  become  Editor. 
Never  before  has  a  woman  held  so  important  an  editorial  position 
on  one  of  the  undergraduate  publications. 

"Fiat  Lux,"  which  won  the  competition  for  this  year's  Senior 
Extravaganza,  is  by  Frederick  Schiller  Faust  and  Sidney  Coe 
Howard,  authors  of  the  1915  Junior  Farce,  "Jeanette's  Way." 

Eoger  F.  Goss,  '16,  was  winner  of  the  S.  C.  Irving  Prize  for 
Humor  for  1915.  The  prize-winning  bit  of  humor  was  "The  Love 
Life  of  a  Frosh,"  an  account  in  scriptural  language  of  a  freshman's 
experiences  at  the  President's  Eeception.  Former  winners  of  the 
prize  were  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  ex  '16;  C.  H.  Eobinson,  '15;  and 
B.  IT.  W.  Taylor,  '14 — Miss  Davies  for  a  verse  contribution  and 
Bobmson  and  Taylor  for  cartoons. 

'  ■  x'elican ' '  for  December  was  written  and  edited  by  the  staff 
of  the  Stanford  "Chaparral,"  while  on  the  same  day  an  edition 
of  Chaparral  appeared  at  Stanford  edited  by  the  Pelican  staff. 
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J.  H.  Levy,  '15,  the  Carnot  Medalist,  was  the  winner  of  the 
1914  Upper  Division  Bonnheim  Discussion.  He  argued  for  the 
setting  of  a  definite  date  for  the  granting  of  independence  to  the 
I'hilippines. 

"The  ("cop"  has  continued  to  thrive  and  prosper  under  its 
new  guise  as  the  Associated  Students '  Store.  Its  January  inventory 
showed  a  stoclc  on  hand  valued  at  $57,615.13,  an  increase  of  $12,800 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  sales  for  January,  1915,  ex- 
ceeded those  for  January,  1913,  by  $5000.  More  than  two  thousand 
students  avail  themselves  of  the  Co-operative  Store  every  daj\ 
It  requires  a  staff  of  nineteen  to  carry  on  its  work.  A  tailoring 
department  is  the  latest  added. 

The  Pan-Hellenic,  the  organization  of  the  women's  fraternities, 
has  made  the  decree  that  beginning  with  January,  1915,  no  sorority 
shall  entertain  or  be  entertained  by,  individually  or  collectively, 
a  fraternity  on  any  evening  other  than  Friday  or  Saturday. 


GIFTS   TO    THE   UNIVERSITY 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  has  given  $500  toward  a  natural 
history  survey  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  having  given  special  privileges  to  the 
California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  for  such  an  investigation. 

The  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  California,  in 
constructing  at  the  expense  of  the  student  body  the  new  track  and 
bleachers  west  of  California  Field,  have  really  made  a  gift  to  the 
University  of  $50,000.  This  outright  expenditure  on  the  new  track 
is  in  addition  to  the  $30,000  given  by  the  Associated  Students 
several  years  ago  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  College  avenue  and 
Sylvan  way,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  execution  of  the  new  track  project. 

Albert  Bonnheim  has  given  $160  for  the  Upper  Division  Bonn- 
heim Essay  and  Bonnheim  Discussion  Prizes. 

Claude  M.  Boye  of  Mills  Station,  Sacramento  County,  has  left 
to  three  trustees  the  sum  of  $10,000  and  to  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields 
of  Sacramento  $20,000  more.  Judge  Shields  has  announced  that  the 
income  of  the  entire  $30,000  is  to  be  devoted  to  scholarships  in 
agricultural  pursuits  for  graduates  of  the  Kinney  School  near 
Mills  Station,  scholarships  at  the  University  Farm  being  the 
object  specially  in  mind.  For  the  $10,000  fund  the  trustees  are 
Nels  Lauridson  and  Chris  Erickson  of  Mills  Station  and  Judge 
Shields. 
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The  California  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  of  which  Dr.  A. 
J.  Cook  is  Secretary,  has  presented  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
library  a  collection  of  several  hundred  volumes,  mostly  in  foreign 
tongues.  These  books  were  gathered  together  originally  by  B.  M. 
Lelong,  former  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
has  provided  a  pension,  from  December  1,  1914,  for  Mrs.  Christy, 
as  widow  of  the  late  Professor  Samuel  Benedict  Christy.  The 
University  now  receives  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  a  monthly 
amount  of  $1292.06,  for  the  payment  of  retiring  allowances  to  eight 
members,  emeritus,  of  the  faculty,  and  $260.41  for  pensions  for 
three  widows  of  former  members  of  the  faculty — a  total  of  $1552.47 
a  month — or  the  income  on  nearly  $400,000. 

Samuel  Benedict  Christy,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining,  in  his  will  asked  that  his  scientific 
library  of  769  volumes  should  be  given  to  the  University  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Mrs.  Christy 
has  written  to  President  Wheeler  expressing  her  own  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  gift. 

The  Congregational  Education  Society  has  given  $75  to  be  dis- 
bursed through  the  University  for  aid  to  students,  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Society. 

Charles  H.  Dwinelle  of  Santa  Rosa,  Lecturer  in  Practical  Agri- 
culture from  October  21,  1878,  to  June  30,  1885,  has  given  a  medal 
and  two  rare  coins — eighteenth  century  American  pennies. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  student  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Frees  $295.50  was  raised  by  subscription  several  years 
ago  for  new  tennis  courts.  With  the  approval  of  Dr.  Frees  this 
gift  has  been  applied  toward  the  construction  of  the  nine  new 
asphalt  tennis  courts  just  finished  on  the  campus,  at  Bancroft 
way  and  College  avenue. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  again,  in  accoraance  with  her  custom, 
provided  funds  at  the  rate  of  $2400  per  annum  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Scholarships  for  women. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  made  an  additional  contribution  of  $1000  toward 
the  equipment  of  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building. 

Mrs.  A.  Hosmer  of  Oakland  has  given  several  thousand  molluscan 
shells,  selected  from  the  museum  of  the  late  Henry  Hemphill. 

The  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  have  given  another  $100,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  annual  custom,  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  books  for 
the  University  Library. 
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Regent  James  K.  Moffitt  has  given  $100  to  defray  the  Uni- 
versity's contribution  toward  the  expense  of  the  joint  exhibit  to 
be  made  by  the  libraries  of  the  country  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ferdinand  Moore  (Eleanor  Gates,  '03),  author 
of  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  "The  Biography  of  a  Prairie 
Girl,"  and  other  delightful  plays  and  novels,  has  given  $600  to 
maintain  a  scholarship  for  two  years.  This  is  equal  in  amount  to 
the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Scholarship  which  Mrs.  Moore  herself  held 
for  two  years.  As  recommended  to  the  Regents  by  President 
Wheeler,  the  new  scholarship  will  be  known  as  the  Eleanor  Gates 
Scholarship. 

United  States  Senator  James  D.  Phelan  has  given  $100  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  natural  history  survey  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  given  $383.33  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
University  to  various  students  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Preston  School  of  Industry,  maintained  by  the  State  at 
lone,  has  established  three  fellowships  of  the  annual  value  of  $500, 
plus  room  and  board  at  the  School,  available  July  1  of  each  year 
for  students  of  the  University  in  the  following  fields  of  investi- 
gation: Agriculture,  Law,  Political  Science,  Social  Economics, 
Applied  Psychology,  or  Medicine. 

The  State  Rivers  and  "Water  Supply  Commission  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  has  given  a  hundred  pounds  for  living  expenses  and  fees 
of  J.  A.  Aird  and  E.  E.  Harding,  appointees  under  the  Irrigation 
Engineering  Scholarship,  from  February  1  to  June  30,  191-5. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Sather  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  Henry  Washington 
Prescott,  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  David  Townsend  Mason,  from  June  1,  1915. 

Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Breeding  (at  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  and  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture),  Leon  D. 
Batchelor,  from  February  1,  1915.  (Dr.  Batchelor's  primary  duties 
will  be  investigations  concerning  the  walnuts.) 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  George  Herbert 
Evans,  from  July  1,  1915. 
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Lecturer  in  Economics,  Herbert  Stanley  Sliuey,  from  January 
1,  1915. 

Instructors:  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
from  January  1,  1915;  Lewis  Sayre  Mace,  Medicine,  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915;  Carey  Thomas  Wright,  Economics,  from  January 
1,  1915. 

Instructor  (in  the  University  Extension  Division)  :  Faith  Hunter 
Dodge,  Romanic  Languages,  from  January  1,  1915;  .Jean  C.  Gontard, 
Romanic  Languages,  from  February  9,  1915;  Donald  B.  MacFarlane, 
Electrical  Engineering,  from  February  9,  1915. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (at  the  University  Farm), 
Jay  Dwiggins,  .Jr.,  (former  football  captain),  from  January  1,  1915. 

Superintendent  of  Circulation  in  the  University  Library,  Robert 
James  Usher,  from  December  30,  1914. 

Drainage  Expert  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Walter 
Wallace  Weir,  from  January  1,  1915. 

Fellows  in  Research  Medicine  in  the  George  Williams  Hooper 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research:  Dr.  James  Lyman  Whitney, 
from  February  1,  1915 ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Rodenbaugh,  from  February  1,  1915. 

Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  Practice  in  the  Wilnierding  Trades 
School,  B.  L.  Werder,  from  January  1,  1915. 

Appointments — Farm  Advisors  and  Assistants  in  Agricultural 
Extension:  W.  H.  Heilemann,  for  Glenn  County,  from  March  1,  1915; 
James  W.  Mills,  Solano  County,  from  March  1,  1915;  Henry  A. 
Weinland,  San  Diego  County,  from  March  1,  1915. 

Assistants:  John  Allen  Aird,  Bacteriology,  from  January  1,  1915; 
Elbridge  J.  Best,  Medicine,  from  January  1,  1915;  G.  H.  Broughton, 
Chemistry,  from  January  1,  1915,  to  May  31,  1915;  H.  B.  Bryhn, 
Chemistry,  from  January  1,  1915,  to  May  31,  1915;  Charles  Burge, 
Animal  Husbandry,  from  January  1,  1915;  Laura  Cairns,  Hygiene, 
from  January  1,  1915;  O.  E.  Cushman,  Chemistry,  from  January  1, 
1915;  Royal  Frederick  Havens,  Poultry  Husbandry,  from  January 
1,  3  915;  Felix  H.  Hurni,  Anatomy,  from  January  1,  1915;  Alson 
Raphael  Kilgore,  Surgery,  from  January  1,  1915;  Murl  Byron 
Kurtz,  Veterinary  Science,  from  January  1,  1915;  Dr.  Howard 
Edwin  Ruggles,  Surgery,  from  January  1,  1915;  Hyman  Storch, 
Chemistry,  from  February  1,  1915;  E.  F.  Thoenges,  Chemistry,  from 
January  1,  1915;  Charles  Lee  Tranter,  Physiology  (in  the  College 
of  Dentistry),  from  January  1,  1915;  Engelena  Susan  Ward,  Bac- 
teriology, from  January  1,  1915;  Cleo  Jack  Zinn,  Soil  Technology, 
from  January  1,  1915. 

Teaching  Fellows:  .lohn  Cornelius  Peeley,  Jr.,  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy, from  January  1,  1915;  Arthur  Lewis  McCarty,  Mathe- 
matics, from  January  1,  1915. 
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PROMOTIONS   AND   CHANGES   IN   TITLE 

Andrew  Cowper  Lawson,  to  be  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Mining,  as  well  as  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  from 
December  1,  1914. 

Thomas  Milton  Putnam,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division,  as 
well  as  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  from  December  1,  1914. 

Clare  Morse  Torrey,  to  be  Teaching  Fellow  in  Forensics  as  well 
as  Secretary  to  the  President,  from  January  1,  1915. 

William  Gardner  Reed,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Fresh- 
man Advisors,  as  well  as  Instructor  in  Climatology,  from  January 
1,  1915. 


LEAVES    OF    ABSENCE 

Ralph  P.  Merritt,  Comptroller,  from  December  22,  1914,  for  two 
months. 

John  S.  Burd,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  from  January 
1  to  June  30,  1915. 

Barry  Gilbert,  Professor  of  Law,  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1915,  without  salary.  , 

Lincoln  Hutchinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce  on  the 
Flood  Foundation,  from  January  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915,  to 
become  Commercial  Attache  of  the  United  States  for  Brazil. 

W.  W,  Bonus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology,  from  February 
1,  1915. 

Leonard  Bacon,  Instructor  in  English,  from  January  1  to  June 
30,  1915. 

Leon  Bonnet,  Instructor  in  Viticulture,  from  September  1,  1914, 
to  June  30,  1915. 

Miss  Adelaide  M.  Hobe,  Assistant  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
from  December  15,  1914,  to  March  31,  1915. 

Dr.  Ethel  M.  Waters,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics,  from  October  1, 
1914,  to  January  1,  1915,  without  salar}'. 

Orrin  Kip  McMurray,  Professor  of  Law,  who  had  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  of  1914-15,  because  of  the  European 
war  returned  to  service  in  January,  1915. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  C.  Hays,  who  had  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  from  .January  to  June,  1915,  did  not  take  this  leave  of 
absence,  on  account  of  the  European  war. 
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EESIGNATTONS 

Superintendent  of  Circulation  in  the  University  Library,  C.  B. 
Joeckel,  from  December  6,  1914. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Charles  E.  Burke,  from  December  31, 
1914. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  at  the  University  Farm  School, 
James  H.  Thoburn,  from  December  31,  1914. 

Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension  and  Acting  Farm  Adviser 
in  San  Diego  County,  James  A.  Armstrong,  from  February  28,  1915. 

Senior  Assistant  in  the  library,  Philena  E.  Sheldon,  from  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914. 

Assistants:  D.  I.  Aller,  Dentistry,  from  July  1,  1914;  Dr.  Anna 
K.  Davenport,  Surgery,  from  November  12,  1914;  Thelma  Davies, 
Physiology,  from  December  31,  1914;  J.  F.  Graham,  Physics,  from 
December  31,  1914;  G.  V.  Heyl,  in  the  Hooper  Foundation,  from 
December  31,  1914;  W.  Meyer,  Chemistry,  from  December  31,  1914; 
Dr.  E.  Taussig,  Medicine,  from  February  9,  1915. 

Glassblower  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  E.  H.  Fosdiek, 
from  November  30,  1914. 

Teaching  Fellows:  James  A.  Nyswander,  Mathematics,  from 
December  31,  1914;  Edgar  Woodcock,  Mineralogy,  from  December 
31,  1914;  George  A.  Work,  Forensies,  from  December  31,  1914. 


MINING   LECTURES 

Because  of  the  death  of  Professor  Samuel  Benedict  Christy, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining,  special  provision  was  made  for 
instruction  to  the  Seniors  in  the  College  of  Mining  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  lectures  by  a  group  of  mining  engineers  eminent  in 
practical  achievement.  Among  the  speakers  in  this  course  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1915,  were:  February  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Fred  Searls, 
'09,  on  "Mining  Methods  in  Southern  Nevada;"  February  8,  10, 
and  12,  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  '97,  on  "Modern  Stampmill  Practice 
and  Construction"  and  on  "Methods  of  Mining  Large  Ore  Bodies;  " 
February  15,  17,  and  19,  William  Durbrow,  '99,  on  "Gold  Dredg- 
ing;" and  February  24  and  26,  Gardner  F.  Williams,  '65,  LL.D., 
formerly  Manager  of  tlie  Kimberley  Diamond  Mines,  "Underground 
Mining,  Tramming,  and  Hoisting  Methods  at  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Mines. ' ' 
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"THE  ART  OF  THE  EXPOSITION" 
Few  lecture  courses  ever  given  at  the  University  liave  drawn 
such  great  audiences  as  gathered  for  the  six  lectures  on  "The  Art 
of  the  Exposition"  by  Eugen  Neuhaus,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Western  Advisory  Board  for  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  He  discussed  the  archi- 
tecture, the  landscape-gardening,  the  use  of  color,  the  lighting,  the 
mural  paintings,  the  decorative  sculpture,  and  the  tendencies  in 
European  and  in  American  art  represented  in  the  galleries  of  the 
exposition.  Twice  compelled  to  move  in  order  to  seek  larger 
quarters,  the  last  four  lectures  of  the  course  came  close  to  testing 
the  capacity  of  the  Harmon  Gymnasium.  These  lectures  were 
repeated  by  Mr.  Neuhaus  before  a  number  of  University  Extension 
centers  and  are  to  be  published  as  a  book. 

THE    SATHER   LECTURES 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Sather  Professor  oi  Classical  Litera- 
ture for  1915,  gave  a  series  of  evening  lectures  at  the  University 
for  the   half-year  beginning  in  January,  1915,  on   "The   Classical 
Epic. ' ' 

MEDICAL   LECTURES   AND   CLINICS 

Ihe  University  of  California  Medical  School  is  to  continue  through- 
out the  3'ear  Saturday  morning  clinics,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wallace 
1.  Terry,  in  surgery;  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  on  "The  Ductless 
Glands  and  Diseases  of  Old  Age";  and  Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas, 
in  pediatrics;  and  lectures  at  10  o'clock  Saturday  mornings  on 
"Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer, 
Director  of  the  California  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  The  medical 
public  is  welcome  at  both  clinics  and  lectures.  Among  the  subjects 
Dr  Sawyer  has  lectured  lipon  are:  "Food  and  Public  Health;" 
"Milk  Sanitation;"  "Alcohol  and  Other  Habit-Forming  Drugs;" 
"Air  and  Soil  in  their  Relation  to  Public  Health;"  and  "Water 
and  Disease. ' '  II.  S.  Griswold,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering, has  given  two  lectures  in  this  course:  Water,  its  Contamina- 
tion and  Purification,"  and  "The  Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Refuse." 

MODERN   LANGUAGE    LECTURES 

A  series  of  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  English  and  other  modern  languages  were  given  during  the 
half  year  beginning  January  17,  1915.  The  speakers  at  the  opening 
lectures  of  the  course  were  Professors  J.  T.  Clark,  H.  K.  Schilling, 
H.  E.  Cory,  S.  G.  Morley,  W.  M.  Hart,  Carlos  Bransby,  and  P.  B. 
Fay,  and  Mr.  E.  Goggio. 
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WOOL  EXPEET'S  DEMONSTRATIONS 

For  the  benefit  of  sheep  raisers  and  wool-dealers  a  series  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  were  held  at  the  University  Farm 
from  February  9  to  12,  by  W.  T.  Ritch,  the  Australian  wool  expert. 
He  demonstrated  improved  methods  of  organizing  shipping-sheds 
and  grading  wool,  discussed  auction  wool  sales,  systematic  cross- 
breeding of  range  sheep,  and  methods  of  skirting,  rolling,  and 
classing  fleeces  which  make  for  increased  profits. 

UNIVERSITY    MEETINGS 

December  4 — A  programme  of  music  by  the  University  Cadet 
Band,  directed  by  Leroy  W.  Allen,  '12,  and  the  University  Orchestra 
and  the  University  Chorus,  both  conducted  by  Choragus  Paul 
Steindorff. 

January  22 — Bernard  Moses,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  Emeritus. 

February  5 — Professor  Andrew  Fleming  West,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Princeton  University,  and  H.  K.  Schilling, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  California. 

February  19 — Regent  Chester  H.  Rowell,  Editor  of  the  "Fresno 
Republican. ' ' 

LECTURES    AT    THE    MUSEUM    OF    ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco, 

on  Sunday  afternoons.) 

December  6 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Museum,  "The  Racial  Composition  of  the  Warring  Nations 
of  Europe:   Russia." 

January  17 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Prehistoric  Californians. " 

.liuiuary  24 — E.  V\\  Gifford,  "The  Indians  of  Northwestern 
California.' ' 

January  31 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Indians  of  Central  California." 

February  7 — E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Indians  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. ' ' 

February  14 — T.  T.  Waterman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, "The  First  Scientific  Armies." 

February  21 — Professor  T.  T.  Waterman,  "The  Evolution  of 
the    Modern    Army." 

February  28— Professor  T.  T.  Waterman,  "The  Evolution  of 
Artillery. ' ' 
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LECTURES    ON    THE    LIQUOR    PROBLEM 

A  series  of  lectures  were  given  during  the  half-year  beginning 
January  17  on  "Social  Relations  of  the  Liquor  Question."  The 
opening  lectures  of  the  course  were  as  follows: 

January  18 — C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor  of  Zoology,  "The  Social 
Aspects   of   the  Liquor   Problem." 

January  25 — R.  O.  Moody,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  "Physio- 
logical Effects  of  Alcohol." 

February  2 — S.  J.  Holmes,  Professor  of  Zoology,  ' '  Alcohol  and 
Heredity.' ' 

February  8 — Dr.  A.  M.  Meads,  Infirmary  Physician,  "Alcohol 
and  Public  Health. ' ' 

February  15 — Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Social  Economics,  * '  The  Relation  of  Liquor  to  Poverty  and  Crime. ' ' 


LECTURES  ON  LOCAL  ZOOLOGY 

January   25 — Joseph    Griunell,    Assistant   Professor   of   Zoology, 
'  *  Identification  of  Birds  from  Behavior  and  Songs. ' ' 

February   1 — Professor  Joseph   Grinnell,  "Water  Birds  on  San 
Francisco  Bay. ' ' 

February    8 — Professor    Joseph    Grinnell,    "Some    Mammals    of 
California  and  their  Economic  Relations." 

February   15 — Professor  Joseph   Grinnell,   "The   Spring   Migra- 
tions of  Birds. ' ' 


MUSICAL   AND  DRAMATIC   EVENTS 

December  10 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  Concert:  Arrigo 
Serato,  violinist,  and  Homer  Samuels,  accompanist. 

January  21 — Berkeley  Oratorio  Society  Concert:  Massenet's 
"Eve"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  under  the  direction 
of  Choragus  Paul  Steindorff.  Soloists:  Mrs.  Orrin  Kip  McMurray, 
soprano;  Miss  Leslie  Gompertz,  soprano;  Mrs.  Thomas  Addison, 
soprano;  George  C.  Bowden,  tenor;  and  Harold  Pracht,  baritone. 

February  4 — Berkeley  Musical  Association  Concert:  Alma 
Gluck,  soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  Wilhelm 
Spoor,  accompanist. 
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LECTURES   AT    THE   UNIVERSITY 

December  2 — J.  S.  Burd,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
"The  Economic  Value  of  Pacific  Coast  Kelp." 

December  2 — F.  J.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  "The  Constitution  of  the  Atom." 
(Before  Sigma  Xi.) 

January  22 — C.  I.  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
"Kant  and  the  Problem  of  Faith." 

January  22 — W.  J.  Raymond,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
"An  Experimental  Method  for  the  Analysis  of  Alternating  Current 
Waves. ' '      (Before   the   Department   of  Physics.) 

January  23 — Leslie  M.  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  French, 
"Teaching  Experiences  in  France."  (Before  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Romanic  Languages.) 

January  25 — E.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics,  "The  X  and 
Gamma  Raj's  and  Their  Spectra."  (Before  the  Chemistry  Col- 
loquium.) 

January  27 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  "The 
Architecture  of  the  Exposition. ' ' 

January  29 — J.  W.  Buckham,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  "The  Person  and  the  Com- 
munity."    (Before  the  Philosophical  Union.) 

February  3 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  ' '  The  Decorative  Sculpture  of 
the  Exposition." 

February  3 — Thomas  A.  Watson,  (associated  with  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  in  the  experimental  work  which  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  telephone),  "The  Birth  and  Babyhood  of  the  Telephone." 

February  4 — J.  L.  Adler,  Advertising  Manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  "Newspaper  Advertising. 

February  5 — C.  I.  Lewis,  ' '  Fichte  's  Conception  of  God. ' ' 

February  5 — W.  P.  Roop,  Instructor  in  Physics,  ' '  Entropy  and 
Probability."     (Before  the  Physics  Department.) 

February  8 — E.  Q.  Adams,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  "The 
Place  of  the  Radio-elements  in  the  Periodic  System."  (Before  the 
Chemistry  Colloquium.) 

February  8 — Founder's  Day  Address  at  the  Wilnierding  School 
of  Industrial  Arts  by  David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Dean   of  the   Faculties. 

February  10 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  "The  Mural  Paintings  of  the 
Exposition." 
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February  11 — E.  ('.  Fisher,  of  the  Advertising  Staff  of  Sunset 
Magazine,  "National  Magazine  Advertising." 

February  11 — Frederick  L.  Hoflinian,  Statistician  of  the  Fruden- 
tial  Insurance  Company  and  President  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  "The  Place  of  Insurance  in  Universal  History." 

February   12 — C.  I.  Lewis,  "Fichte's  Conception  of  the  Self." 
February  16 — H.  N.  Stronck,  "Efficiency  Engineering."     (Under 
the   auspices   of   the   Associated   Electrical   and   Mining    Engineers 
and  the  Mining  Association.) 

February  17 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  "The  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. ' ' 

February  IS — Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  "The  Place  of  Insurance 
in  Universal  History." 

February  IS — C.  S.  Eichardson,  Editor  of  "Practical  Advertis- 
ing," "The  Value  and  Efficiency  of  Circulars,  Booklets,  and  Other 
Kinds  of  'Follow-up'  Literature." 

February  19— C.  I.  Lewis,  "The  Self  and  the  Eternal  Order." 

February  23 — David  Starr  Jordan,  C'hancellor  of  Leland  Stanford, 
Junior,  University,  "War  and  International  Friendship."  (Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.) 

February  24 — Eugen  Neuhaus,  "The  Foreign  Section  at  the 
Exposition. ' ' 

February  24 — Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  ' '  (Conservation  of 
California  Elk."     (Before  the  Sigma  Xi.) 

February  26 — David  P.  Barrows,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculties,  "Politics  and  the  Old  Adam."  (Before 
the  Philosophical  Union.) 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS,  May  12,  1915 


Benjamin    Ide    Wheeler 


Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  leave  lis,  I  am 
wondering  how  many  of  you  have  a  precise  conception  of 
what  you  came  for  and  of  what  you  have  got.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  which  radically  distinguishes  a  university 
from  other  forms  of  school?  One  eminent  state  official 
recently  said  of  another  who  was  assuming  to  intervene 
drastically  in  educational  matters,  "He  doesn't  understand 
the  university  idea."  It  was  said  in  a  kindly  spirit  and  not 
at  all  in  exercise  of  the  too  usual  esoteric  superiority  over 
the  uninitiated.  The  occasion  of  the  remark  was  the  second 
party's  proposal  to  bring  the  financial  management  of  the 
university  under  a  central  state  board,  thereby  practically 
annulling  the  Board  of  Regents  and  looking  inevitably 
toward  the  second  step  of  placing  all  the  educational  and 
possibly  penal  institutions  of  the  State  imder  one  central 
board.  It  was  to  avoid  any  approach  toward  this  or  any 
semblance  of  approach  that  the  state  gave  the  university 
its  charter  and  lodged  its  control  securely  and  totally  in 
the  hands  of  a  special  Board  of  trust.  This  Board  has 
admirably  fulfilled  its  purpose  in  the  first  place  by  giving 
continuity  and  reliability  to  the  work  and  tone  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  the  second  place  by  isolating  it  from  politics. 
Politics  constitutes  an  essential  point  of  view  within  the 
.state;  it  has  to  do  with  the  formulation  and  precipitation 
of  public  opinion  incidentally  to  the  processes  of  free  gov- 
ernment. The  method  of  politics  is,  however,  neither  objec- 
tive, dispassionate,  nor  exact.  The  university  is  a  neutralized 
area  within  the  state  where  truth  is  sought  for  its  own 
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sake  and  where  men  may  openly  and  fearlessly  teach  what 
they  have  found  within  fields  for  whose  exploration  they 
are  scientifically  trained.  It  is  the  power  to  investigate 
dispassionately  which  grants  immimity  to  scientific  freedom 
of  speech  within  the  university.  Take  away  the  university 
and  you  have  left  in  the  state  only  institutions  which  hand 
on  and  apply  views  and  knowledge  already  framed  or 
defend  one  body  of  opinions  and  interests  against  another. 
The  university  holds  an  absolutely  unique  place  among  the 
institutions  maintained  by  the  state.  It  is  veritably  the 
state's  citadel  of  freedom.  If  its  administration  were  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  common  mass  of  the  public  institutions, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  politics  and  other  organized 
interests  would  not  for  instance  dictate  what  shall  be  taught 
in  text-books  and  by  teachers  as  constituting  the  facts  of 
history  and  civics  ?  Shall  w- e  enact  our  history  and  science 
by  a  majority  vote  of  school  boards  or  legislatures? 

I  have  used  this  only  as  illustration,  but  I  raise  in  my 
mind  the  query  which  I  stated  at  the  outset,  how  far  do 
you  who  have  been  living  with  us  these  past  four  years 
recognize  what  radically  distinguishes  a  university  from  the 
world  outside  as  well  as  from  other  forms  of  schools  ?  The 
extent  to  which  you  do  will  largely  measure  the  use  you 
have  made  of  the  four  years'  opportunity. 

The  real  thing  you  should  have  obtained  here  is  not  a 
memory  of  words,  nor  yet  a  list  of  ideas,  but  rather  the 
way  toward  the  truth.  And  the  manner  of  obtaining  has 
not  been  so  much  by  learning  matter,  as  by  absorbing  the 
vital  currents  of  a  community  which  shapes  its  life  upon 
the  larger  vision.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  forgotten 
most  of  what  they  have  taught  you  here.  A  few  phrases  or 
a  few  mannerisms  of  this  or  that  teacher  will  stay  by  you. 
Neither  will  save  you;  but  the  mannerisms  will  come  quite 
as  near  it  as  the  phrases.  The  mannerisms  may  be  w^armer 
with  life  than  the  words,  and  surely  enough  this  thing  we 
call  salvation  is  a  matter  of  life  and  not  words.  Education 
like  salvation  is  a  contagion  from  life  to  life.     You  may 
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have  forgotten  most  of  what  a  teacher  taught  you  and  yet 
realize  that  he  inspired  and  shaped  your  life.  The  uni- 
versity is  a  society  of  lives.  Sometimes  it  is  the  single 
life  that  seems  to  have  influenced  you  most;  sometimes  it 
is  the  joint  life  of  the  community,  but  this  influence  always 
takes  the  form  of  the  personal  life. 

By  this  one  method  the  university  teaches  when  it 
teaches  well.  But  it  uses  to  point  its  instruction  many 
different  bodies  of  material ;  the  experience  of  man  in  society 
down  the  ages,  the  winged  words  by  which  men  signal  to 
each  other,  the  framing  of  the  concepts  by  which  they 
think,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  the  complication  of  the 
elements,  the  fettering  of  nature's  power  and  all  the  many 
C|uestionnaires  of  this  creature  man  just  starting  to  look 
outward  and  groping  to  know  where  he  is  and  why.  In 
name  and  outward  form  these  gropings  are  all  so  very 
ditferent,  and  yet  in  substance  the  effect  on  those  who  push 
their  queries  is  in  all  the  fields  the  same ;  they  press  toward 
the  perfect  vision.  Behind  these  imperfections  and  incom- 
pletenesses of  the  single  glance  and  the  single  place  they  are 
persuaded  there  are  perfect  patterns  belonging  to  eternity. 
Toward  the  discerning  of  these  patterns  they  press  forward. 
This  is  the  life  of  ideals.  Some  follow  it  with  fuller,  some 
with  fainter  zeal,  but  it  is  the  only  life  which  does  not 
sooner  or  later  tend  back  toward  the  slough.  With  all 
my  heart  I  warn  you  against  that  which  I  name  the  frank 
opposite  of  our  life  of  ideals,  namely  the  life  which  assumes 
to  satisfy  itself  with  ' '  action. ' '  It  knows  no  ideals ;  these 
are  a  deception.  It  desires  only  to  "live."  Life  on  this 
theory  is  a  body  of  organs  with  functions.  If  the  organs 
fully  perform  their  functions  and  the  biceps  has  yielded 
strength  and  the  diaphragTn  laughter,  then  all  is  complete ; 
this  has  been  life,  and  life's  full  meaning  has  been  satisfied. 
All  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  swine  and  the  trough. 
If  you  have  any  doubt  of  its  falsity  for  human  use  then 
look  about  you  and  see  its  efl'ect  in  the  lives  of  individual 
men.     There  is  no  use  saying  a  man  is  not  affected  in  his 
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daily  doings  by  his  philosophy.  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so 
he  is."  A  man  -who  holds  to  the  non-moral  doctrine  of 
action  will  lack  in  common  everyday  life  the  guidance  of 
the  perfect  patterns,  and  having  nothing  to  aspire  to  will 
sooner  or  later  look  dowai  to  the  mud.  I  have  seen  it  too 
often  to  have  any  doubt.  The  action  philosophy  does  not 
w^ork,  but — idealism  does  work. 

Here  and  there  among  the  old  red  or  gray  buildings 
on  these  grounds  there  keej)  on  rising  the  clean  white  noble 
structures  which  in  their  form  and  place  bespeak  a  plan. 
Someone  recently  suggested  that  we  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  pushing  the  Library  so  close  up  to  North  Hall, 
and  the  Satlier  Tower  so  close  to  Bacon  Hall.  If  we  had 
placed  the  new  buildings  each  wherever  there  seemed  to 
be  a  convenient  place  we  should  have  indeed  afforded  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  "life  of  action" — haphazard  animal- 
ism ;  as  it  is,  there  peers  through  the  incomplete  forms  the 
vision  of  a  nobler  city,  "set  in  the  mount." 

Hold  fast  to  your  ideals.  Do  not  let  anybody  make 
you  ashamed  of  the  enthusiasms  which  have  inspired  you 
here.     Keep  them  alive;  they  will  purify  your  lives. 
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THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   CALIFORNIAN 
LITERATURE* 


William  Dallam  Armes 


By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which 
was  signed  February  2,  1848,  and  ended  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  succeeded  to  all 
the  rights  and  title  of  the  former  to  a  vast  territory,  of 
which  California  was  but  a  part.  It  was,  however,  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  most  valuable  part,  because  of  its 
mild,  equable  climate,  its  great  forests  of  virgin  timber,  and 
its  numerous  and  extensive  fertile  valleys,  well  adapted  not 
only  for  stock  raising,  which  had  been  the  principal  indus- 
try of  the  Mexicans  but  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  Gold 
had  been  discovered,  to  be  sure,  near  the  San  Fernando 
mission,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  as  early  as  1842 ; 
but  the  discovery,  notwithstanding  a  shipment  to  the 
United  States  Mint,  had  attracted  little  attention,  and  few 
at  the  time  the'  treaty  w^as  signed  could  have  guessed  that 
ere  a  year  had  passed  gold  and  California  would  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  terms.  But  a  few  might  have,  for  on 
January  24,  1848,  only  nine  days  before  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  James  Marshall  had  made,  in  the  mill-race  of  a  mill 
that  he  was  constructing  for  General  Sutter  in  the  foot- 


*  A  paper  read  on  June  30,  1915,  at  the  Congress  of  Authors  and 
Journalists  held  in  connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  one  that  the  writer  contrib- 
uted, by  request,  to  a  Japanese  student  magazine  several  years  ago. 
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hills  some  forty  miles  from  New  Helvetia,  the  discovery 
that  set  the  world  a-talking.  Efforts  were  made  to  sup- 
press the  fact,  but  the  news  was  too  important  to  be  kept 
and  ran  like  wild  fire  up  and  down  the  coast.  "When  it 
became  known  that  more  might  be  made  in  a  month  pros- 
pecting in  the  creeks  and  river  beds  than  by  years  of  labor 
tilling  the  soil,  there  was  such  a  rush  for  "the  diggings" 
that  the  towns  and  farms  were  well-nigh  deserted.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  supply  of  the  precious  metal  seemed 
inexhaustible,  Colonel  Mason,  the  acting  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  young  military  secretary.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman,  concluded  to  leave  ]\Ionterey,  then 
the  capital  of  California,  and  see  the  mines  for  themselves. 
What  they  found  seemed  to  them  important  enough  to 
warrant  sending  a  special  messenger  to  Washington  with 
the  news  of  the  discovery,  and  a  lieutenant  was  therefore 
commissioned  to  carry  a  sample  can  of  gold  and  an  official 
report  on  the  mines  to  the  President.  He  took  passage  on 
a  ship  that  was  sailing  from  Monterey  for  Peru,  transferred 
at  the  Peruvian  port  to  a  steamer  for  Panama,  crossed  the 
Isthmus  on  horseback,  took  a  steamer  to  Jamaica,  and  thence 
sailed  to  New  Orleans.  From  here  he  was  able  to  tele- 
graph the  report  to  President  Polk  in  time  for  him  to  incor- 
porate the  information  that  it  contained  in  his  report  to 
Congress.  On  December  5,  1848,  that  body  was  electrified 
by  the  President's  statement  anent  the  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia— "the  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  that 
territory  are  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  would 
scarcely  command  belief  but  for  the  authentic  reports  of 
officers  in  the  public  service  who  have  visited  the  mineral 
districts  and  drew  the  facts  which  they  detail  from  per- 
sonal observation." 

This  official  confirmation  of  the  rumors  that  had  reached 
the  East  by  more  direct  routes  started  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  "the  great  stampede"  to  California.  The  world 
had  seen  nothing  like  it  before ;  it  has  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind  equal  to  it  since.     During  the  next  year  the  scanty 
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population  of  the  territory  that  Mexico  had  but  a  few 
months  previously  ceded  to  the  United  States  was  increased 
by  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  came 
from  the  states — "the  plains  across,  the  Isthmus  over,  or 
the  Horn  around,"  as  a  German  '49er  put  it.  Young, 
hardy,  enterprising  men,  lured  by  the  hope  of  a  quickly 
and  easil}^  won  fortune,  these  Argonauts  had  few  other 
traits  in  common.  Side  by  side  were  bearers  of  the  most 
honored  names  in  America  and  sons  of  nobod}',  society's 
darlings  and  social  outcasts,  college  graduates  and  village 
dunces,  thrifty  Yankees  and  improvident  ne'er-do-wells, 
men  of  the  highest  moral  character  and  blackguards  who 
made  crime  a  profession. 

Such  a  sudden  influx  of  so  large  a  number  of  immigrants 
of  such  diverse  traits  could  hardly  fail  to  disturb  social 
conditions  in  a  populous  and  settled  community.  And 
California  was  neither  populous  nor  settled.  At  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  there  was  a  small  population, 
mainly  of  Spanish  or  IMexican  descent,  along  its  coast ;  and 
a  still  smaller  population,  mainly  of  American  settlers,  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  In  consequence  of  the  war  the 
good  feeling  that  had  previously  existed  between  these  two 
classes  had  been  disturbed;  on  the  one  side  was  an  ill- 
concealed  hatred  of  the  conqueror,  on  the  other  an  out- 
spoken contempt  for  what  was  felt  to  be  an  inferior  race. 
The  change  of  sovereignty  was  not  followed  immediately 
by  a  change  of  law,  and  until  California  was  admitted  as 
a  state,  which,  because  of  the  antagonism  between  the  slave 
states  and  the  free,  was  not  until  September  9,  1850,  the 
laws  of  Mexico  were  nominally  the  laws  of  the  land.  But 
few  in  the  mines  knew  or  cared  what  these  laws  w^ere.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  for  law,  order,  and  government  there- 
fore asserted  itself,  and  the  miners  soon  established  courts, 
in  which  the  traditions  of  "home"  were  followed,  save 
where  the  anomalous  conditions  necessitated  the  modifica- 
tion of  old  laws  or  the  establishment  of  new.  A  feeling 
of  independence  was  thus  engendered,  and  in  morals  and 
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manners  each  man  was,  to  an  extent  impossible  in  an  older 
community,  a  law  unto  himself. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  society — a  society  of  fierce 
contrasts  and  of  sudden  changes  in  fortune,  'where  the 
boldest  bluffs  held  good  and  the  wildest  tales  were  true.' 
and  where  the  restraining  influence  of  an  organized  public 
opinion   was   lacking — that   Californian   literature   had  its 
birth.     The  preliminary  throes  may  be  said  to  have  ante- 
dated the  conquest,  for  when  the  treaty  that  made  it  a 
part   of  the  United   States  was  signed,    California   could 
boast  of  two  weekly  newspapers  in   English.     In  1833  a 
printing  press  had  been  brought  from  ]\Iexico  to  Monterey, 
and  on  it  were  printed,  in  Spanish,  a  number  of  proclama- 
tions and  other  official  documents  and  even  several  small 
books.    In  1846  Walter  Colton,  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Congress,  and  later  the  first  American  alcalde  of  IMonterey 
and  author  of  "Three  Years  in  California,"  one  of  the  most 
interesting  accounts  of  these  early  days,  and  Robert  Semple, 
afterwards  chairman  of  the  convention  that  gave  California 
its  first  constitution,  ' '  rescued  the  old  press  from  a  garret, ' ' 
and  from  the  battered  and  incomplete  fonts  of  type  that 
thej^  found  with  it  printed  "The  Californian,"  the  first 
number  of  which  was  dated  August  15.     A  few  months 
later,  on  January  9,  1847,  at  the  little  village  to  the  north 
that  was  so  soon  to  outstrip  the  capital  in  importance,  the 
Mormon,  Sam  Brannan,  issued  the  first  number  of  T  The 
Yerba  Buena  Star,"  with  E.   P.   Jones  as   editor.     This 
little  weekly  vigorously  protested  against  the  proposal  to 
change  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  to  San  Francisco,  but 
practical  reasons  prevailed  and  the  change  was  made.    After 
ten  issues,  therefore,  the  paper,  bowing  to  the  inevitable 
but   unreconciled,   changed   its   name   to   "The    California 
Star."     Both  of  these  papers  had  to  suspend  publication 
for  a  while  in  consequence  of  the  rush  to  the  mines — Colton 
says  that  as  everybody  else  had  left  Monterey  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  while  to  publish  a  newspaper,  so  he  concluded 
to  stop  and  go  too  ! — and  both  were  merged  into  ' '  The  Alta 
California"  in  Januarj^  1849. 
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Not  all  the  pioneers  came  to  the  new  El  Dorado  with 
the  idea  of  getting  their  fortunes  directly  from  the  mines; 
many  hoped  to  get  their  share  of  the  golden  sands  of 
Pactolus  more  indirectly,  and  as  one  looks  over  the  roster 
of  papers  and  magazines  that  were  established  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  rush  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  pioneers  had  journalistic  and  literary  ambi- 
tions !  Weekly  papers  multiplied  rapidly,  the  weeklies  in 
the  centres  of  population  were  transformed  into  dailies, 
and  weekly  papers  and  monthly  magazines  of  a  more  or 
less  literary  nature  were  soon  established  and  served  as 
mediums  for  the  publication  of  the  lucubrations  of  the 
early  humorists,  poets,  and  story-writers.  These  papers 
and  magazines  came  directly  into  competition  with  similar 
Eastern  and  English  publications,  which  were  eagerly  read 
by  the  voluntary  exiles  from  "home."  Writing  of  the 
audience  addressed  by  his  early  efforts,  Bret  Harte,  who, 
to  be  sure,  arrived  a  little  after  the  heroic  age  had  passed, 
says,  "Eastern  magazines  and  current  Eastern  literature 
formed  their  literary  recreation,  and  the  sale  of  the  better 
class  of  periodicals  was  singularly  great.  Nor  was  this 
taste  confined  to  American  literature.  The  illustrated  and 
satirical  English  journals  were  as  frequently  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  Massachusetts."  Two  results  followed:  the 
Californian  literary  papers  and  magazines  were  usually 
short  lived ;  and  the  majority  of  the  clever,  educated  young 
men  and  women  that  wrote  for  them  attempted  to  conform 
to  recognized  literary  canons,  adopted  a  conventional  tone, 
and  produced  feeble,  imitative  literature  that  could  have 
been  written  anywhere  and  would  have  been  considered 
excellent  nowhere.  But  some,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
expressed  in  their  work  the  free,  untrammelled  spirit  of 
the  life  around  them ;  and  a  few  of  these,  because  with  their 
emancipation  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  they  combined 
genuine  literary  ability,  won  national  appreciation  and  a 
more  or  less  enduring  fame. 
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Space  Avill  not  admit  of  a  detailed  aeeoimt  of  these  early- 
literary  publications,  but  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  most  important.  Those  curious  to  know  more  will  find 
it  in  "The  Story  of  the  Files,"  by  Ella  Sterling  Cummins, 
now  Mrs.  IMighells,  to  whom,  as  many  of  the  files  are  no 
longer  in  existence,  every  worker  in  this  field  must  be  under 
obligation. 

The  first  weekly  paper  that  paid  much  attention  to 
literature  was  ' '  The  Golden  Era, ' '  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  in  December,  1852,  by  Rollin  I\Iallor3^  Daggett, 
a  New  Yorker,  and  J.  Macdonough  Foard,  a  native  of  jMary- 
land,  both  of  whom  had  barely  attained  majority.  After 
struggling  a  while  as  a  weekly,  it  became  a  monthly  maga- 
zine and  as  such  had  a  long,  but  checkered,  existence.  In 
its  pages  appeared  the  first  feeble  lispings  of  many  a  writer 
that  later  the  world  was  glad  to  hear  speak.  Bret  Harte, 
for  instance,  was  connected  with  it  as  compositor,  con- 
tributor, and  associate  editor. 

The  first  literary  magazine  was  "The  Pioneer,"  which 
began  publication  in  January,  1854,  under  the  editorship 
of  Ferdinand  Cartwright  Ewer,  a  Harvard  graduate,  w^ho 
later  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Episcopalian  clergy- 
men of  New  York.  In  its  "Introductory"  it  announced 
that  it  aimed  to  be  "the  Knickerbocker  ]\Iagazine  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  and  throughout  its  all  too  brief  career  its 
standard  was  uniformly  high,  many  a  well-known  name — 
Pollock,  Derby,  Swett,  Soule,  Hittell — appearing  in  the 
list  of  contributors.  But  its  span  of  life  was  short :  with 
the  number  for  June,  1856,  the  editor  gave  up  the  struggle, 
and  soon  thereafter  he  was  ordained. 

Three  weeklies  also  date  from  1854:  "The  Bon  Ton 
Critic,"  a  humorous,  satirical,  and  critical  journal;  "The 
Wide  West,"  which  has  been  termed  "decidedly  the  best 
literary  weekly  of  the  time;"  and  "The  California  Mail;" 
but  all  proved  ephemeral. 

In  July,  1856,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "Hutchings' 
Illustrated  California  Magazine,"  of  which  James  M.  Hutch- 
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ings,  a  native  of  England,  was  editor  and  proprietor.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  white  men  to  visit  the  Yosemite,  and 
the  illustrated  account  of  "The  Yo-Ham-i-te  Valley"  that 
opened  his  magazine  first  made  its  wonders  generally  known. 
In  1861  he  ceased  publication,  retired  to  the  Yosemite  and 
built  the  first  hotel  there ;  and  was  long  thereafter  identified 
with  the  Valley.  In  his  later  days  nothing  pleased  the 
old  gentleman  more  than  to  be  termed  "the  Father  of  the 
Yosemite. ' '  No  writers  that  later  attained  prominence  were 
associated  with  this  magazine.  "I  felt,"  its  editor  wrote 
some  thirty  years  after  its  establishment,  "that  an  illustrated 
periodical  of  even  less  scientific  and  literary  pretension 
[than  'The  Pioneer  Magazine']  was  the  especial  want  of 
the  time ' ' ;  and  it  is  mainly  for  the  woodcut  illustrations  of 
early  Californian  life  that  the  magazine  is  now  of  interest. 
In  May,  1858,  "The  Hesperian,"  which  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  "nice  little  magazine,"  began  publication 
under  the  editorship  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Day,  and  attracted  to 
itself  a  few  articles  by  such  well-known  writers  as  "Old 
Block,"  "Caxton,"  Soule,  and  Calvin  Macdonald.  But 
neither  this  fact  nor  the  change  of  name  to  "The  Pacific 
Monthly"  in  1863  ensured  it  long  life. 

It  was  followed,  in  1864,  by  "The  Californian,"  estab- 
lished largely  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  for  a  number  of 
clever  journalists  with  literary  aspirations  who,  to  use 
Mr.  William  Dean  Howells'  happy  phrase,  "brilliantly 
co-operated  to  its  early  extinction. ' '  Spite  of  the  fact  that 
Bret  Harte's  "Condensed  Novels"  and  "Bohemian  Papers" 
and  "Mark  Twain's"  "Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County"  first  saw  the  light  in  its  pages,  it  ran  its  course 
in  three  years. 

In  1868,  the  year  following  its  death,  Anton  Roman,  a 
San  Francisco  book-seller,  established  "The  Overland 
Monthly,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  become  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  what  the  "Atlantic"  was  to  the  Eastern.  Bret  Ilarte 
was  made  its  first  editor  and  was  retained  Avhen,  after  a 
year,  Mr.  Roman  sold  the  magazine  to  John  H.  Carmany, 
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who  long  afterwards  wrote,  "I  can  scarcely  forbear  saying 
that  I  spent  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  make  Bret  Ilarte 
famous — that  being  the  amoimt  that  I  lost  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  '  Overland. '  ' '  But  he  adds, ' '  I  shall  always  look 
back  to  that  period  of  my  life  as  the  brightest  of  my 
existence — in  connection  and  close  association  with  the  stars 
of  Californian  literature — Joaquin  Miller,  IMark  Twain, 
Bret  Harte.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Edward  Sill,  Ina 
Coolbrith.  Josephine  Clifford,  and  many  others."  Finally 
however,  Mr.  Carmany  'grew  tired  of  throwing  his  money 
away  and  the  magazine  came  to  an  end  in  1875.' 

Since  then  manj^  another  literary  weekly  paper  and 
monthly  magazine  "has  came"  and  "has  went,"  as  one  of 
his  henchmen  said  of  a  certain  local  politician ;  but  an 
account  of  them  has  no  place  in  a  paper  on  the  heginnings 
of  Californian  literature. 

Turning  now  briefly  to  consider  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  early  writers,  it  was  the  humorists  that  first 
won  general  recognition,  and  of  these  the  earliest  and  the 
most  popular  was  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby,  who  wrote 
over  the  pen-names  "John  Phoenix"  and  "John  P.  Squi- 
bob. "  His  contributions  to  Californian  papers  and  maga- 
zines were  collected  in  two  volumes,  ' '  The  Squibob  Papers, ' ' 
1855,  and  "Phoenixiana, "  in  1859,  which  are  full  of  the 
boisterous  fun  that  caiLses  the  loud  guffaw  rather  than  the 
quiet  humor  that  calls  forth  the  appreciative  smile.  In  its 
extravagance,  irreverence,  abandon,  and  occasional  bad  taste, 
it  is  well-nigh  Rabelaisian.  He  was  really  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  Californian  humorists ;  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  followers  being  Stephen  Massett,  A.  Delano,  Prentice 
l\rulford,  Charles  Henry  Webb,  "Mark  Twain,"  Bret  Harte, 
and  Ambrose  Bierce. 

The  early  poetry  was  so  abundant  that  Harte  wrote  in 
the  '90 's  that  "it  seemed  as  if  most  of  the  able-bodied 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been  in  the  habit  at 
some  time  of  expressing  themselves  in  verse;"  but  for  the 
most  part  it  was  mediocre  in  quality  and  lacked  any  dis- 
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tinguishing  note.  Three  early  writers  produced  enough 
poems  to  warrant,  in  their  own  judgment  or  that  of  their 
friends,  their  re-publication  in  separate  volumes :  James 
Linen,  who  had  achieved  some  reputation  as  a  poet  in  his 
native  Scotland  before  coming  to  America  and  was  honored 
while  in  New  York  with  the  friendship  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  collected  poems ;  John 
Rollin  Ridge,  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian,  who  was  well- 
known  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  as  an  able  news- 
paper editor ;  and  Edward  Pollock,  a  native  of  Philadelphia 
who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1852  and  at  first  followed 
his  trade  as  a  sign-painter.  The  last  was  decidedly  the 
most  gifted  of  the  three,  and,  though  entirely  self-trained, 
without  a  day's  schooling  in  his  life,  attained  not  only  the 
power  of  expressing  himself  in  technically  correct,  limpid, 
musical  verse  but  of  writing  a  clear,  vigorous  prose  style, 
as  his  "Thoughts  toward  a  New  Epic"  in  the  "Pioneer" 
showed.  He  took  up  the  study  of  the  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1855,  but  died  three  years  later  at  the  age  of 
thirtj-six.  It  is  significant  that  the  volume  of  his  poems 
did  not  appear  until  1876,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  when 
they  were  collected  by  former  friends  on  whom  he  had  made 
an  ineffaceable  impression  and  published  by  a  prominent 
Eastern  firm.  His  "Olivia"  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
found  worthy  of  inclusion  in  his  "American  Anthology," 
but  "The  Chandos  Portrait,"  one  of  the  most  striking 
tributes  ever  paid  to  Shakespeare,  is  perhaps  his  best  known 
poem.  I  once  heard  Joaquin  Miller  quote  from  it,  and 
comment — "That's  by  Pollock.  You  young  fellows  don't 
know  Pollock.  If  he  had  lived,  he'd  have  overtopped  all  of 
us!" 

The  best  work  of  the  other  early  Californian  poets  may 
be  read  in  two  collections:  "Outcroppings,"  which  Harte 
edited  in  1867  and  years  later  referred  to  as  a  "rather 
commonplace  collection,  and  I  fear  I  cannot  claim  for  it 
even  that  merit;"  and  "The  Poetry  of  the  Pacific,"  which 
"]\ray  Wentworth"  issued  in  the  following  year,  partly  to 
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salve  the  wounded  vanity  of  those  who  had  had  no  rep- 
resentation in  the  previous  collection.  A  perusal  of  these 
volumes  is  somewhat  depressing ;  few  of  the  verses  have  any 
local  color  or  peculiarly  Californian  flavor  and  most  of  the 
writers  evidentl^y  mistook  aspiration  for  inspiration. 

Harte  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  adequate 
expression  in  verse  to  certain  phases  of  Californian  life 
and  certain  aspects  of  Californian  scenery.  With  him  in 
this  respect  are  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  today  the  one  link  that 
connects  that  past  with  our  present —  all  honor  to  her! — 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  Edward 
Rowland  Sill.  Different  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  they 
are  alike  in  that  each  found  inspiration  in  typically  Cali- 
fornian scenes  which  their  poems  strove  to  present  or  inter- 
pret. But  even  in  their  manner  of  doing  this  they  differ: 
]\Iiss  Coolbrith 's  nature  poems  are  exquisitely  finished  minia- 
tures of  the  gentler  aspects  of  nature  here ;  from  a  fuller — 
not  to  say  overloaded — palette  Miller  painted  large  subjects 
on  a  large  canvas;  Stoddard  suffused  his  genre  pictures  with 
"the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land;"  and  Sill  was  the 
philosophical  poet,  the  interpreter  of  nature  fully  as  much 
as  the  painter.  Too  little  appreciated  while  among  us, 
Sill  is  now  generally  felt  to  be  the  truest  poet  that  can  be 
called  Californian  ;  and  this  because  so  small  a  portion  of  his 
work  is  distinctively  Californian  either  in  sub.ject-matter 
or  tone.  It  might  have  been  written  anywhere,  and,  unlike 
the  verses  of  which  this  has  been  said,  is  most  highly 
appreciated  in  the  most  cultured  communities.  In  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  for  instance,  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  small  boy  who  had  been  named  for  him,  not  because 
his  parents  knew  the  man  or  much  about  his  personality  but 
solely  because  of  their  admiration  of  his  poetry.  To  Sill 
may  be  applied  Byron's  tribute  to  Marceau,  "He  had  kept 
the  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept;" 
lines  that  I  first  heard  from  his  own  lips. 

It  was  in  serious  fiction  that  the  early  Californian  litera- 
ture was  weakest.     But  one  story  published  in  the   '50 's 
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seems  to  have  attracted  much  attention  outside  of  the  state, 
"The  Eventful  Nights  of  August  20th  and  21st,"  which 
the  editor,  F.  C.  Ewer,  published  in  the  "Pioneer"  in 
1854.  In  a  realistic  manner,  that  recalls  Poe's  pseudo- 
scientific  stories  but  was  independent  of  them,  Mr.  Ewer 
gave  an  account,  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  him 
by  one  recently  deceased,  of  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  this  life  and  the  life  everlasting. 
It  was  considered  by  spiritualists  a  genuine  communication 
and  as  such  was  reprinted  in  one  of  their  journals  in  the 
East  and  widely  commented  upon.  It  was  not  intended  as 
a  "hoax  story,"  but  as  such  it  made  its  fame;  and  this  may 
have  suggested  to  W.  H.  Rhodes,  "Caxton,"  the  hoax  tales 
that  some  twenty  years  later  he  contributed  to  the  local 
newspapers:  "The  Case  of  Summerfield,"  "The  Telescopic 
Eye,"  and  "John  Pollfexen." 

It  was  Harte  who  first  produced  stories  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  reflected  Californian  life,  had  a  distinctive 
tone,  and  showed  real  literary  ability.  To  quote  his  owai 
words :  "From  1862  to  1866,  he  produced  'The  Society  Upon 
the  Stanislaus'  and  'The  Story  of  M'liss' — the  first  a  dialec- 
tical poem,  the  second  a  Californian  romance — his  first 
efforts  towards  indicating  a  peculiarly  characteristic  West- 
ern American  literature."  To  the  second  number  of  the 
"Overland"  he  contributed  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp," 
which  was  followed  by  "Tennessee's  Partner,"  "The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat, ' '  and  similar  stories ;  and  his  fame  was 
made.  Six  or  eight  of  his  tales  were  published  in  a  volume 
in  Boston  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  year  Harte  left 
California  and,  having  accepted  an  offer  from  the  "At- 
lantic," never  returned.  After  writing  on  other  subjects 
with  but  indifferent  success,  he  recurred  to  the  vein  that 
he  had  worked  so  profitably  and  to  his  death,  in  1902, 
produced  stories  of  early  Californian  life.  He  "fed  not  on 
the  advancing  hours ;"  and  none  of  his  later  stories  equalled 
those  that  appeared  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  "Overland." 
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As  with  Harte,  so  with  several  other  of  the  earl.y  Cali- 
fornian  writers  who  achieved  success.  The  very  success 
led  to  their  leaving  California  for  Eastern  or  European 
centers  of  population  and  culture  where  publishing  was 
easier  and  the  rewards  of  authorship  greater.  Those  who 
remained  were  true  to  their  high  calling,  but  for  some  time 
no  new  writers  of  great  ability  came  forward  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  had  gone.  During  the  '70s  and  '80s 
there  was  comparatively  little  creative  literature  produced 
in  California,  and  most  of  that  which  was  produced  was 
decidedl}^  inferior  to  that  which  had  preceded.  The  State 
was  undergoing  another  transformation,  one  less  picturesque 
and  less  appealing  to  the  imagination,  but  of  at  least  equal 
importance  to  the  community.  The  opening  of  the  trans- 
continental railroad  started  a  new  immigration  hither.  ])ut 
this  time  the  immigrants  were  lured  by  no  hopes  of  quickly 
gathering  fortunes  from  the  golden  sands  of  creeks  and 
rivers  and  returning  to  their  Eastern  homes  to  enjoy  their 
easily  won  wealth;  drawn  hither  by  "the  glor'ous  climate 
of  Calif orny,"  as  the  Judge  in  "The  First  Families  of  the 
Sierras"  puts  it,  and  the  richly  productive  soil,  they  came 
to  stay.  Instead  of  an  immigration  of  individuals,  it  was 
an  immigration  of  families,  and  they  brought  with  them 
the  tastes,  standards,  and  conventions  of  older  communi- 
ties, which,  little  by  little,  they  became  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  impress  on  those  among  whom  they  settled.  This 
immigration  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  and 
more  and  more  the  old,  free-hearted,  open-handed,  devil- 
may-care  California  is  passing  away.  And  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  life  the  old  literature  that  reflected  it  has  gone 
forever.  Since  1890  California  has  produced  a  number  of 
writers,  some  of  whom — Norris,  London,  Mrs.  Atherton,  and 
Mrs.  Austin,  for  instance —  have  won  more  than  national 
fame;  but  in  both  subject  and  style  their  works  differ 
wddely  from  those  of  the  earlier  school.  Those  who.  in  the 
midst  of  a  changed  society,  are  striving  to  keep  up  the 
traditions  and  methods  of  that  earlier  school  by  their  very 
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striving  show  how  little  they  appreciate  its  "true  inward- 
ness." They  are  imitators  of  those  whose  glory  it  was 
that  they  were  free,  simple,  natural,  and  spontaneous, 
imitating  no  one;  they  are  poseurs  as  decidedly  as  if  they 
strutted  around  the  streets  of  the  present  day  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  wearing  red  flannel  shirts  and  with  their 
"pants"  tucked  into  high,  elaborately  ornamented  boots. 
Fuit  Ilium!  Like  it  or  not,  the  "peculiarly  characteristic 
Western  American  literature"  that  Harte  had  in  mind  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  completely  as  the  life  that  it  portrayed. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  DREAM* 


John  Galen  Howakd 


Deep  within  the  shrilling  strife 
Of  the  cryptic  house  of  life 
Sleeps  a  garden  where  the  Dream 
Cloisters  mid  dim  forms  that  seem. 
Breezes  in  this  circled  nest 

Fold  their  wings  at  rest; 
And  the  well-fount's  quiet  eye 
Gazeth  steadfast  azurely, 
Deep  as  day,  and  shadowy-bright 
As  the  starry  deep  of  night. 
From  the  pleached  alley's  fold 
Hung  adroop  with  ripening  gold, 
From  the  purfled  vaulting  lace 
Over  the  orchard's  ordered  space. 
From  close-clustered  stems  atower. 

Aflame,  aflower. 
From  all  upward-yearning  things. 

From  all  burgeonings. 
Nun-cool  and  nun-silently 
Leisure  shadows  flock  and  stream, 

Nun-clad  flocks  of  dream 
Which  the  etherial  childings  be 
Got  of  Life  by  the  bright  Day-beam. 

Slowly,  slowly  slips  the  Dream 
To  a  flowing,  flooding  stream 
That  as  in  a  filmy  dream 


*  Eead  at  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  meeting,  May  13,  1913. 
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Mutes  the  runnels'  tender  gleam, 
Mutes  the  leveling  beam, 

The  yellowing  gleam, 
Drinks — and  deep! — the  wine-clear  beam, 

The  fleeing  gleam. 
Till  the  garth  in  chaliced  deeps 
All  the  wine-clean  day-wine  keeps. 
Her  deep  heart  in  dream-wine  steeps 
As,  in  mystic  nuptial  rite, 
Cloistered  brides  of  living  Light 
In  full  flood  of  rapt  surrender 
One  with  His  their  hearts'  blood  render. 

Yet  e  'en  in  this  visionary 

Kealni  of  rapture  and  of  rest 

Where  the  soul  knows  sanctuary, 

Where  the  Dream  with  bloom  is  blest, 

Cries  from  the  o  'er-soaring  past 

Shrill  adown  the  o  'er-sweeping  blast, 

As  when  blooming  meads  are  blurred 

With  frore  winds'  o 'er-bearing  word: 

"Dreams!     These  be  but  idle  dreams, 

Vacuous  vaporings,  pale  gleams 

And  glamours  of  the  will-o  '-the-wisp. 
Inchoate  breathings  whose  unmeaning  lisp 

Whispers  of  dim  things  that  seem, 

Yet  that  are  not  nor  can  be 
Till  the  immeshed  dream 

From  all  dimnesses  is  free 

Emerged,  and  spires  all-lordlily 
To  the  sheer  height  first  to  take  the  morn 
On  its  unsheathed  horn!  " 


Not  so!  not  so! 
0  well  I  know 
'Tis  in  the  chaliced  rapture  of  this  close 
All  lovelinesses  habit.    Here  the  rose, 
Ashiver  with  fresh  dews,  her  sheen 
Shakes  forth  of  dawn-filled  mousseline 
And  breathes  her  perfume-wine  of  rath  romance 
Thro'  veins  and  alleys  of  the  dim  pleasance; 
And  here  the  dewey  eyes  of  violets 
Border  the  winding  ways  with  sweet  regrets; 
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Here  lifts  the  lily  on  her  lonely  stem, 
Pale  from  her  vigils  yet  more  sweet  for  them, 
Her  eyes  new-morninged  in  a  skyey  glance, 
Her  hands  upreached  in  silent  suppliance; 
Here  bloom  all  blessings  in  a  bright  bouquet 
And  fresh  with  beauty  and  with  dew  the  way. 
Yet  sweeter  even  than  blooms  in  this  dim  vale 
I  hear  the  rillet  of  the  nightingale 
Welling  from  darksome  copses  of  the  Dream 
And  flowing  ambient  down,  a  rushing  stream. 
I  hear  the  golden  poignant-throated  mellowness 
Of  a  divine,  of  a  supreme,  caress 
That  gushes  from  the  midmost  heart  of  things 
And  fountains  up  on  mighty  wings. 
Sweet-rankling  with  the  exquisite  stings 
Of  rapture;  thro'  the  ages  long 
I  hear  the  eternal  scarce-articulate  song 
That  tells  of  the  first  stress 
Of  love  in  nothingness. 
The  endless  blind  mad  moil 
Of  human  soil. 
The  elysian  lingering  of  the  Dream 
Down  seaward  surgings  of  life 's  wayward  stream. 

O  Song!     O  thou  Supreme! 
Out  of  the  Dream 
Thou  hast  forth-fountained.    On  thy  buoyant  stream 

The  heart  of  man  thou  hast  up-borne, 
And  bearest,  to  the  very  gates  of  Morn. 
Thou  hast  derived  from  the  secret  springs 
And  shown  there  is  a  glory  of  uncertain  things, 
Waifs  of  creation  fluttering  on  frail  wings 
Out  of  the  emptiness 

To  soothe  and  bless; 
Half-halting  soft  beginnings 
That  blink  as  dazed  on  thresholds  of  far  winnings; 
And  lives  light-sailing  as  the  thistle-down. 
In  ghostly  navies  blown 
From  none  knows  where. 
The  silvery  largess  prodigally  sown 
By  the  indifferent  yet  all-mothering  air 
To  haven  in  the  heart  and  anchor  there. 
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The  Song!  the  Song!     It  is  the  Song 
That  thro'  the  ages  long 
Safe-housed  holds 
The  ineffable  principle  of  being,  molds 
The  attenuate  clay  of  spirit  to  its  own 
And,  as  a  seed  that 's  sown, 
By  secret  transubstantiate  alchemy  unfolds 
The  unearthly  sheen 
And  loveliness  of  things  not  seen 
But  by  the  unsensual  sense  surmised 
And  in  the  stilly  soul  emparadised. 
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LITERATURE  AS  EDUCATIONAL  MEANS^ 


Alexis  F.  Lakge 


"Lest  we  forget" — there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a  teacher  of  literature  and  a  teacher  hij  literature, 
or  better,  through  literature.  The  modern  university  spe- 
cialist in  literature  strongly  inclines  toward  being  merely  a 
teacher — a  scientific  teacher —  of  literature.  To  him  as  a 
student,  literature  is  his  oyster.  This  he  hopes  to  pry  open ; 
from  this  he  expects  to  extract  pearls  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, regardless  of  consequences  to  himself — and  perhaps 
the  03'ster.  And  if  he  cannot  find  a  way  in,  there  is  always 
the  shell  to  keep  him  busy,  or  the  barnacles  on  the  shell. 
Or,  he  may  dive  down  into  the  ooze  where  oysters  grow, 
may  subspecialize  at  the  bottom  in  sources  and  origins, 
and  may  come  to  the  surface  only  long  enough  to  read  a 
scholarly  paper  or  to  negotiate  with  a  publishing  house  con- 
cerning an  annotated  edition  of  a  literary  masterpiece.  In 
short,  his  aim  is  work-centered.  And  it  remains  so  when 
he  teaches.  He  is  likely  to  take  for  granted  that  his  students 
have  already  reached  a  high  degree  of  self-development 
through  the  assimilation  of  succulent  classics  and  are  now 
prepared  to  start  in  with  the  processes  and  methods  that 
will  enable  them  to  become  problem  solvers,  investigators, 
oyster-openers  like  himself.  Their  aim,  too,  he  expects,  will 
become  increasingly  work-centered.     They  are  to  become 

*  Address  before  the  English  Section  of  the  California  Teachers ' 
Association,  Southern  Division,  at  Los  Angeles,  December  21,   1914. 
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more  and  more  servants  of  a  cause,  i.e.,  the  mastery  of 
literature  in  a  rational,  methodical,  scientific  way.  This 
cause  is  the  end;  the  student  is  a  means,  as  Roosevelt  was 
recently  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  in  his  case  being  the 
exploration  of  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon. 

Now,  this  professional  attitude  and  procedure  is  per- 
fectly legitimate — in  a  university.  If  the  professor  and  his 
students  of  literature  could  catch  a  poet,  could  take  him  to 
a  laboratory,  could  there  make  him  roll  his  eyes  in  a  fine 
frenzy  and  produce  a  perfect  love  lyric,  only  the  extreme 
anti-vivisectionists  would  have  reason  to  complain.  It  is  the 
special  business  of  the  university  to  turn  out  scholars,  i.e., 
men  and  women  who  are  their  own  authorities  in  the  sub- 
jects of  their  devotion.  And  those  looking  forward  to 
teaching  in  high  schools  need  this  university  apprenticeship 
period,  in  order  that  they  may  become  surefooted  in  scholar- 
ship. If  they  are  interested  in  literature  thej^  must  be 
expected  to  become  students  of  literature.  Nor  are  the 
scientific  study  and  the  loving  appreciation  of  literature 
mutually  exclusive. 

But  there  is  serious  mischief  afoot  at  once  if  the  uni- 
versity-trained high  school  or  college  teacher  is  not  born 
again  and  so  becomes  a  new  creature.  High  school  teachers 
presumably  continue  to  remain  students  of  subjects;  but 
woe!  if  they  insist  on  being  teachers  of  subjects  as  the 
university  specialists  are  teachers  of  subjects.  Their  aim  is 
rightly  not  work-centered  but  man-centered.  They  are  not 
expected  to  teach  subjects  but  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 
You  are  not  teachers  of  literature  but  teachers  of  John  and 
Mary,  of  Jack  and  Jill.  The  end  sought  is  their  self- 
development  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  And 
this  process  you  want  to  start  and  further  by  means  and 
methods  that  will  make  it  continuous  to  the  close  of  three 
score  and  ten,  or  four  score  years.  The  same  boys  and  girls 
that  other  teachers  minister  unto  with  mathematics  or  with 
Latin  or  with  history  you  want  to  minister  unto  with  litera- 
ture.   The  boys  and  girls  are  the  same,  the  aim  in  teaching 
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them  is  the  same;   the  differences  lie  in   the  kinds  and 
directions  of  self-development  that  the  various  types  of 
educational  food  and  exercise  can  be  made  to  call  forth. 
One  type  of  food  and  exercise  on  the  educational  bill  of  fare 
is  called  literature.    This  you  are  expected  to  administer  in 
such  a  way  that  the  corresponding  type  of  growth  may 
follow.     Literature  is  your  educational  means.     It  is  your 
duty  and  privilege  to  teach  boys  and  girls  through  literature. 
Now,  as  the  scholar  becomes  converted  into  the  teacher, 
he  realizes  that  what  he  can  do  to  and  for  his  boys  and  girls 
with  literature  is  determined  for  him,  first  of  all,  by  the 
essential  nature  of  literary  art.     A  word  or  two  will  make 
clear  what  I  mean.     The  Sistine  Madonna  may  be  looked 
at  with  the  eyes  of  the  mathematician,  the  physicist,  the 
chemist,  the  physiologist,  the  engineer,  the  preacher,  the 
merchant,  the  dealer  in  canvasses,  the  dealer  in  paints  and 
oils,  etc.    A  dog  would  smell  of  it  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  something  good  to  eat.     But  suppose  you  look  at  it 
with  the  eyes  demanded  by  its  fundamental  character.    Your 
mind  forms  an  image.     This  image  corresponds  roughly  to 
an  image  Raphael  had  in  his  mind.     He  has  given  it  ex- 
pression ;  he  has  uttered  it  by  arranging  pigments  in  a 
certain  way.     What  did  this  image  stand  for?     Raphael's 
conception  of  the  human  mother  of  the  Son  of  God.    And 
this  conception  was  a  selection  and  combination  of  his  ex- 
perience as  an  Italian  of  the  15th  centurj^  as  a  man,  as  a 
painter,  as  a  Catholic  Christian  of  his  time.    What  he  says 
and  felt  a  woman  to  be  at  her  greatest  and  holiest  had 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  vision,  a  vision  to  be  externalized 
and  fixed  in  color  by  the  skill  of  his  hands.     The  value 
or  worth  of  the  picture  lies  therefore  in  two  things:  first, 
the  technical  perfection  with  which  the  inner  vision  has  been 
transferred  to  canvas;  secondly,  the  degree  of  significance 
or  truth  that  his  interpretation  of  womanhood  has.     And 
so  the  bedrock  fact  appears  that  the  Sistine  Madonna  is 
an  expression  of  selected  human  experience,  both  the  selec- 
tion and  the  expression,  however,  being  controlled  not  by 
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the  laws  of  reason  but  by  the  laws  of  aesthetic  expressiveness. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  literature.  The  bedrock 
fact — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  teacher — is  that  litera- 
ture is  a  record  and  interpretation  of  human  experience, 
the  medium  being  language  and  the  method  that  of  all  art. 
Moreover,  no  experience  is  excluded,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  meaningful  and  can  be  adequately  symbolized 
by  words.    For  example : 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 

And  day's  at  the  morn; 

Morning's   at   seven; 

The  hill-side's  dew-pearled; 

The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 

God's  in  his  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world. 
I  have  called  the  insight  that  literature  is  an  expression 
of  hiunan  experience,  the  expression  being  an  inseparable 
part  of  that  experience,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  who  has  it  and  has  made  it  the  "hot  spot  of 
his  consciousness"  has  got  hold  of  the  organizing  principle 
of  all  of  his  endeavor  with  and  for  his  boys  and  girls.  Then 
he  knows  that  his  central  function  is,  not  to  fill  empty  tanks 
with  knowledge,  not  to  ape  the  university  professor,  nor 
to  instruct  in  the  catechism  of  literary  art,  not  to  conduct 
exercises  in  rhetorical  cookbooks  and  literary  linguistics, 
nor  even  to  create  a  love  of  literature,  but  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  experiencing  vicariously  the  human  experience 
represented  by  literature,  so  that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly.  Hence  the  core  of  his  and  their 
activities  is  interpretation,  which  means  essentially  the  re- 
thinking, the  re-feeling,  the  re-imagining  of  literature,  in 
ways  analogous  to  those  by  which  it  was  produced.  Insepar- 
able from  this  process  of  intellectual,  emotional,  imaginative 
re-creation,  and  hence  assimilation,  is  the  supplementary 
one  of  learning  to  discriminate  between  the  great  experience 
and  the  little  experience,  between  deep  insights  and  shallow 
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views,  between  the  sane  and  the  morbid,  between  noble  ideals 
and  misleading  will-o'-the  wisps,  between  true  feeling  and 
maudlin  sentiment,  between  high  degrees  and  low  degrees  of 
literary  excellence,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  teacher's  business  to  see  to  it  that  as  his  boys  and  girls 
widen  and  deepen  their  experience  through  literature,  they 
do  so  as  intelligently,  as  thoughtfully,  as  judicially  as  their 
stage  of  growth  permits.  Now,  all  this  thoughtful  re-crea- 
tion and  assimilation  of  literature  may  call  for  many-sided 
effort  and  incidental  discipline.  Sentences  may  have  to  be 
parsed  before  they  will  yield  their  meaning;  paragraphs, 
stanzas,  whole  books  may  have  to  be  analyzed  in  order  to 
discover  the  thought  that  shaped  them ;  names  and  notes 
and  biographical  data  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  understanding;  laiowledge  of  the 
present  and  the  past  may  have  to  be  drawn  on  before  a 
book  can  come  to  life  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils ; 
but,  throughout,  the  life  and  growth  of  the  pupils  is  the  focus 
of  interest;  all  these  things  are  correlated  with  reference  to 
their  advancing  experience ;  they  are  from  beginning  to  end 
the  true  correlation  center;  the  professional  aims  of  the 
student  of  literature,  of  the  literary  critic,  of  the  historian 
of  literature,  are  excluded. 

But  what  may  we  hope  will  be  the  difference  in  the 
pupils  after  thus  taking  literature  as  educational  means: 
In  what  directions  do  we  expect  them  to  have  grown? 
May  we  not  hope : 

1.  That  their  emotional  life  has  undergone  a  change  in 

two  ways:  primitive  modes  of  feeling  have  become 
refined  and  new  modes  of  feeling  have  been  acquired. 

2.  That  they  have  developed  a  literary  sense  and  have 

grown  fond  of  one  or  the  other  poet  or  prophet, 
one  or  the  other  sage  or  seer  of  the  race,  thereby 
getting  access  to  a  new  source  of  noble  enjoyment. 

3.  That   they  have   enlarged  their   outlook   over   human 

experience  and  have  gained  view  points  from  which 
they  may  "see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole." 
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4.  That  they  have  formed  ideals  of  individual  and  social 

conduct. 

5.  That  they  have  gained  greatly  in  efficiency,  that  is, 

•    in  power  and  skill  to  express  themselves,  to  body 
forth  the  inner  life  in  word  and  deed. 

It  would  be  a  very  fond  delusion,  of  course,  to  expect 
that  all  boys  and  girls  will  gain  in  all  of  these  directions 
equally.  In  fact  the  teacher  will  escape  disappointment  if 
he  will  distinguish  at  least  three  types  of  mind  and  tempera- 
ment :  the  knowdedge  or  scientific  type,  the  contemplative 
or  artistic  type,  the  active  or  executive  type.  The  woman 
teacher  especiall^y  needs  to  be  on  her  guard  lest  the  boys  are 
not  appealed  to  on  the  intellectual  side  or  on  the  side  of  their 
nascent  ambition  to  do  and  to  dare  something  very  con- 
cretely and  robustly  virile  in  the  days  of  their  manhood. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  sides  to  literature,  so  that  it 
may  be  approached  in  various  Avays  without  abusing  or 
perverting  its  character.  In  the  hand  of  a  skillful  teacher, 
who  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  literature  is  a 
record  and  interpretation  of  human  experience  in  an  art 
form,  literature  can  be  made  to  furnish  food  and  exercise 
for  most  varieties  of  boys  and  girls,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
book  that  appeals  primarily  to  one  variety  only. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  what  the  teacher  can  do  for  his 
boys  and  girls  with  literature  is  determined  for  him,  first 
of  all,  bv  the  essential  nature  of  literarv  art.  Bv  this  time, 
I  think  w^e  see  that  the  second  and  greater  factor  is  adoles- 
cent youth.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  educational  needs  of 
adolescent  youth  we  can't  help  but  distinguish  between 
present  individual  needs  and  future  collective  needs.  Sooner 
or  later  our  boys  and  girls,  along  with  their  contemporaries, 
will  be  the  ruling  generation  for  a  time.  As  such  they  will 
be  the  keepers  of  the  nation's  treasure  house  of  literature. 
On  them  will  depend  whether  the  creations  of  master  spirits 
shall  be  in  cold  storage  or  in  vivifying  use  the  nation  over. 
They  will  determine  whether  a  high  grade  or  a  low  grade  of 
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books  will  be  "best  sellers."  On  them  will  depend  the 
general  level  of  taste,  of  thought,  of  judgment,  of  ideals 
of  life.  It  will  be  their  understanding,  their  sympathy, 
their  appreciation,  their  aspirations,  that  will  determine 
whether  our  literary  heritage  will  be  added  to,  for  ordinarily 
the  creative  genius  does  not  thrive  in  isolation.  To  be  at 
his  best  he  needs  the  spiritual  assistance  of  his  fellows. 
Here  we  reach  a  point  where  the  true  interests  of  each  boy 
and  girl  and  the  interest  of  a  progressive  society  coincide. 
By  reproducing  within  themselves  and  assimilating  "the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  boys 
and  girls  are  enabled  to  grow  to  full  stature  as  truly  human 
beings ;  the  literary  capital  of  the  race  is  kept  in  nation-wide 
circulation ;  the  conditions  are  created  for  increasing  it 
indefinitely  through  the  brightest  and  best. 

These  considerations  obviously  establish  the  first  educa- 
tional principle  of  .selection.  In  view  of  present  and  future 
needs,  individual  and  collective,  you  and  I  may  not  choose 
for  reading  and  interpretation  what  you  and  I  happen  to 
prefer  individually.  Nor  can  John  and  Mary  and  Jack  and 
Jill,  with  their  limited  outlook  and  adolescent  capriciousness, 
be  allowed  to  devise  a  programme.  The  first  candidates 
for  choice  Avill  always  have  to  be  the  greater  and  lesser 
masterpieces,  the  books  that  represent  the  highlands  and 
pealvs  of  human  experience  in  content  and  expression.  As 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  of  the  youth  of  today, 
which  will  be  the  adult  nation  tomorrow,  we  should  prove 
faithless  to  our  trust  if  we  did  not,  first  of  all,  resort  to 
creations  that  best  reveal  the  true  and  the  beautiful  and  the 
ethical  aspects  of  conduct.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  even 
suggest  that  the  application  of  this  educational  principle 
would  justify  the  presence  of  every  piece  of  prose  and 
poetry  on  the  traditional  programme.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  much  that  is  now  offered  or  prescribed 
would  be  eliminated  on  the  ground  that  merely  historical  or 
professional,  technical  or  antiquarian  considerations  have 
governed  the  selection. 
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But  the  classics  or  other  kinds  of  books  are  to  become 
useful  in  our  work  as  teachers.  Accordingly  we  must  choose 
with  reference  to  the  apperceptive  powers  of  our  pupils. 
This  is  the  second  educational  principle  of  choice.  Not 
only  must  the  general  characteristics  of  adolescence  be 
taken  into  account  and  the  varieties  of  temperament  or 
types  of  mind;  adaptation  must  be  made  also  to  the  fact 
that  our  boys  and  girls  are  of  the  West,  Western,  and  are 
growing  up  into  manhood  and  M^omanhood  in  a  material 
and  spiritual  environment  different  from  that  of  Mass- 
achusetts, for  example.  The  vicarious  experience  gained 
through  literature  is  life-giving  and  growth-promoting  in  a 
high  degree  only  if  it  springs  from  and  is  related  to  actual 
experience.  That  each  book  should  be  irresistibly  attractive 
to  our  classes,  at  sight,  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion. 
Else  what  are  we  teachers  for?  Is  it  not  our  business  to 
awaken  as  many  interests  as  possible  and  even  to  enforce 
marches  through  desert  places?  Of  course,  there  must  be 
on  oasis  at  the  end  of  the  route  amply  to  repay  the  pupils 
for  their  efforts  and  they  miLst  be  helped  to  glimpses  of  it 
as  they  plod  along,  lest  they  cease  to  believe  it  exists. 

Here  a  third  principle  of  choice  comes  into  view.  St. 
Paul's  advice  to  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  is  a  sound 
educational  precept.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
enough  masterpieces  may  be  found  in  the  past  that  are 
always  modern,  and  perhaps  always  will  be  as  long  as  the 
fundamentals  of  human  nature  and  life  are  not  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  likelv  that  most  of  the 
literature  produced  at  the  present  day  will  be  dead  beyond 
resurrection  by  the  time  our  boys  and  girls  will  be  mature 
men  and  women,  so  that  with  a  programme  culled  from  it 
alone  we  could  not  possibly  expect  to  secure  the  educational 
results  hoped  for.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
voices  of  the  present  are  listened  to  eagerly ;  also  the  further 
fact  that  they  carry  helpful  messages,  messages  through 
which  youth  is  enabled  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times 
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and  to  work  out  its  own  adjustments  to  coming  events. 
Furthermore,  few  of  our  pupils  will,  after  leaving  school, 
read  anything  but  the  literature  of  their  day,  and,  there- 
fore, they  should  have  specific  preparation  for  self-guidance 

Here  a  corollary  naturally  suggests  itself  that  must 
seem  wicked  to  the  hard  and  fast  apostles  of  Art  for  Art's 
sake,  while  those  who  are  convinced  that  literature  exists 
for  life's  sake  will  heartily  concur.  Make  abundant  auxil- 
iary use  of  books  that  may  have  no  claim  to  being  classed 
with  Fine  Art  but  that  are  eye-opening,  imagination-stirring, 
socializing  records  and  interpretations  of  advancing  thought 
in  the  realm  of  science,  of  politics,  of  social  life  in  general. 
They  exhibit  the  new  arising  out  of  the  old;  they  raise  the 
curtain  on  the  drama  in  which  our  boys  and  girls  will 
soon  be  actors;  they  offer  a  wealth  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  worthy  roles  men  and  women  may  play  in  the  world 
and  as  to  the  qualifications  necessary  to  real  success  on  a 
character  basis.  They  are  auxiliary  books  in  a  course  in 
literature  because  they  bring  the  pupils  in  contact  with  the 
raw  material  of  human  experience  out  of  which  the  literary 
"makers"  shape  their  lyrics,  dramas,  epics,  their  short 
stories,  essays,  and  orations.  And  so  they  are  needed  if 
the  generation  now  in  the  making  is  to  understand  and 
appreciate  its  own  literary  spokesmen  and  their  message. 

One  last  word.  The  practical  applications  of  the  fore- 
going thoughts  concerning  aims,  principles,  and  problems 
must  be  made  not  by  the  university  professor  but  by  the 
high  school  teachers,  who  as  students,  thinkers,  scholars, 
can  view  life  and  literature  as  if  from  a  lofty  prospect 
tower,  or  perhaps  aeroplane,  but  who  as  teachers  are  in 
daily  touch  with  boys  and  girls  and  the  old  folks  at  home, 
and  who  with  them  and  for  them  are  practicing  the  art  of 
using  literature  as  educational  means. 
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ON  THE  HIGH  TRAILS* 


Thomas  Gordon  Luke 


THE  BURRO 

With  shaggy  hide  my  burro  turns  aside 
The  lively  stick.     With  dainty  hoofs  to  pick 
A  careful  way  round  boulders  hanging  gray, 
He  creeps;  his  ear  he  bobs,  and  stops  to  hear 
The  wind  go  past.    The  twilight  comes  at  last: 
And  through  the  night  he  stands  out  still  and  white 
Beneath  the  trees;  till,  when  at  last  he  sees 
The  dawn-fire  strike  upon  the  mountain-spike, 
With  lusty  bray  he  wakes  me  to  the  day. 

CALLS 

A  thousand  birds  upon  a  thousand  trees 
On  all  these  green-laced  hills  this  day  have  sung; 
In  every  song  a  thousand  notes  have  rung, 
Which  with  their  many  echoes  packed  the  breeze. 
At  last  the  sun  of  mid-day  bathes  the  hill 
Beneath  the  cliff;  and  now  their  songs  are  still. 

REST 

Come,  let  us  rest  a  while 
Beside  the  stream, 
And  see  the  water  smile 
Here  in  its  dream. 

Its  dream  at  noon 

Is  happy,  long  and  deep: 

The  shade-crossed  streams  of  June 

Sing  when  asleep ! 


*  The  Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  Prize  Poem,  191.5. 
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SURPEISE 
All  day  beneath  the  umber-colored  pines 
I  trailed  where  purple-shadowing  branches  spread 
Their  carpet  patterns,  till  the  drooping  lines 
Of  sun  fell  slanting,  smoky,  dull  and  red; 
When  sudden  from  a  crest  the  open  view 
Of  far-off  mountains,  white  with  glancing  snow, 
Broke  like  a  magic  charm,  serene  and  new, 
Across  the  forest's  edge.    I  saw  the  glow 
Of  sunset  tinge  the  crest;  and  till  the  night 
Watched  golden  stars  unfold  in  fading  light. 

THE  CANYON 

Deep  echoes.    At  the  base  of  this  divide 
A  strip  of  foam;  far  down; — still  far  below; 
And  clinging  trees  and  boulders  on  the  side 
Of  each  high  crest.    And  yet,  in  silver,  flow 
Small  springs  that  leap  and  circle  rocks,  until 
They  strike  the  foaming  river  at  some  bend 
Or  winding  eddy.     Swiftly  down  the  hill 
They  dart  and  fall  and  roll;  but  I  intend 
To  descend 
A  gentler  way, — 

Clinging  to  these  wild  branches  on  the  gray 
Turns  of  the  zigzags,  winding  farther  down. 
Deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mountain-frown. 

THE  WATCHERS  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 
Each  peaceful  star  upon  that  strip  of  sky. 
Which  loves  to  watch  the  canyon  and  its  foaming, 
Has  opened  wide  a  purple-covered  eye 
To  see  the  cliffs  take  shadows  in  the  gloaming. 
And  now  the  moon  rides  slowly  on  the  turn. 
And  in  its  fire  the  brooding  shadows  burn. 

CLIMBING 

Up,  up, — up,  up,  I  say! 
The  dawn  is  cool;  the  cliffs  are  gray. 
No,  dragging  feet,  you  cannot  stay 
Behind.     Up,  up,  I  say! 
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And  passing  where  sunflowers  grow, 
Still  climbing  as  dawn-breezes  blow, 
A  ragged,  hanging  cliflf  we've  passed: — 
The  crest  at  last! 

THE  FIRST  SNOW 
Small  patches  spread  with  needles,  moss  and  burrs, 
And  branches  fallen  from  the  pines  and  firs — 
Snow-crystal:  underneath,  in  tunnels,  run 
Small  springs  that  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  sun, 
Eolling  to  meadows  where,  with  petals  cream 
And  purple,  Mariposa  lilies  dream. 

THE  SNOW-PLANT 
As  on  the  snowy  cliff  day  dies  in  red, 
And  the  flushed  moon  steals  up  to  drink  its  blood. 
So,  when  old  Winter  on  the  stone  has  bled. 
The  snow-plant  drinks,  and  rises  in  the  flood. 

LOST 

All  through  a  dreary  afternoon 
The  skj^  kept  getting  hazier. 
The  sinking  sun  was  like  a  moon; 
Mosquito  swarms  buzzed  crazier; 
My  burro  crept  on  lazier. 
At  last  there  came  a  sullen  growl, 
And  thunder  soon  began  to  howl. 

The  trail  crept  over  blocking  snow, 
Then  twisted  down  until  it  traced 
Into  a  swamp  which  lay  below 
Cold,  sullen,  gloomy,  leaden-faced. 
Its  slowly  throbbing  edge  was  laced 
With  moss,  and  spear-point  trunks  of  dead 
Old  tamaracks  stood  overhead — 

Stood  firm,  with  twisted  limbs,  and  white 
Curled  fingers,  heavy,  stern  and  still, 
Eeflected  in  the  swamp,  till  night 
Drew  its  damp  robes  across  the  hill; 
Then  ringing  hail  fell  down  to  fill 
The  pitted  swamp,  by  branches  choked; 
And  myriads  of  bullfrogs  croaked. 
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Ahead,  below,  behind,  above, 

The  water  circled  me  around. 

Still  splashing  through  low  waves,  I  strove 

To  reach  by  night  the  solid  ground. 

But  still  the  sky  with  rain  lines  frowned. 

My  frightened  burro  trailed  ahead, 

And  left  me  there  among  the  dead 

Old  trees.     The  sharp  wind  whistled  through; 

I  clung  for  life  to  one  dead  tree; 

Strange  swamp-lights  swam  in  red  and  blue; 

Near  thunder-drums  spoke  revelry. 

As  to  a  mast  above  a  sea 

I  held  there.     Through  the  misty  nets 

Sharp  lightning  shot  its  bayonets. 

The  snapping  wind  bore  off  my  cry. 
Wildly  I  stared,  but  could  not  see. 
At  last  the  weary,  sobbing  sigh 
Of  rain  fell  off  and  left  the  tree; 
And  there  I  lay  in  ecstasy, 
Thinking  that  resurrection  had 
Covered  the  sky  in  rainbow-plaid. 

A  bright,  new  day!     The  forest  rang. 

The  trees  shone  white,  like  freshened  bones. 

Above,  the  yellow  warblers  sang; 

Beneath,  blue  lizards  topped  the  stones. 

No  longer  rolled  the  thunder-tones; 

But  Day,  into  the  forest  wild, 

Looked  through  a  golden  veil,  and  smiled. 

So  down  I  dropped  upon  the  gold. 
Still  waters  of  the  glistening  swamp. 
Its  shining  face  no  more  was  cold; 
No  longer  did  the  mist  hang  damp. 
The  sun  flashed  like  a  new-lit  lamp. 
Casting  its  light  upon  the  shining 
Cliff,  and  showed  the  lost  trail  twining 

Out  of  the  forest.    On  I  waded, 

And  passed  from  sunshine  to  the  night 

Of  heavy  cliff-sides,  boulder-shaded, 
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Where  sudden  by  the  trail,  held  tight 
'Twixt  trees,  and  doleful  in  his  plight, 
My  burro  stood.     I  pulled  him  free; 
And  now  he  meekly  follows  me. 


Above  me  smoothly  sails  a  dove. 
Beneath  whose  floating  wings  there  lies — 
As  if  from  that  white  patch  above 
It  had  just  fallen  from  the  skies — 
A  lake;  mild  as  are  happy  eyes. 
Along  its  brim  a  rainbow  shines. 
And  on  its  edge  grow  eglantines. 


THE  FIRE 

Deep  in  the  calmness  of  the  gentle  night 
I  slept.     Into  the  lake  the  moon  stared  white. 
Above,  the  snowy  peaks  stood  glistening. 
Nearby,  a  fox  cried,  then  crept  listening. 
A  sudden  wind  rushed  past.    A  hollow  sound 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and,  behold,  around 
Above  the  lake,  a  ring  of   fire   rose    high. 
Melted  the  glacier's  ice,  and  scorched  the  sky! 


THE  SUMMIT 
God  of  the  open  air,  the  distant  sea, 
God  of  the  field  and  plain,  behold  my  heart ! 
My  love  of  these  is  not  a  thing  apart 
From  all  their  homage  rendered  unto  thee. 

Here  rivers  take  their  source,  and  roll  away 
Beside  the  snow-fields,  and  where  forests  spread 
Their  green  above  the  foam.    The  hills  lie  red 
In  fiery  hazes.    Dim,  and  ashy-gray. 

The  desert  gleams  beyond.     Beside  it  rest 
Small  lakes.    And  here  where  heavy  tempests  fly. 
And  storms  grow  white  and  passionate,  and  die. 
Victorious  upon  the  highest  crest, 

I  stand,  and  hear  a  far-oflf  waterfall 
Thunder  the  hidden  meaning  of  it  all! 
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THE   ARCHITECTURE   OF  THE   EXPOSITION* 


EUGEN    NeUHAUS 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  essential  lesson  of  the 
Exposition  is  the  lesson  of  art.  However  strongly  the 
industrial  element  may  have  asserted  itself  in  the  many 
interesting  exhibits,  no  matter  how  extensive  the  appeal 
of  the  applied  sciences  may  be,  the  final  and  lasting  effect 
will  be  found  in  the  great  enduring  lesson  of  beauty  which 
the  Exposition  so  unforgetably  teaches. 

The  visitor  is  at  once  stirred  by  the  many  manifestations 
of  art,  presented  so  harmoniously  by  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  landscape  architect,  and  the  painter-decorator, 
and  his  attention  is  kept  throughout  by  artistic  appeals  at 
every  turn.  It  must  be  said  in  the  very  start  that  few 
will  realize  Avhat  is  the  simple  truth — that  artistically  this 
is  probably  the  most  successful  Exposition  ever  created. 
It  may  indeed  prove  the  last.  Large  international  exposi- 
tions are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  on  account  of  the 
tremendous  cost  for  relatively  temporary  purposes. 

There  is  still  much  of  the  popular  conception  abroad 
that  the  West  has  only  very  recently  emerged  from  a  state 
of  semi-civilization  inimical  to  the  finer  things  of  life,  and 
to  art  in  particular.     But  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 


*  Reprinted,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  from  The  Art  of  the  Exposition :  Per- 
sonal impressions  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Mural  Decorations, 
Color  Scheme,  and  other  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition. 
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fortunate  outsider  who  allows  himself  the  luxury  of  travel 
will  proclaim  that  the  gospel  of  beauty  has  been  preached 
most  eloquently  through  the  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

The  critic  who  prefers  to  condemn  things  will  find  small 
opportunity  here,  no  matter  how  seriously  he  may  take 
himself. 

The  first  sight  of  that  great  mosaic,  from  the  Fillmore- 
street  hill,  at  once  creates  a  nerve-soothing  impression  most 
uncommon  in  international  expositions,  and  for  that  matter, 
in  any  architectural  aggregate.  One  is  at  once  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  the  location  and  of  the  scheme  of  architecture. 
Personally,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  architectural 
scheme  and  the  consistency  of  its  application  to  the  whole. 
I  fear  that  the  two  men,  Mr.  Willis  Polk  and  Mr.  Edward 
Bennett,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  plan,  will  never 
receive  as  much  credit  as  is  really  due  them.  I  hope  this 
appreciation  may  serve  that  purpose  in  some  small  way. 

It  was  a  typically  big  western  idea,  an  idea  that  as  a 
rule  never  gets  any  farther  than  being  thought  of,  or  pos- 
sibly seeing  daylight  as  an  "esquisse" — but  seldom  any 
farther  than  that.  The  Burnham  Plan  for  San  Francisco 
was  such  an  unrealized  dream,  but  here  the  dream  has 
achieved  concrete  form.  The  buildings  as  a  group  have 
all  the  big  essential  qualities  that  art  possesses  only  in  its 
noblest  expression.  Symmetry,  balance,  and  harmony  work 
together  for  a  wonderful  expression  of  unity,  of  oneness, 
that  buildings  devoted  to  profane  purposes  seldom  show. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  who  visit  the  Exposition 
are  so  constituted  as  to  derive  an  aesthetic  thrill  from 
artistic  balance,  but  I  imagine  that  any  person,  no  matter 
how  inexperienced  in  matters  of  art,  will  rejoice  at  the 
fine  feeling  of  orderly  arrangement  of  major  forms  which 
runs  through  the  entire  grouping.  It  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  it  serves  an  excellent  practical  purpose,  enabling  one 
to  visit  the  Exposition  without  being  left  a  nervous  wreck 
at  the  end. 
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The  main  entrance  leads  one  into  the  phj^sical  center 
of  the  Exposition.  From  there,  on  the  first  visit,  one  realizes 
the  existence  of  an  equally  large  area  on  either  side,  covered 
with  objects  of  interest. 

The  main  Exposition,  composed  of  a  compactly  arranged 
group  of  large  buildings  of  approximately  equal  size,  is 
symmetrically  placed  on  either  side  of  the  main  central 
court,  the  Court  of  the  Universe.  This  sends  out  its  avenues 
into  two  equally  proportioned  side  courts — the  Court  of  the 
Four  Seasons  on  the  west  and  the  Court  of  Abundance 
on  the  east.  While  the  main  court  rests  right  in  the  center 
of  the  eight  buildings,  the  side  courts  fit  snugly  into  the 
center  of  the  four  buildings  on  either  side.  This  arrange- 
ment of  large  masses,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  Exposition, 
creates  a  grateful  feeling  of  repose  and  of  order,  without 
being  in  the  least  uninteresting,  for  while  there  is  perfect 
symm.etry,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  larger  masses,  there  is 
plenty  of  ever-changing  variety  in  the  minor  architectural 
forms  and  embellishments.  The  same  balance,  the  same 
interesting  distribution  of  architectural  masses,  continues 
on  either  side  of  the  main  building.  In  ]\Iachinery  Hall, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  on  the  western 
side,  perfect  balance  is  again  maintained.  That  is,  however, 
not  the  end  of  it  all.  Loosening  up  in  a  very  subtle  way, 
we  find  cleverly  arranged  the  buildings  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  and  of  Foreign  Nations  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  while  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  main  group,  screened  by  Machinery  Hall,  is  the 
amusement  section,   officially  labeled  "The  Zone." 

I  do  not  suspect  that  the  Zone  is  intended  to  give  any 
artistic  thrills.  If  so,  I  would  propose  to  call  it  "The 
Limit,"  and  so  I  drop  it  as  a  subject  for  further  artistic 
reference.  It  is  invaluable,  however,  as  an  object  lesson  in 
showing  the  fatal  results  of  the  utter  disregard  of  all 
fundamental  laws  of  balance,  harmony,  and  unity  so  uni- 
formly and  persistently  applied  through  the  seriously  de- 
signed main  body  of  the  Exposition.     There  is  no  harmony 
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whatever  in  the  Zone  anywhere,  either  in  the  form,  style, 
or  color,  unless  it  be  the  harmony  of  ugliness  which  is 
carried  through  this  riotous  melee  of  flimsiness  and  sham. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  hodge-podge  will  convince 
the  most  doubting  Thomas  who  might  believe  in  the  mob  rule 
of  hundreds  of  conflicting  tastes.  The  Zone  is  not  an 
improvement  on  similar  things  in  former  Expositions.  Save 
for  certain  minor  exceptions  at  the  entrance,  it  will  serve 
as  a  wonderfully  effective  illustration  of  the  taste  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  and  as  a  fine  business  investment. 

So  far,  we  have  moved  only  along  the  east  and  west  axis 
of  the  Exposition.  The  north  and  south  development,  is  not 
without  its  charm.  The  terraced  city  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  south,  without  a  doubt  looks  best  on  a  densely  foggy 
day.  With  its  fussy,  incongruous  buildings — I  hesitate  to 
call  them  architecture — it  serves  hardly  as  a  background 
for  anything,  let  alone  a  group  of  monumental  buildings. 
The  opposite  side,  where  nature  reigns,  atones  for  multi- 
tudes of  sins  that  man  committed  on  the  city's  hills.  But 
how  great  an  opportunity  there  was  lost!  There  are, 
however,  some  indications  at  the  western  end  of  Broadway 
that  give  fine  promise  for  the  future. 

The  bay  and  its  background  of  rising  hills  and  blue 
mountain-sides  provide  the  wonderful  setting  that  so  charm- 
ingly holds  the  Exposition.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Exposition  pays  its  respects  to  the  bay  at  every  pos- 
sible angle.  The  vistas  from  the  three  courts  towards  the 
bay  are  the  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  whole  thing.  It  was 
a  fine  idea,  not  alone  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  to 
eliminate  the  two  arches  which  appeared  in  the  original 
plan  at  the  end  of  the  colonnades  running  north  from  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Seasons  and  the  Court  of  Abundance. 

There  is  hardly  an.ything  more  inspiring  than  to  stand 
in  any  of  the  three  courts  and  to  look  nortli  through  those 
well-proportioned  colonnades  over  the  blue  bay  towards  the 
purple  foothills  of  Marin  County,  crowned  by  the  graceful 
slopes  of  Mount  Tamalpais  on  one  side  and  the  many  islands 
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of  the  bay  on  the  other.  It  i.s  surprising  into  how  many 
enchanting  vistas  the  whole  arrangement  resolves  itself. 
For  the  city-planner  the  Exposition  contains  a  wonderful 
lesson.  What  a  fine  city  we  might  have  if  some  artistic 
control  could  be  exercised  over  the  buildings  which  are  to 
stand  opposite  the  junction  of  one  street  Avith  another,  not 
only  at  right  angles,  but  also  at  lesser  degrees —  for  instance, 
in  all  cases  of  streets  running  into  Market  street  from  the 
northwest. 

To  point  out  some  particularly  fine  vistas,  among  many, 
we  should  mention  that  from  the  Orchestral  Niche  in  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  looking  toward  the  bay,  or  from 
the  same  court  toward  the  Fine  Arts  Palace — and  many 
more.  The  natural  background  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered always,  even  in  the  arrangements  of  the  smallest 
apertures.  One  should  not  overlook  the  two  open  courts 
which  run  off  the  main  avenue,  like  charming  coves  in  an 
island,  into  the  main  group  of  buildings,  connecting  at  their 
ends  with  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons  at  the  west  and 
the  Court  of  Abundance  toward  the  east.  These  two,  the 
Court  of  Palms  and  the  Court  of  Flowers,  have  not  so  much 
the  charm  of  seclusion  of  the  m.ore  centrally  located  courts, 
but  their  architecture  makes  them  of  great  interest. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  main  group  of 
eight  buildings,  it  has  been  called  classic.  If  one  means  by 
that  something  excellent,  something  in  good  taste,  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  classic  indeed.  However,  on  closer  exam- 
ination it  becomes  very  evident  that  the  individuality  of 
many  men  has  found  expression  in  the  architectural  struc- 
tural forms,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  minor  and  decorative  forms. 

The  main  Tower  of  Jewels,  by  Carrere  and  Hastings, 
marking  the  center  of  the  whole  scheme,  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  effective, 
but  while  its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  colossal  proportions  and 
its  relative  position,  I  feel  that  it  lacks  the  oneness  of  con- 
ception that  characterizes  almost  every  other  architectural 
unit  in  the  Exposition.    One  feels  too  much  the  stacking  up 
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of  story  after  story,  that  effort  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
a  given  great  height,  very  much  as  a  boy  sets  up  blocks 
of  diminishing  size,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  until  he  can 
go  no  further  because  there  are  no  smaller  blocks.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  tower  is  too  static.  Of  its  architectural  motives, 
almost  too  many  seem  devoid  of  much  interest,  and  like 
the  colunm  motive,  repeated  too  often.  The  very  effective 
and  decorative  employment  of  "jewels"  tends  to  loosen  up 
and  enliven  the  structure  very  much.  On  a  sunny  day 
the  effect  is  dazzling  and  joyous.  The  tower  has  a  feeling 
of  dignity  and  grandeur,  commensurate  with  its  scale  and 
setting.  However,  its  great  heigiit  is  not  apparent,  owing 
largely  to  its  breadth  of  base.  The  Sather  Campanile  in 
Berkeley  looks  higher,  though  it  is  actually  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  feet  lower.  The  side  towers  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  Court  of  Palms  and  the  Court  of  Flowers, 
while  not  so  imaginative  as  the  main  tower,  are  far  more 
sky-reaching.  As  towers  go,  John  Galen  Howard's  tower  at 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  in  1901  stands  unsurpassed  in  every 
way  as  an  Exposition  tower. 

The  main  Court  of  Honor,  or  Court  of  the  Universe,  as 
it  is  also  called,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and  White, 
impresses  by  its  tremendous  dimensions,  which  operate  some- 
what against  its  proper  enjojanent.  I  believe  that  the  court 
is  too  large — so  many  things  are  lost  in  it,  and  it  does  not 
convey  the  quality  of  shelter  that  the  two  lesser  courts 
possess  in  such  marked  degree.  The  Court  of  the  Uni- 
verse will  never  be  the  resting-place  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  recently  added  attraction  of 
the  band  stand,  a  mixture  of  Roman  and  Arabic  architecture 
out  of  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  The  conventional 
architectural  motives  of  this  great  court  do  not  help  very 
much  in  tempting  one  to  stay,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  arches  on  the  east  and  west  and  the  very  fine  view 
toward  the  Column  of  Progress,  I  would  feel  tempted  to 
classify  it  as  a  piece  of  architectural  design  of  the  stereo- 
typed variety.    It  has  all  the  great  qualities  and  faults  of 
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the  court  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  There  is  too 
little  display  of  landscape  gardening  in  and  near  the  Court 
of  the  Universe,  a  condition  which  will  remedy  itself  with 
the  breaking  into  bloom  of  the  great  masses  of  rhododendron 
which  have  been  installed  in  the  sunken  garden  in  the  center. 

Like  all  careful  interpretations  in  the  classic  architec- 
tural traditions,  the  Court  of  the  Universe  has  a  great 
feeling  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  which  gives  the  visitor 
a  feeling  of  the  big  scale  of  the  rest  of  the  architecture. 
The  court  lacks,  however,  the  individual  note  of  the  two 
side  courts. 

Toward  the  west,  passing  through  very  characteristic 
avenues,  in  the  style  of  the  happiest  phases  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  to  be  found  in  Florence,  one  enters  the  Court 
of  the  Four  Seasons,  by  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York.  The 
chief  quality  of  this  court  is  that  of  intimacy.  While  by 
no  means  so  original  as  the  Court  of  Abundance,  it  has 
a  charm  all  of  its  own,  in  spite  of  its  conventional  archi- 
tectural characteristics,  which  are  really  not  different  from 
those  of  the  main  Court  of  Honor.  However,  a  very 
happy  combination  of  gardening  effects  and  architecture, 
together  with  the  interesting  wall-fountains,  screened  by 
stately  rows  of  columns,  makes  for  a  picture  of  great  love- 
liness. Of  all  the  courts,  it  has  the  most  inviting  feeling 
of  seclusion.  The  plain  body  of  water  in  the  center, 
without  statuary  of  any  kind,  is  most  effective  as  a  mirror 
reflecting  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows,  which  are  so 
important  an  asset  in  this  enchanting  retreat.  During  the 
Exposition  it  will  serve  as  a  recreation  center  for  many 
people  who  will  linger  in  the  seclusion  of  the  groups  of 
shrubbery  and  watch  the  shadows  of  the  afternoon  sun 
creep  slowly  up  the  surrounding  walls. 

As  an  Exposition  feature,  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons 
is  a  decided  innovation.  At  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  in 
1904,  everything  seemed  to  have  been  done  to  excite,  to 
over-stimulate,  to  develop  a  craving  for  something  new, 
to  make  one  look  for  the  next  thing.     Here,  in  the  Court 
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of  the  Four  Seasons,  one  wants  to  stay.  Most  emphatically 
one  wants  to  rest  for  a  while  and  give  one's  self  over 
entirely  to  that  feeling  of  liberation  that  one  experiences 
in  a  church,  in  the  forest,  or  out  on  the  ocean.  I  could 
stay  in  this  court  forever.  To  wander  into  this  Court  of 
the  Four  Seasons  from  any  one  of  the  many  approaches  is 
equally  satisfactory,  and  it  will  prove  a  very  popular  and 
successful   Exposition   innovation. 

Speaking  of  the  courts,  one  is  bound  to  yield  to  the 
individual  note  of  Louis  Mullgardt's  Court  of  Abundance, 
on  the  east  of  the  Court  of  the  Universe.  Of  all  the  courts 
it  has,  without  a  doubt,  the  strongest  individual  note.  It 
seems  on  first  acquaintance  to  be  reminiscent  of  the  Gothic, 
of  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  quality  of  lightness,  the 
laciness,  and  the  play  of  many  fine  apertures  and  openings. 
It  has,  however,  neither  the  Gothic  arch  nor  the  buttresses 
of  that  period,  and  so  far  as  its  ground  plan  goes,  it  is 
thoroughly  original.  It  looks  as  if  carved  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  stone.  This  monolithic  quality  is  particularly  well 
brought  out  in  the  tower  on  the  north.  While  not  quite  so 
intimate  as  the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  it  conveys  a 
feeling  of  shelter  and  seclusion  very  well  by  showing  an 
uninterrupted  wall  motive  on  all  sides.  The  sculpture 
symbolism  of  this  court  is  particularly  fine.  We  shall 
return  to  it  in  a  consideration  of  sculpture. 

The  two  minor  courts  by  George  Kelham  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  their  open  location  toward  the  south.  Their 
sheltered  and  warm  atmosphere  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  suggestion  of  Spanish  Renaissance  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  constructive  and  in  the  many  decorative 
motives.  The  western  court,  or  Court  of  Palms,  is  made 
particularly  attractive  by  a  sunken  garden  effect  and  pool. 
The  effect  of  the  Court  of  Flowers  is  similar  in  every  way 
to  its  mate  on  the  east. 

A  consideration  of  these  two  courts,  with  their  towers, 
leads  easily  into  a  study  of  the  outer  facade,  which,  so 
to  speak,  ties  all  of  the  eight  Palaces  together  into  a  com- 
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pact,  snug  arrangement,  so  typical  of  the  Exposition. 

Bliss  and  Faville  of  San  Francisco  are  responsible  for 
the  very  skillful  use  of  simple,  plain  surfaces,  accentuated 
and  relieved  here  and  there  by  ornate  doorways,  wall- 
fountains,  niches,  and  half-domes.  On  the  south,  along  the 
Avenue  of  Palms,  are  found  some  very  fine  adaptations 
of  old  Spanish  doorways,  which  deserve  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  no  large  museum  on  the  coast 
where  these  fine  doorways  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  Palace 
of  Varied  Industries  could  be  preserved  permanently.  The 
travertine  marble  has  nowhere  been  used  more  effectively 
than  in  just  such  details.  The  entrance  of  the  Palace  of 
Education  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  facade  is  also 
of  great  beauty  of  design. 

On  the  western  end  two  huge  niches  or  half-domes 
command  attention  by  their  noble  beauty  and  fine  setting 
amidst  greate  clumps  of  eucalyptus.  On  the  north,  no 
special  effort  has  been  made.  There  is  however,  a  decorative 
emphasis  of  the  doorways  along  the  entire  front.  On  the 
east,  facing  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  some  very  fine  door- 
ways, very  much  like  some  of  the  minor  ones  on  the  south, 
furnish  the  decoration.  It  was  no  small  task  to  bridge 
the  many  diversified  architectural  motives  wdiich  penetrate 
into  the  outer  wall  from  within,  in  the  shape  of  many 
avenues  and  courts;  one  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
the  designer  who  met  so  well  these  conflicting  requirements. 

Of  the  detached  palaces  outside  of  the  eight  forming 
the  rectangular  block  nucleus,  the  Palace  of  Machinery 
attracts  by  its  enormous  size.  I  am  not  interested  in  how 
many  kegs  of  nails  and  iron  bolts  and  washers  went  into 
its  anatomy.  They  add  nothing  to  the  artistic  enjoyment 
of  this  very  massive  building.  One  point,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  liberal  use  of  the  raw  material  is  of 
artistic  significance,  and  that  is  that  the  internal  structural 
aspects  of  this  great  palace,  as  well  as  of  the  others,  are  not 
without  charm  and  interest.  It  is  only  in  recent  years, 
and  particularly  in  America,  that  the  engineer  has  dared 
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to  invade  the  realm  of  the  artist  by  attempting  to  make 
the  constructive,  anatomical  material,  like  uprights,  brac- 
ings, trusses,  and  beams,  assume  artistic  responsibility. 
It  has  been  for  many  years  the  ciLstom  to  expect  the  engineer 
to  do  his  share  in  obscurity  with  the  idea  that  it  ultimately 
will  be  covered  up  by  the  work  of  the  architect.  The 
extraordinary  development  of  engineering  in  this  country, 
to  meet  new  and  original  problems,  sometimes  of  colo.ssal 
proportions,  particularly  in  the  field  of  concrete  design, 
has  resulted  in  some  conditions  heretofore  entirely  unlaiowTi. 
I  feel  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  unobscured  appear- 
ance of  the  wood  construction  in  the  Palace  of  Machinery 
is  very  pleasing,  owing  to  its  sound  constructive  elements, 
as  well  as  to  a  yery  fine  regard  for  pattern-making  in  the 
placing  of  the  bolts  and  braces.  Here  we  discover  the 
engineer  in  the  role  of  the  artist,  w^hich  he  seems  to  enjoy, 
and  which  offers  endless  new  opportunities,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  concrete  construction,  as  well  as  in  wood. 
The  great  size  of  the  Machinery  Palace  is  much  more  enjoy- 
able from  within,  on  account  of  the  constructive  patterns 
left  in  the  raw,  than  from  without,  where  there  is  not  enough 
animation  in  the  many  plain  surfaces  of  the  outer  walls. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  customary  to  put  the  engineer's 
name,  together  with  that  of  the  architect,  on  a  building; 
the  time  is  approaching  very  rapidly  when  we  shall  be  in 
duty  boimd  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  the  structural  charm  of  the  inside,  the  outer 
facade  of  Machinery  Hall  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural interest.  Its  general  forms  are  apparently  those  of 
an  early  Christian  Church,  a  basilica,  although  its  decorative 
motives  are  all  indicative  of  the  profane  purposes  for  which 
it  is  used. 

Festival  Hall,  by  Farquhar  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  north 
end  of  the  south  gardens,  does  not  look  particularly  festive, 
and  it  is  not  original  enough  to  shine  by  itself,  like  its  very 
happy  mate  at  the  south  end,  the  Horticultural  Palace. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  Horticultural  Palace  anywhere  on 
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the  grounds  in  its  gorgeous  richness  of  decorative  adorn- 
ment. It  has  no  relation  to  any  other  building  on  the  site. 
It  is  very  happy,  with  its  many  joyous  garlands,  flower- 
baskets,  and  suggestions  of  horticultural  forms — all  very 
well  done —  so  very  much  better  done  than  so  many  of  the 
cheap  period  imitations  so  common  to  our  residence  districts. 
It  is  so  decidedly  jo.yous  in  character  that  people  looking 
for  Festival  Hall  wander  over  to  the  Horticultural  Palace, 
attracted  by  the  very  joyousness  of  its  scheme. 

Good  rococo  ornamentation  is  rare  abroad  and  even  rarer 
in  this  country,  which  is  essentially  opposed  in  its  tenden- 
cies and  in  its  civilization  to  those  luxurious  days  of  the 
French  kings  who  created  the  conditions  under  which  this 
very  delightful  style  could  flourish. 

The  Horticultural  Palace  is  a  great  success  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  style  which  rarely  finds  a  sympathetic  ex- 
pression in  this  country.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  that  it  ought, 
but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  where  a  temporary  purpose  existed, 
it  was  happily  chosen. 

Of  all  isolated  units,  none  causes  greater  admiration 
than  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  It  presents  the  astounding 
spectacle  of  a  building  which  violates  the  architectural 
conventions  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  spite  of  it, 
or  possibly  for  that  very  reason,  it  has  a  note  of  originality 
that  is  most  conspicuous.  Everybody  admits  that  it  is  most 
beautiful,  and  very  few  seem  to  know  just  how  this  was 
accomplished.  Many  of  the  "small  fry"  of  the  architectural 
profession  enjoy  themselves  in  picking  out  its  faults,  which 
are  really,  as  suggested  above,  the  reason  for  its  supreme 
beauty.  Save  for  Mullgardt's  court,  it  is  the  only  building 
that  seems  to  be  based  on  the  realization  of  a  dream  of 
a  true  artistic  conception.  AVith  many  other  of  the  buildings 
one  feels  the  process  of  their  creation  in  the  time-honored, 
pedantic  way.  They  are  paper-designed  by  the  mechanical 
application  of  the  "T"  square  and  the  triangle.  They  do 
not  show  the  advantage  of  having  been  experienced  as  a 
vision. 
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With  Bernard  IMaybeek's  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  one  has 
the  feeling  that  this  great  temple  is  a  realized  dream ;  that 
it  was  imagined  irrespective  of  time,  cost,  or  demand. 
Like  all  of  Maybeck's  buildings,  it  is  thoroughly  original. 
Of  course  the  setting  contributes  much  to  the  picturesque 
effect,  but  aside  from  that,  the  colonnades  and  the  octag- 
onal dome  in  the  center  of  the  semi-circular  embracing  form 
of  the  main  building  present  many  interesting  features. 
There  is  a  very  tme  development  of  vistas,  which  are  so 
provided  as  to  present  different  parts  of  the  building  in 
many  ever-changing  aspects.  On  entering  the  outer  col- 
onnade one  forgets  the  proximit)^  of  everyday  things ;  one 
is  immediately  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  devotion,  which 
finds  its  noblest  expression  in  that  delicate  shrine  of  worship, 
by  Ralph  Stackpole,  beneath  the  dome.  This  spiritual 
quality  puts  the  visitor  into  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  other  offerings  of  art  within  the 
building.  Sir.  iMaybeck  has  demonstrated  once  again  that 
his  talent  is  equal  to  any  task  in  the  field  of  architectural 
art.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  his  rare  kind  and  more  people 
to  do  justice  to  his  genius. 

Not  far  from  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  the  monumental  tower  of  the  California  building 
fits  well  into  the  scheme  of  things.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
from  numerous  points  across  the  lagoon,  it  offers  a  great 
many  effective  compositions  in  connection  with  some  very 
decorative  groups  of  old  acacia  trees,  the  legacy  of  an  old 
amusement  park  of  the  bygone  days  of  San  Francisco — 
the  old  Harbor  View  Gardens.  In  the  shade  of  these  old 
trees  a  fine  old  formal  garden  of  exquisite  charm,  screened 
from  the  eyes  of  the  intruder  by  an  old  clipped  Slonterey 
cypress  hedge,  really  constitutes  the  unique  note  of  this 
typically  Mission  building.  The  architect,  Mr.  Burditt, 
deserves  great  credit  for  an  unusually  respectful  treatment 
of  a  very  fine  architectural  asset.  This  very  enchanting  old 
flower-garden,  with  its  sundial  and  cozy  nooks,  has  an 
intimate  feeling  throughout,  and  it  furnishes  the  delightful 
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suggestive  note  of  old  age.  of  historical  interest,  without 
which  it  wonld  never  have  been  convincing. 

Aside  from  the  outdoor  features,  the  building,  exclasive 
of  the  county  annex,  discloses  a  very  fine  talent  in  a  very 
happy  combination  of  classic  tradition  and  modern  tenden- 
cies. The  building  is  altogether  very  successful,  in  a  style 
which  is  so  much  made  use  of  but  which  is  really  devoid  of 
any  distinct  artistic  merit.  Most  of  the  examples  of  the 
so-called  "Mission  style"  in  California  are  very  uninterest- 
ing in  their  decorative  motives,  however  big  their  ground 
plans  may  be  in  their  liberal  use  of  space. 

The  Oregon  building  is  just  across  the  way  from  the 
California  building,  and  as  an  object  of  artistic  analysis  it 
is  a  most  interesting  single  unit.  Personally  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  over  it.  It  was  most  decidedly  a  very  illogical 
idea  to  select  a  building  to  represent  Oregon  from  a  country 
which  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  this  northern 
state.  One  could  hardly  discover  a  more  arid  country, 
devoid  of  vegetation,  particularly  of  trees,  than  Greece; 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  apparently  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  virgin  forests  of  Oregon  makes  the  contrast  almost 
grotesque.  Besides,  a  building  like  the  Parthenon,  designed 
to  grace  and  terminate  the  top  of  a  hill,  is  surely  not 
adapted  for  a  flat  piece  of  ground  like  the  Exposition  field. 
And  in  the  choice  of  material  used  in  its  construction  it 
shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  fitness  of  things  gener- 
ally. The  Parthenon  was  designed  to  be  made  in  stone, 
as  much  for  the  construction  as  for  the  light  color  effect  of 
the  marble.  Only  the  light  color  play  of  its  exterior  would 
do  against  a  placid  blue  sky  to  relieve  the  otherwise  exceed- 
ingly simple  rigidity  of  its  massive  forms  of  construction. 
To  see  an  imitation  of  this  great  building  in  uncouth, 
somber,  almost  black  pine  logs  of  dubious  proportions  is 
hardly  an  artistically  inspired  accomplishment. 

There  must  always  be  a  certain  regard  for  the  use  of 
the  right  material  in  the  right  place.  A  wooden  bridge 
will  disclose  its  material   in  the  right   place.     A  wooden 
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bridge  will  disclose  its  material  even  to  the  uninitiated  at 
a  very  great  distance,  because  everybody  knows  that  certain 
things  can  be  done  only  in  wood.  A  stone,  concrete,  iron,  or 
cable  bridge,  for  example,  Avill  each  always  look  its  part, 
out  of  sheer  material  and  structural  necessity.  A  log  house 
would  have  been  far  better  and  more  successful  than  this 
pseudo  Parthenon.  It  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  statues 
of  Liberty  made  from  walnuts  that  are  the  great  attraction 
in  our  autumnal  agricultural  shows.  The  State  of  Oregon, 
however,  is  well  represented  by  a  fine,  immense  flagpole, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  cut  anywhere  else  than  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Of  other  state  buildings  in  this  neighborhood,  a  number 
are  impressive  by  their  cost,  like  the  New  York  building; 
others,  again,  by  historical  suggestions  of  great  charm. 
There  are  several  which  reflect  in  a  very  interesting  way 
the  Colonial  days  of  early  American  history ;  the  buildings 
like  these  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  in  spite  of  their 
unpretentiousness,  are  very  successful.  Nobody  would  take 
them  for  anything  else  but  what  they  represent. 

The  Pennsylvania  building  shows  a  very  fine  combination 
of  the  classic  and  of  the  modern.  It  was  originally  designed 
to  hold  the  Liberty  Bell.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  building  a  fireproof  building,  the  open  hall  was  adopted, 
with  its  inviting  spaciousness,  and  two  lower  enclosing 
wings  at  the  side.  The  arrangement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
building  is  formal,  owing  to  its  symmetry,  but  not  at  all 
heavy.  Its  decorative  detail  is  full  of  interest,  and  to 
discover  Hornbostel  of  New  York,  the  designer  of  the 
Oakland  City  Hall,  as  the  author  of  this  building  is  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

Of  most  of  the  other  state  buildings,  really  nothing 
original  could  be  claimed.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  dignified 
in  their  classic  motives,  and  in  most  cases,  in  better  taste 
than  the  many  foreign  buildings. 

Among  these,  the  buildings  representing  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  Norway,   Italy,   and  Bolivia  must  claim  particular 
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attention.  It  must  seem  strange  that  the  three  northern 
countries  named  first  should  excel  in  originality  of  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  in  the  allied  arts. 

The  Swedish  building,  designed  by  Alexander  Boberg, 
presents  admirably  his  great  talent.  The  name  "Boberg" 
means  nothing  to  most  people  out  here,  but  anybody  at  all 
familiar  with  the  development  of  modern  architecture 
abroad  will  alwa^^s  think  of  Boberg  as  the  greatest  living 
master  of  Swedish  architecture.  His  very  talented  wife, 
Anna  Boberg,  is  equally  well  represented  in  another  depart- 
ment, that  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  plan  of  the  Swedish  building  is  unsymmetrical, 
but  well  balanced,  nevertheless.  The  typical  northern  wood 
tower,  at  one  side,  has  a  very  fine  outline,  and  like  the  roof, 
has  a  very  fine  decorative  shingle  covering,  interesting  in 
pattern  as  well  as  in  color.  I  am  very  much  tempted  to 
speak  of  the  treasures  found  inside  of  this  building,  but 
we  must  go  on  to  Denmark's  building. 

This  building,  situated  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Colonnade,  has  a  far  more  advantageous  location 
than  the  Swedish  building.  Situated  on  a  narrow  tongue 
of  triangular  shape,  the  architect  has  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  this  original  piece  of  ground.  The  building 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  some  of  the  very  best  tendencies 
in  modern  art  of  Europe,  without  being  bizarre,  like  some 
recent  American  attempts  in  the  most  wrongly  labeled  of 
all  art  expressions — the  "Art  Nouveau. " 

The  Norwegian  building,  somewhat  remotely  situated, 
back  of  the  French  building  and  near  the  Presidio  entrance, 
has  very  much  in  common  with  the  Swedish  building,  and 
offers  the  same  attractive  features  of  wood  and  stone 
construction  as  the  building  representing  its  sister  state. 
Historical  traditions  and  everything  else  are  so  much  alike 
in  these  two  countries  that  it  must  not  surprise  one  to  find 
the  two  buildings  have  so  many  points  of  interest  in  common. 

The  north  of  Europe  has  given  to  the  world  many  very 
excellent  and  genuine  expressions  of  architecture,  which 
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owing  to  their  fine  constructive  qualities  have  been  absorbed 
wherever  wood  is  the  principal  building  material.  The  art 
contributions  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  will  long 
remain  in  the  memory  of  all  Exposition  visitors. 

Holland  makes  considerable  pretensions  as  to  originality 
of  style  in  a  curiously  incongruous  creation  at  the  north 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
a  peeularily  inadaptable  type  of  building  has  been  developed 
in  Holland  by  a  group  of  younger  architects.  IMany  of 
these  buildings  are  suggestive  of  stone  rather  than  of  brick 
construction,  and  they  do  not  fit  in  very  well  into  the  archi- 
tectural traditions  of  the  Dutch — builders  traditionally  of 
the  finest  brick  structures  in  the  world. 

The  Holland  building  at  the  Exposition  is  not  typical 
of  that  great  and  independent  people.  It  looks  cheap  and 
has  all  the  faults  of  the  Art  Nouveau,  which  has,  unfortun- 
ately, been  much  discredited  by  just  such  things  in  our 
own  country,  where  classical  traditions  are  so  firmly  and 
so  persistently  entrenched. 

Other  European  countries  besides  Holland  are  interest- 
ingly represented.  The  Italian  building  is  a  dignified 
building  of  pure  Florentine  Renaissance  lines,  with  here  and 
there  a  modern  note.  France,  unfortunately,  does  not  rise 
above  the  commonplace,  in  an  extensive  building  hastily 
constructed.  And  Portugal  is  shining  in  all  the  glory  of 
wedding-cake  ornamentation  that  the  plaster  of  paris  artist 
could  produce. 

South  America  appears  in  a  very  typical  building  repre- 
senting Bolivia.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  a  costly 
building,  but  its  dignified  Spanish  facade  and  the  court 
effect  inside  are  far  more  agreeable  than  the  pretentious 
palace  erected  by  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Orient,  with  the  oldest  art  traditions  in  the  world, 
can  justly  be  expected  to  outdo  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  find  Japan  again,  as  on  previous  occasions,  excelling 
in  its  typical  arrangement  of  a  number  of  small  pavilions 
in  an  irregular  garden.    The  entire  Japanese  display,  archi- 
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tectural  and  all.  is  so  perfect  a  unit  that  one  cannot  speak 
of  the  buildings  alone  without  thinking  of  the  gardens. 
The  Japanese  sense  of  detail  and  love  of  the  picturesque 
are  disclosed  at  every  turn.  We  still  have  with  us  in  San 
Francisco,  as  a  memento  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  of  1894, 
the  Japanese  Garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  while  this 
new  creation  at  the  Exposition  is  not  so  extensive,  it  is 
none  the  less  charming. 

In  contrast  to  the  Japanese  wonderland  near  the  Inside 
Inn,  the  new  Republic  of  China  seems  to  be  very  unhappily 
represented,  not  very  far  away.  The  whole  Chinese  ensem- 
ble seems  a  riot  of  terrible  colors,  devoid  of  all  the  mellow 
qualities  of  Oriental  art.  If  China's  art  was  retired  with 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  then  I  hope  the  new  Republic  will 
soon  die  a  natural  death. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  LAND  BY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  AGRICULTURE 

Part   II.  Home  Projects 


W.  G.   Hummel 


The  school  farm  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  connection 
with  high  school  agricultural  teaching;  but  it  does  not 
provide  for  all  the  work  with  land  which  it  is  desirable 
that  the  high  school  agricultural  pupil  should  do.  Certain 
purposes  it  can  and  does  fulfill ;  but  it  has  limitations. 

To  supplement  the  training  afforded  on  the  school  farm, 
home  projects  in  agriculture  should  be  utilized.  By  home 
project,  as  used  in  connection  witli  high  school  agricultural 
work,  is  meant  the  utilization  of  home  land,  equipment,  and 
time  outside  of  school  hours  for  practical  training  super- 
vised by  the  school. 

It  consists  in  the  selection  by  the  student  of  definite 
home  projects  in  the  care  of  farm  stock,  the  growing  of 
a  farm  crop,  or  in  other  lines  of  farm  work,  to  be  planned 
and  carried  through  to  completion  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  teacher.  Projects  are  undertaken 
by  students  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  various  agricultural 
courses  of  the  high  school,  and  the  successful  completion 
of  a  course  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  home  project 
is  carried  out  as  well  as  upon  the  actual  school  work.  For 
example,  the  student  taking  a  course  in  field  crops  may 
take,  as  his  project,  the  growing  of  an  acre  of  corn,  using 
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the  method  best  suited  to  the  locality.  This  project  is 
supervised  by  the  agricultural  teacher,  the  student  makes 
careful  records  and  a  final  written  report.  The  work 
counts  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  course  in  field  crops 
and  final  credit  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  it. 

The  advantages  of  home  or  special  project  work  are 
apparent.  ]\Iany  problems  which  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  work  out  on  the  school  farm  can  be  readily 
arranged  for  on  the  home  farms  of  students.  Ordinarily, 
work  done  on  the  home  farm  makes  a  deeper  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  than  the  school  farm  exercises 
and  practicums.  The  home  project  gives  the  student  prac- 
tice in  agricultural  operations — opportunities  to  apply  the 
Imowledge  gained  in  the  school  room — and  affords  a  means 
of  developing  his  managerial  ability.  In  the  home  project 
the  securing  of  products  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  definite  agricultural  problem  or  project,  is  em- 
phasized above  the  mere  correctness  in  doing  different  kinds 
of  agricultural  work  which  probably  receives  most  attention 
in  the  ordinary  practical  work  on  the  school  farm.  Through 
the  home  project  the  student's  sense  of  responsibility  is 
quickened.  The  home  project  serves  as  a  demonstration 
to  the  boy's  father  and  to  the  neighboring  farmers.  It 
affords  the  agricultural  instructor  additional  opportunities 
for  acquaintanceship  with  farming  conditions  and  for  con- 
tact with  the  farmers  and  with  the  boys  on  farms.  Through 
student  home  projects  farmers  may  be  interested  in  work- 
ing out  various  problems  or  in  undertaking  demonstrations 
themselves.  Co-operative  fertilizer  and  rotation  tests  may 
be  led  up  to  by  the  same  means. 

Finally,  by  utilizing  home  projects,  the  amoimt  of  land 
and  the  equipment  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to 
provide  is  lessened,  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  actual  productive  work  (the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  him 
or  to  his  parents),  and  the  school  work  is  connected  with 
home  work  and  practical  agriculture  in  an  admirable  way. 

Every  farm  from  which  a  student  comes  is  made  a  part 
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of  the  working  outfit  of  the  school.  School  and  farm — 
theory  and  practice — are  intimately  related.  Students  bene- 
fit from  the  practical,  supervised  training  in  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  out  a  given  project,  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions.  The  farmer  benefits  by  seeing  approved 
methods  demonstrated,  or  new  methods  tried  out. 

The  farm  boy  taking  agricultural  work  in  the  high 
school  will  carry  out  his  special  or  home  project  on  the  home 
farm.  For  the  town  bo}^  taking  agriculture,  special  projects 
may  be  arranged  for  on  vacant  village  lots,  in  the  home- 
backyard,  on  a  nearby  farm,  or  on  the  school  farm. 

In  most  parts  of  California,  suitable  home  projects  can 
be  arranged  in  connection  with  the  various  high  school 
agricultural  subjects  at  practically  any  time  of  the  year. 
This  is  also  true  in  certain  southern  states.  In  the  North 
and  East,  much  of  the  project  work,  especially  that  re- 
lating to  crops,  must  be  done  during  the  summer  months. 

In  places  where  the  agricultural  instructor  is  hired  by 
the  year  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  supervising 
of  projects  even  when  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  or  the 
climate  requires,  that  they  should  be  carried  on  largely 
during  the  summer  vacation.  In  places  where  the  instructor 
is  hired  only  for  the  school  year,  and  yet  much  of  the 
project  work  must  be  done  in  summer,  it  is  sometimes 
arranged  that  the  project  work  shall  be  selected,  planned, 
and  started  before  vacation.  Then  during  the  vacation 
some  farmer,  possibly  the  boy's  father,  is  asked  to  oversee 
the  work.  This  farmer  is  thoroughly  informed  by  the 
instructor  as  to  the  nature  of  the  project  and  what  is 
expected  of  the  boy.  The  project  may  or  may  not  be 
completed  before  the  vacation  is  over.  In  any  case,  when 
tlie  final  report  of  the  ])oy  is  handed  in  it  must  bear  the 
signature  and  approval  of  the  farmer  or  it  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  instructor. 

As  many  kinds  of  home  projects  may  be  undertaken  as 
there  are  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  school.  If  the  high 
school  gives  a  course  in  poultry,  horticulture,  field  crops. 
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farm  management,  dairy  and  farm  mechanics — there  will 
naturally  be  home  projects  in  horticulture,  dairy,  poultry, 
field  crops,  farm  management  and  farm  mechanics  under- 
taken by  students.  Each  student  taking  a  given  course 
may  have  a  different  home  project — or  several  may  have 
the  same  project — or  even,  in  a  few  cases,  all  the  students 
in  a  given  class  may  have  the  same  project.  For  example, 
in  a  corn  district,  students  studying  field  crops  might  all 
have  as  their  home  project  the  growing  of  an  acre  of  corn. 
However,  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  have  more  than  one 
project  carried  on  by  members  of  the  class.  One  desirable 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  class  divided  into  groups  of  three 
or  four  students,  members  of  each  group  carrying  out  the 
same  project,  which  is  one  differing  from  that  of  the 
other  groups.  Thus  a  certain  degree  of  variety  in  the 
nature  of  the  projects  is  obtained,  and  yet  there  is  provision 
for  sufficient  competition  among  students  to  keep  their 
interest  and  efforts  at  a  high  pitch. 

In  a  general  way  all  projects  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  Production  projects,  demonstration  projects,  and 
improvement  projects.  Some  projects  include  all  three 
features,  it  is  true,  yet  this  serves  as  a  satisfactory  general 
classification. 

Production  projects  have  to  do  largely  with  the  earning 
of  profits,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  agricultural  facts. 
They  are  truly  vocational.  As  an  adjunct  to  secondary 
agricultural  instruction  the  production  project  is  undoubt- 
edly much  more  important  than  either  the  improvement  or 
the  demonstration  project.  Agricultural  education  is,  in 
the  final  analysis,  for  the  purpose  of  earning.  The  pro- 
ductive project  is  the  fundamental  one.  since,  in  life,  the 
fundamental  thing  is,  first,  to  make  a  living,  and  second, 
to  make  a  surplus  for  sale  or  other  use.  Mr.  Rufus  Stimson, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Education  Service,  says,  with  regard 
to  this :  ' '  Improvement  and  demonstration  projects  are 
desirable,  where  found  feasible.  Productive  projects  are 
fundamental." 
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However,  both  improvement  and  demonstration  projects 
should  have  a  place  in  the  training  of  the  high  school  agri- 
cultural student.  Improvement  projects  offer  an  incentive 
to  work  and  study  through  their  appeal  to  the  pupil's  pride. 
Such  projects  tend  to  develop  the  pupil's  sense  of  attrac- 
tiveness and  fitness  in  farm  home  appointments  and  sur- 
roundings. Demonstration  projects  deal  largely  with  fol- 
lowing the  best  leadership  in  animal  and  plant  feeding, 
breeding,  etc.,  regardless  of  local  procedure.  They  develop 
courage  and  progressiveness. 

Many  projects  belonging  to  each  of  these  three  classes, 
productive,  improvement  and  demonstration  projects,  do 
not  involve  the  use  of  land.  Many  others  do.  Growing  an 
acre  of  any  given  crop  under  definite  conditions  and  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  highest  possible  yield,  is  an 
example  of  a  production  project  which  does  involve  the  use 
of  land.  Among  demonstration  projects  involving  the  use 
of  land  are,  growing  new  varieties  of  vegetables,  grains,  or 
some  other  farm  crop  ;  the  use  of  fertilizers,  rotation  systems, 
and  the  like.  Planting  the  home  grounds  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  grading  and 
proper  seeding  of  the  roadside,  and  reclaiming  an  old  or 
neglected  orchard,  are  all  improvement  projects  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  land. 

In  planning  projects  the  agricultural  instructor  should 
keep  in  mind: 

1.  The  materials  of  the  course  in  connection  with  which 

each  project  is  to  be  assigned. 

2.  The  age,  capacity  and  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

3.  The  agricultural  interests,  occupations  and  conditions 

of  the  community. 

4.  The  fact  that,  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  each  project 

miLst  be  adequately  supervised.  The  project  work 
for  the  various  courses  should  be  so  planned  that 
the  agricultural  instructor  can  properly  supervise  it 
without  neglecting  the  school  room  and  other  neces- 
sary work  of  his  position. 
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5.  The  broad  general  results  which  it  is  desired  to  attain 
in  agricultural  training  as  well  as  the  specific  results, 
in  accomplishing  the  project.  Each  project  should 
give  the  student  additional  agricultural  skill,  mana- 
gerial ability  and  useful  knowledge.  It  should  teach 
him  to  plan  work,  through  formulating  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  definite  piece  of  work.  It  should 
teach  him  to  reason — to  discover  agricultural  whys 
and  wherefores — through  the  reading,  observation, 
and  experience  necessitated  in  carrying  out  a  given 
project. 

Each  problem  should  be  big  enough  to  arouse  the  boy's 
enthusiasm  by  the  results  which  may  be  expected  for  it, 
yet  difficult  enough  so  that  it  requires  his  best  efforts. 
Problems  which  the  student  can  not  carry  out  in  a  thor- 
oughly workman-like  manner  should  not  be  assigned,  but  a 
project  suited  to  conditions  and  the  capacity  of  the  student 
having  been  assigned,  careful,  faithful  work  should  be  re- 
quired. Where  a  considerable  number  of  projects  are  under 
way,  the  use  of  uniform  printed  or  mimeographed  forms  on 
which  students  keep  and  hand  in  weekly  or  daily  records 
of  project  work  will  help  the  instructor  greatly  in  keeping 
track  of  the  projects. 

Each  student  should  keep  a  project  note-book  in  which 
he  records  (1)  his  plans  for  the  work,  (2)  the  authorities 
consulted,  whether  in  print  or  in  person,  (3)  every  item 
of  outgo  and  income  connected  with  the  project,  including 
proper  charges  for  the  boy's  own  labor,  (4)  observations 
and  experiences  of  the  pupil  in  carrying  out  the  project, 
and  (5)  results  of  the  project  and  conclusions  derived  by 
the  boy  from  experience  in  working  it  out.  In  recording 
the  progress  of  projects  and  in  showing  results,  frequent 
use  of  a  camera  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  In 
carrying  out  improvement  projects  the  photographic  record 
will  be  found  especially  useful. 
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A  final  written  report  should  include  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  project  undertaken,  the  scientific  facts  and 
principles  involved,  and  the  practical  results  accomplished. 

When  the  results  of  a  given  project  are  such  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  them  is  likely  to  prove  of  value  to 
farmers  of  the  locality,  and  the  report  is  well  written,  it 
may  be  printed  in  full  or  in  part  in  a  local  paper ;  or  it  may 
be  issued  as  an  agricultural  bulletin,  if  funds  for  the 
purpose  are  available. 

In  directing  and  supervising  project  work  the  agri- 
cultural instructor  should  be  careful  to  give  each  boy  all 
needed  help,  while  still  making  him  feel  that  the  success 
of  the  project  depends  upon  him  alone.  The  work  should 
be  adequately  supervised,  yet  the  pupil  should  not  be  allowed 
to  feel  that  this  supervising  takes  any  responsibility  from  his 
own  shoulders. 

Make  an  outline  for  the  reading  and  study  of  each 
boy,  -with  regard  to  his  particular  project.  Question  him 
frequently  with  regard  to  his  work.  Point  out  facts  which 
he  should  note.  Call  to  his  attention  not  only  printed 
material  with  regard  to  his  project,  but  helpful  illustrations 
in  books,  photographs,  etc.  In  the  class  room  show  the 
application  of  lecture  and  recitation  work  to  projects  when- 
ever possible. 

The  results  of  the  work  and  the  school  credit  given  as 
a  part  of  the  work  of  a  given  course  seem  sufficient  incen- 
tives to  good  work  in  home  projects.  However,  in  Mass- 
achusetts, where  project  work  in  connection  with  the  high 
school  agriculture  has  received  more  attention  than  in  any 
other  state,  prizes  are  offered  by  the  thirty  or  more  incor- 
porated agricultural  societies  of  the  state,  each  of  which 
receives  $200  a  year  from  the  State  for  such  purposes. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  done  in  project  work 
in  that  State,  the  following  examples,  selected  at  random, 
are  cited. 
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A  pupil  at  Harwich,  having  the  growing  of  a  one-fourth 
acre  kitchen  garden  as  a  project,  made  a  net  profit  of  $31.27. 
In  addition  to  this  he  paid  himself  $15.20  for  labor.  $6.00 
was  paid  to  his  father  for  horse  labor,  and  $2.00  for  seed 
and  rent  of  the  land. 

Another  pupil  at  Harwich  had  a  one  acre  garden.  He 
made  $75  net,  paid  himself  $18.10  for  labor,  paid  $5.00 
for  rent  and  seed,  and  $1.90  for  horse  labor. 

Still  another  pupil  at  the  same  place  had  a  one-half 
acre  garden.  He  made  a  net  profit  of  only  $12.63  but  paid 
himself  $22.40  for  labor.  He  spent  $4.00  for  seed  and  land 
rent,  and  $1.20  for  horse  labor. 

At  Northhampton  one  student  had  a  hot-bed  project. 
He  made  a  net  profit  of  $11.04,  paid  himself  $3.46  for 
labor,  and  paid  out  to  his  father  $1.73  for  seed  and  rent. 

At  Petersham  one  boy  made  a  net  profit  of  $93.30  on 
one-half  acre  each  of  garden  and  potatoes. 


Conclusions 

Every  high  school  giving  agricultural  courses  should 
own  a  limited  amount  of  land  for  use  in  connection  with 
class  instruction. 

The  function  of  this  "school  farm"  is,  first,  to  provide 
laboratory  material  for  class  use  and  to  serve  as  an  outdoor 
agricultural  laboratory  where  students  put  in  practice 
things  learned  from  books  and  lectures,  see  agricultural 
facts  and  principles  demonstrated,  discover  for  themselves 
agricultural  whys  and  wherefores,  and  carry  on  experi- 
mental exercises  in  the  growing  of  plants,  the  management 
of  soils,  and  other  farm  operations.  A  secondary  function 
of  the  school  farm  is  to  serve  as  "  a  community  contact  point 
for  the  promotion  of  better  farming,"  by  means  of  tests 
of  crop  varieties,  fertilizer  tests,  trials  of  rotation  systems, 
and  demonstrations  of  other  agricultural  facts  or  principles, 
knowledge  or  practice  of  which  would  be  beneficial  locally. 
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Strictly  experimental  work  should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
ordinary  high  school  agricultural  department. 

The  size  of  the  school  farm  need  not  be  large.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  at  present  is  that  two  or  four  acres 
will  prove  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  public  high  school, 
even  where  a  full  four-year  agricultural  course  is  given. 

However,  the  training  afforded  by  the  school  farm  should 
be  supplemented  by  student  agricultural  projects  in  the 
use  of  home  land.  By  the  home  project,  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  high  school  agricultural  work,  is  meant  the 
utilization  of  home  land,  equipment,  and  time,  outside  of 
school  hours,  for  practical  training  supervised  by  the  school. 
Definite  home  projects  in  the  care  of  farm  stock,  the  grow- 
ing of  a  farm  crop,  or  in  other  lines  of  farm  work,  should 
be  undertaken  by  students  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
various  agricultural  courses  of  the  high  school.  The  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  course  should  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  home  project  is  carried  out  as  well  as  upon  the 
school  work  in  the  class-room  and  on  the  school  farm. 

The  advantages  of  home  project  work  are  that  it  provides 
opportimities  for  a  greater  variety  and  greater  amount  of 
practical  agricultural  work  than  could  be  arranged  for  on 
a  small  school  farm;  it  gives  the  student  practice  in  agri- 
cultural operations  under  actual  farm  conditions ;  it  quickens 
his  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  develops  managerial 
ability;  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  "results"  in  agri- 
cultural operations;  and  it  affords  the  agricultural  in- 
structor opportunities  for  acquaintanceship  with  farming 
conditions  and  for  contact  with  the  boys  on  farms  and  with 
adult  farmers.  Finally,  by  utilizing  the  home  project, 
the  amount  of  land  and  equipment  which  is  necessary  for 
the  school  to  provide  is  lessened,  the  cost  of  equipping  the 
school  for  agricultural  work  is  decreased,  and  the  school 
work  is  connected  with  the  home  work  and  practical  agri- 
culture in  an  admirable  way.  School  and  farm — theory 
and  practice — are  intimately  related.  Students  benefit  from 
the  practical,  supervised  training  in  the  best  methods  of 
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carrying  out  a  given  project  under  ordinary  farming  con- 
ditions. The  farmer  benefits  by  seeing  approved  methods 
demonstrated  or  new  methods  tried  out. 

In  vitilizing  land  for  demonstration  purposes,  co-opera- 
tion of  the  local  school,  the  farmers,  and  the  agricultural 
college  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  three.  The 
high  school  agricultural  teacher  is  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  study  and  know  local  conditions  and  needs ;  the 
farmers  can  furnish  land  for  tests  and  demonstrations ;  and 
the  college  can  furnish  expert  advice  and  assistance  when 
needed.* 

Through  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  derived  from 
the  agricultural  teacher — the  man  on  the  ground — the  agri- 
cultural college  is  enabled  to  make  its  work  for  farmers 
follow  their  needs  very  closely.  The  farmer  is  led  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  the  high  school  teacher  and  the 
college  are  trying  to  do  for  the  promotion  of  successful 
agriculture  and  to  avail  himself  of  their  help  and  advice 
when  needed.  The  agricultural  students  of  the  high  school 
are  shown  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
busine.ss  of  farming  as  a  factor  in  success.  Agricultural 
principles  are  fixed  in  students'  minds  by  their  observation 
of  agricultural  facts.  The  agricultural  work  of  the  school 
wins  respect  and  support  because  of  what  it  does  for  the 
community  as  well  as  for  the  pupils. 

Helpful  and  educational  utilization  of  land  in  connection 
with  high  school  instruction  in  agriculture  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  progress 
of  agricultural  education,  improving  local  farming  methods, 
and  insuring  agricultural  progress.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
more  agricultural  teachers  have  been  found  wanting  in 
this  phase  of  their  work  than  in  any  other.     In  order  to 


*  Superintendent  C.  G.  Selvig,  of  the  North  Western  School  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Crookston,  Minne- 
sota, goes  so  far  as  to  say,  * '  The  agricultural  college  of  the  state 
should  supervise  in  an  advisory  relation  the  school  farm,  pupils ' 
home  projects,  and  farmers'  project  work,  to  insure  saneness  in 
method  and  scope  of  work  as  well  as  continuity  of  plan." 
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undertake  it  successfully  the  teacher  must  have  thorough 
training  in  both  technical  and  practical  agriculture.  He 
must  be  alert  and  resourceful.  He  must  have  foresight  and 
energy.  He  must  know  local  agricultural  conditions,  needs, 
possibilities,  and  the  capacity  of  his  students.  Student 
practicums  or  projects  in  the  use  of  land  must  be  suited 
to  the  instructional  needs  of  the  different  agricultural 
courses  of  the  high  school  and  to  individual  students.  Home 
projects  and  demonstrations  on  the  school  farm  or  elsewhere 
must  be  carefully  selected,  practicable,  thoroughly  super- 
vised, their  progress  and  results  accurately  recorded,  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  real  benefit  as  a  demonstration 
to  students  or  the  comuuity  and  to  the  individual  under- 
taking of  work.  All  work  in  the  utilization  of  land  for 
practicums,  projects,  or  demonstrations  must  be  planned 
and  worked  out  with  careful  attention  to  every  detail. 
Only  under  these  conditions  can  benefit  to  students  and 
the  commimity  be  assured  through  the  utilization  of  land 
by  high  schools  teaching  agriculture. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD 


Victor  H.  Henderson 


Governor  Johnson  approved  appropriations  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  as  follows: 

A.  The  State  University  Fund  (for  general  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  University)  for  1915-16,  $998,008;  for  1916-17,  $1,067,- 
868.70. 

B.  Items  in  the  General  Appropriation  Bill: 

1.  Toward  the  support  of  the  University,  $200,000  per  annum. 

2.  For  the  inspection  of  commercial  fungicides  and  insecticides, 
$5000  per  annum. 

3.  For  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $350,000 
per  annum. 

4.  For  the  support  of  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Re- 
search, $12,500  per  annum. 

5.  For  printing  the  University  Building  Bonds,  a  credit  at  the 
State  Printing  Office. 

C.  For  University  Extension,  $20,000  per  annum. 

Acts  were  approved  authorizing  the  University  of  California  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  provides  national  appro- 
priations for  the  building  up  of  the  farm  adviser  system,  and  for 
demonstration  work  throughout  the  United  States  of  improved 
methods  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  An  act  was  approved 
also  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  county  money  for  co-operation 
with  the  farm  adviser  system  and  other  agricultural  extension  work. 

As  passed,  the  act  for  the  State  University  Fund  provides  for 
increase  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  for  two  years. 
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BUDGET  TWO  AND  A  HALF  MILLIONS 

For  the  year  1915-16  the  Regents  have  adopted  a  budget  con- 
templating the  expenditure  of  $2,469,077.62.  Among  the  principal 
sources  of  this  are  the  following:  $1,585,508  from  the  State  of 
California,  $101,000  from  annual  grants  by  the  United  States  to  aid 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  agricultural  experi- 
mentation, and  farm  demonstration  work;  approximately  $237,725 
from  income  on  endowments,  and  approximately  $51,160  from  cur- 
rent gifts  for  maintenance  (including  $21,030  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  for  retiring  allowances  for  professors;  $8250  from  Mr. 
Ogden  Mills  for  the  support  of  the  D.  O.  Mills  Expedition  from 
the  Lick  Observatory  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  $10,500  from 
Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  for  support  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research,  and  recurring  gifts 
from  Mrs.  Hearst  for  work  in  anthropology,  toward  the  salary  of 
the  Supervising  Architect,  the  Hearst  Scholarships,  etc.).  The 
salary  roll  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,145,866. 

MEMORIAL  ENDOWED  TO  DR.  CLAYPOLE 

Dr.  Edith  J.  Claypole,  Research  Associate  in  Pathology  in  the 
University,  died  on  March  26,  1915,  a  martyr  to  science.  For  a 
number  of  years  her  brilliant  talents  as  an  investigator  had  been 
devoted  to  researches  in  immunity.  She  had  made  the  notable 
discovery  of  an  immunity  reaction  test  for  streptothrix,  and  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
she  had  developed  an  improved  method  for  immunization  against 
typhoid,  whereby  by  the  use  of  sensitized  vaccine  immunization 
could  be  completed  by  three  injections  at  intervals  of  two  days, 
instead  of  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  as  had  previously  been  the 
custom,  and  with  practically  no  disagreeable  reactions.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  participating  also  in  very  successful 
experiments  in  the  development  of  new  methods  for  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever.  Her  noble  character,  her  fine  womanliness,  and 
her  notable  scientific  capacity  and  achievement  are  to  be  memor- 
ialized through  the  creation,  by  two  friends  of  the  University,  of 
an  endowment  of  $25,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  maintain  in 
perpetuity  a  position  of  Research  Associate  in  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  California. 

DEATH  OF  ORCHARDIST  GRAUEL 
Emil   F.   Grauel,  Orchard   Foreman   at   the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  died  on   April  1,   1915.     He  had  rendered  valuable  service 
in  the  development  of  the  experimental  and  demonstration  orchards 
at  the  University  Farm, 
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CURRICULUM  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 
A  curriculum  for  the  new  College  of  Letters  and  Science  Tvas 
adopted  by  the  Regents  on  May  11,  through  approval  of  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Academic  Senate: 

Curriculum  for  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
Part  I. — Lower  Division 


Sec. 
tion. 


1. — Units  for  matricula- 


Subjects  Required 

English    (1)    6 

Plane    Geometry    (2)    3 

Elementary  Algebra    (3)   3 

History   (5,   10,   13a,  13&)   3 

Greek,   Latin,   German,  French, 

Spanish   (6,   7,   8,  9,   15)   6 

Advanced     Science      (11,      12b, 

etc.)   3 

Additional  Foreign  Language^ 

or 
Intermediate      or      Advanced 
Mathematics    (4,    12a)    

or 
Additional  Advanced  Science 
Electives    (subjects  4-17)   .....' 

Any  electives  9 

"Advanced"  subjects   [12] 


6 


6 


Total    45 


Sec.  2. — Units  for  Junior  Cer- 
tificate, including  matriculation 
(Matriculation  4.5  plus  Lower 
Division  64-109). 

Required 

A 

Plan   Plan 
Subjects  A        B 

English    6        12 

Mathematics    6        12 

Mathematics   or  Logic   6 

Greek,   Latin  12 

Greek,       Latin,        German, 

French,   Spanish,   Italian    12        12 
Natural   Science    (must  in- 
clude     Laboratory      Sci- 
ence, 6  units)   12        18 

History,  Economics,  Politi- 
cal  Science   9  9 

Military  Science  5  5 

Physical   Education   2  2 

Hygiene  2  2 

Elective   37        37 

Subject  A,  Subject  B  (re- 
quired without  unit 
credit)    

Total    109      109 


Sec.  3. — A  department  or  group  of  departments  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Instruction,  make  require- 
ments in  collateral  subjects  preparatory  to  a  major  subject. 


Part  II. — Upper  Division 

Sec.  1. — In  the  Upper  Division  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  required  to  have  completed  60  units  of 
work,  of  which  36  units  shall  be  in  major  courses. 

Sec.  2. — A  group  elective  of  12  units  of  major  work  in  one 
department  shall  be  selected  from  departments:  1-34,  40.  (See 
Circular  of  Information,  August,  1914,  p.  102.) 
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Sec.  3. — A  major  of  24  or  more  units  may  be  selected  in  one 
department,  but  in  certain  cases  work  in  allied  departments  ap- 
proved by  the  major  department  may  be  counted  for  the  major. 
[This  clause  was  added  subsequent  to  the  Eegents'  meeting  of 
May  11.] 

Sec.  4. — Honors  may  be  conferred  only  on  students  who  shall 
have  completed  the  major  with  distinction. 

See.  0. — The  major  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  graduation  pro- 
gramme in  the  Honors  List. 

Sec.  6. — Honorable  mention  with  the  Junior  Certificate  shall  not 
reduce  the  number  of  units  in  the  Upper  Division. 

Sec.  7. — Existing  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing 
shall  remain  in  force. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICINE 
An  offer  to  give  the  entire  property  of  their  homoeopathic 
medical  school  and  hospital  to  the  University  of  California  if  the 
University  would  make  instruction  in  homoeopathic  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  an  elective  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School  was  received  by  the  Eegents  from  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Instruction,  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred  by  the  Eegents,  held  a  series  of  conferences 
with  Dr.  James  W.  Ward,  Dean  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  the  Pacific,  and  a  committee  of  directors  of  the  college  or  hos- 
pital, including  Messrs.  Marshal  Hale,  F.  G.  Sanborn,  William  H. 
Jordan,  and  Dr.  Law.  The  outcome  was  the  plan  that  the  hospital 
should  remain  under  its  present  ownership  and  the  college  property 
be  accepted  by  the  University,  the  homoeopaths  to  provide  support 
for  two  years  to  come  for  homoeopathic  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics as  elective  work  in  the  Medical  School,  and  their  own 
college  to  cease  instruction  on  the  graduation  of  the  students  already 
enrolled. 

NEW  EEGENTS 
John  M.  Eshleman,  '02,  President  of  the  Associated  Students  in 
1901-02,  and  until  recently  President  of  the  California  Eailroad 
Commission,  now  a  Eegent  ex  officio  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
California,  sat  with  the  Board  of  Eegents  for  the  first  time  on 
May  11.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  John  M.  Perry  of  Stockton  took 
his  seat  as  a  Eegent  ex  officio,  having  been  elected  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  on  April  2,  1915,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  A.  Lowndes  Scott. 
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CHARTER  DAY 

Charter  Day,  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  chartering 
of  the  University  by  the  State,  was  celebrated  March  23  with 
Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as 
speaker  of  the  day.  An  honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  ex-  '89,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  Charter  Day  evening  the  annual  Faculty  Research  Lecture 
was  delivered  by  Armin  O.  Leuschner,  Director  of  the  Students' 
Observatory.  Professor  Leuschner  expounded  bis  remarkable  sim- 
plification of  methods  for  determining  the  orbits  of  comets,  methods 
which  enormously  reduce  labor  and  yet  greatly  increase  promptness 
and  accuracy  of  results.  Professor  Leuschner  in  March  was  notified 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
"Watson  Medal  for  distinguished  achievement  in  astronomy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Vice-President's  party  were  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  C.  Miller,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon. 
William  Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Judge 
William  Bailey  Lamar,  member  of  the  United  States  Commission 
for  the  Exposition. 


ALUMNI  REUNION 

A  most  successful  general  gathering  of  the  alumni  was  the 
special  event  of  Commencement  Week.  Thanks  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  an  undergraduate  committee  of  which  Joseph  H. 
Wadsworth,  '16,  was  chairman,  there  was  such  a  gathering  of 
alumni  as  never  before  had  assembled  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  celebration  began  with  an  afternoon  reception  at  the 
California  Building  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  followed  by  dinners 
of  alumni  assembled  either  as  individual  classes  or  as  contemporary 
groups.  So  successful  had  the  afternoon  the  dansant  proved  that  the 
alumni  returned  in  great  throngs  that  evening  to  the  ballroom  of 
the  California  Building  and  danced  and  foregathered  until  mid- 
night. The  next  day.  May  8,  the  alumni  came  flocking  back  to  the 
Berkeley  campus,  partook  of  a  barbecue,  served  under  the  oaks 
near  the  Football  Statue,  saw  student  Spanish  dances  and  Spanish 
sports  and  a  Freshman-Sophomore  tug-of-war  and  "water  fight" 
on  the  old  baseball  field  west  of  California  Hall,  went  to  a  student 
afternoon  dance  in  Harmon  Gymnasium,  and  then  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Greek  Theatre.  In  the  middle  of  the  Greek  Theatre 
exercises  a  heavy  rain  began  to  pour.     President  Wheeler  proposed 
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adjournment  to  the  Harmon  Gymnasium.  Undiscouraged  by  storm, 
practically  the  entire  assemblage  betook  itself  to  the  Gymnasium, 
and  there  the  exercises  were  concluded.  The  speakers  were  Presi- 
dent Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Regent  Chester  H.  Rowell,  and  Professor  H.  Morse 
Stephens. 

That  evening  a  large  proportion  of  the  fraternities  and  house 
clubs  held  reunion  dinners  for  their  alumni.  The  day  was  to  have 
ended  with  the  Senior  Extravaganza  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  for 
which  special  sections  of  seats  had  been  reserved  for  the  alumni, 
but  the  heavy  rain  forced  postponement,  a  fact  which  made  the 
fraternity  alumni  reunions  all  the  more  successful  and  enjoyable. 


COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Theatre  May  12, 
with  a  Commencement  address  by  President  Wheeler  and  with 
speeches  by  Benjamin  Webb  Wheeler,  College  of  Letters  and  Science; 
Catharine  De  Motte,  College  of  Letters  and  Science;  John  Hezekiah 
Levy,  College  of  Letters  and  Science;  and  John  Peter  Buwalda, 
College  of  Natural  Science.  The  University  Medal  was  conferred 
on  Rene  Guillou,  as  ' '  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  gradu- 
ating class." 

Degrees  were  conferred  to  the  number  of  968,  that  is,  twice  as 
many  as  in  1906-07,  when  482  were  conferred,  and  75  more  than 
for  1913-14,  when  the  figure  of  893  established  a  new  record.  Of 
the  968  degrees  conferred,  the  distribution  was  as  follows:  Bach- 
elor, 711;  Master,  119;  Juris  Doctor,  20;  Ph.D.,  22;  degrees  for 
graduates  in  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  from  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law,  88;  Graduate  in  Architecture,  3;  Certificate  in 
Public  Health,  5. 

It  was  announced  at  Commencement  that  honors  had  been  won 
by  the  following  members  of  the  graduating  class: 

Anatomy — Harold  Homer  Hitchcock,  Fred  Gooding  Holmes,  Ralph 
Rabinowitz. 

Architecture — Helen  Folwell  Cummins,  Lewis  Gerstle  Mack. 

Drawing — Esther  Cooley,  Gladys  Louise  Deming. 

Economics — Niles  Olsen  Millar,  Orville  Rae  Miller,  Clara  Estelle 
Mortenson. 

Education — Frederick  L.  Schmutzler,  Rena  Whelan. 

English — Lois  Laughlin  McQuaid,  Luther  Bunyan  Moore. 

French — Bertha  Elizabeth  de  Laguna,  John  Hezekiah  Levy. 
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Geology — John  Abram  Hendricks. 

German — Edith  Latimer,  Katharine  Eachel  McCreery,  Alma  Blaine 
Powell. 

Greek — Alexandra  Helen  Damianakes. 

History — Hazel  Greenlief  Gibson,  Lucy  May  Gidney,  Helen  Man 
Hodghead,  Elmer  Prichard  Kayser,  Anita  Moffett,  Curtis  Dion 
O 'Sullivan,  Margaret  Stewart,  Jessie  Josephine  Todman. 

Hygiene — Margaret  Isabel  Beattie,  Ida  May  Stevens. 

Jurisprudence — Jacob  Goldberg,  Hugh  Samuel  Johnson,  John 
Hezekiah  Levy,  Oscar  Charles  Parkinson,  William  Ashley  Sitton, 
Matt  Wahrhaftig,  Francis  Hamrick  Wilson. 

Latin — Clara  Rita  Domonoske. 

Mathematics — Marie  Helen  Costello,  Bessie  Beryl  Heath. 

Nutrition — Delphine  Margaret  Terrier,  Precious  Mabel  Nelson, 
Ella  Louise  Eau. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology — Jessie  Ernestine  Stickel,  Ruth  Lo- 
villa  Stone. 

Philosophy — Phyllis  Ackerman,  Mabel  Evelyn  Bontz,  Elizabeth 
Page,  Dorothy  Rieber. 

Political  Science — Eugene  King  Sturgis. 
Psychology — Rose  Eleanor  Wolf. 

Zoology— Charles  Lewis  Camp,  Georgine  Elisabeth  Bohn  Chris- 
tiansen, Henry  Homer  Collins,  Irwin  Clement  Schumacher. 

Chemistry— Erie  Arlington  Brock,  Robert  Alexander  Dunham, 
Martin  Joseph  Gavin,  Ernest  Frederick  Thoenges. 

Civil  Engineering — Ellert  Lewis  McGrath,  Raymond  Matthew, 
Kenyon  Llewellyn  Reynolds,  Paul  Albon  Swafford. 

Mining— Allan  Bruce  Marquand,  metallurgy;  Bernard  Thompson 
Rocca,  economic  geology. 

Mechanics- Charles  Field  Ball,  John  Gilbert  Ferguson,  Rene 
Guillou,  Archibald  Cedric  Moorhead,  Josiah  Arven  Polhemus,  Jr. 

Agriculture— Arthur  William  Christie,  Irving  Franklin  Davis, 
Ralph  Earl  Doty,  Duncan  Dunning,  George  S.  Fredericks,  Glen 
Gardner  Hahn,  Charles  Winfield  Hartranft,  Henry  Atherton  Lee, 
Western  Logan,  Marguerite  Slater,  Carl  Julius  Williams,  Harold 
Hewett  Yost. 
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Among  the  prizes  announced  on  Commencement  day  were  the 
Bonnheim  Dissertation  Prizes,  given  by  Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim  of 
Sacramento,  as  follows:  Upper  Division — Carl  Blick  Beals,  '16; 
Catharine  De  Motte,  '15;  Paul  Longstreth  Fussell,  '16,  and  John 
Hezekiah  Levy,  '15;  Lower  Division — Harold  Anthony  Hyde,  '17; 
Viola  Lula  Lockhart,  '18;  Calmur  John  Struble,  '17,  and  Pierre 
Jaqua  Walker,   '18. 

The  Bonnheim  Discussion  Prize,  also  given  by  Mr.  Bonnheim: 
Upper  Division — John  Hezekiah  Levy,  '15;  Lower  Division  Veola 
Lockhart,  '18,  with  Honorable  Mention  to  Pierre  Jaqua  Walker,  '18. 

The  Bryce  Historical  Essay  Prize,  founded  by  Regent  Rudolph 
J.  Taussig,  to  Constance  Douglas,   '15. 

The  Newman  Hall  Essay  Prize,  given  by  the  Alumni  Council  of 
the  Newman  Club,  to  Mary  Pius  Carroll,  '14;  the  Irving  Prize, 
given  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Irving,  '79,  to  Roger  Fulton  Goss,  '16,  for  a 
comic  sketch. 

The  Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  Prize  in  Poetry,  supported  by 
endowment  given  by  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  Thomas  Gordon  Luke, 
'15,  with  Honorable  Mention  to  Sidney  Coe  Howard,  '15. 

The  Richardson  Latin  Translation  Prize,  maintained  by  the 
income  of  an  endowment  given  by  the  late  Professor  George  Moray 
Richardson,  to  Charles  Josef  Carey,  '17. 

The  military  commissions  were  conferred  by  Governor  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  the  commission  as  Colonel  going  to  Benjamin  Webb 
Wheeler,  whose  company  had  won  the  banner  in  the  competitive 
drill  a  few  weeks  before. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  delivered  May  10  by  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  was 
on  *  •'  Internationalism  and  the  Scholar. ' ' 


SENIORS  ENDOW  REINHARDT  MEMORIAL 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Commencement  Day  was  that  the 
Class  of  1915  handed  to  President  Wheeler  thirty  insurance  policies, 
for  a  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the  lives  of  thirty  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class.  The  class  has  pledged  itself  to  meet 
the  premiums  on  these  policies.  Each  policy  will  mature  twenty  years 
after  the  graduation  of  the  class,  as  the  policies  are  based  on  an 
endowment  plan.  No  more  significant  gift  has  ever  been  made  to 
the  University  than  this  testimony  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  from 
its  own  students.  Sidney  Coe  Howard  and  Paul  Cadman  were 
particularly  identified  with  Ihe  ineei)tion  and  realization  of  the  jjlan. 
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HONORS  TO  FACULTY  MEN 

Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory  has  been  honored 
by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  with  election  as  Foreign 
Member.  Dr.  Campbell  has  served  this  year  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  high  honor  of  the  award  of  a  prize  of  1500  francs  has 
been  conferred  upon  Gilbert  Chinard,  Professor  of  French,  by  the 
French  Academy  for  his  book  ' '  L  'Amerique  et  le  reve  exotique  dans 
la  litterature  frangaise  au  XVIIe  et  au  XVIIIe  siecle. " 

A  WAR  COLLECTION 

A  "War  Collection"  is  being  assembled  by  the  University  of 
books,  i^amphlets,  letters,  postcards,  photographs,  personal  narra- 
tives, etc.,  having  to  do  with  the  Great  War  in  Europe.  The 
friends  of  the  University  have  been  asked  to  send  to  the  "War 
Collection  Committee,"  in  care  of  the  University  Library,  any- 
thing of  this  sort  which  they  may  feel  willing  to  contribute.  Since 
ephemeral  material  disappears  with  astonishing  rapidity,  future 
historians  will  doubtless  be  grateful  to  the  University  for  having 
tried  in  season  to  gather  together  materials  such  as  this,  which  so 
well  reflect  the  state  of  mind  of  the  day  and  the  psychology  of 
participants  in  these  great  world  events.  The  War  Collection 
Committee  consists  of  Professors  H.  Morse  Stephens,  C.  G.  Chinard, 
George  R.  Noyes,  J.  H.  Senger,  and  Frederick  J.  Teggart. 

CLASS  FUNDS 

On  numerous  occasions  trust  funds  have  been  offered  to  the 
University  by  various  classes.  The  Regents  on  May  11  definitely 
announced  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  accept  such 
class  funds  provided  that  the  rate  of  income  thereon  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  determination  by  the  Regents  from  time  to  time,  and 
provided  also  it  be  understood  that  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  class,  or  at  such  prior  time  as  the  class 
may  determine,  the  income  of  the  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  some 
purpose  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUBS 

A  co-operative  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  United 

States   Department   of   Agriculture   for   the   development   of   boys' 

and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  in  California.     During  1915-16  $4700 

will  be  expended  upon  this  work,  half  being  provided  by  each  party. 
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Sixtv-five  California  high  schools  now  have  such  agricultural  clubs. 
During  1914-15  approximately  $4000  has  come  from  private  sources 
for  this  work,  an  amount  which  next  year  is  expected  to  double. 

NEW  HOSPITAL  BEGUN 

The  first  contracts  have  now  been  let  for  the  new  University 
Hospital,  to  be  erected  west  of  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  at 
the  Affiliated  College  site,  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $615,000,  this  having  been  provided  through  gifts 
from  a  number  of  different  friends  of  the  University.  Of  the  215 
beds,  one-fourth  each  are  to  be  assigned  to  medicine,  surgery, 
gynecology  and  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  children. 

The  dispensary  service  of  the  Medical  School  has  now  increased 
to  the  rate  of  60,000  per  annum. 

The  next  great  needs  of  the  University  Hospital  are  at  least 
two  millions  for  endowment,  and  a  ''Nurses'  Home,"  permanent 
and   adequate. 

WOMEN'S  ATHLETIC  FIELD 
The  women's  athletic  field,  with  its  swimming  pool,  six  basket- 
ball courts,  and  other  features,  occupjang  the  space  between  Hearst 
Hall  and  the  Infirmary  garden,  was  dedicated  April  13  with 
addresses  by  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Dean  David  P. 
Barrows,  Professor  Maude  Cleveland,  Miss  Ysabel  Forker,  Miss 
Sophia  McEntyre,  and  Miss  Anita  Sheffield. 

CLASSROOM  BUILDING  AT  THE  FARM 
A  new  classroom  building  has  now  been  erected  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50,000,  this  having 
been  provided  by  special  State  appropriation.  The  building  houses 
the  University  Farm  library  and  contains  also  six  classrooms,  an 
assembly  hall,  and  various  offices.  The  building  is  of  wood  frame 
brick  veneered. 

STUDENT  HONORS 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant!"  is  the  meaning  of  an 
invitation  from  President  Wheeler  to  a  student  to  speak  at  the 
closing  University  Meeting  of  each  year.  The  undergraduates 
who  spoke  this  spring  in  Harmon  Gymnasium  on  April  16  are  as 
follows:  Paul  F.  Cadman,  Victor  H.  Doyle,  Harry  L.  Dunn,*  E.  J. 
Fenstermacher,  Rene  Guillou,*  Sidney  C.  Howard,  J.  H.  Levy, 
Colis  Mitchum,  Sophia  McEntyre,  Harvey  Roney,  Paul  E.  Peabody, 
Hertha  Todd,  D.   G.  Vedder,  and   Leslie  Wilde. 

*  Invited  but  excused  from  speaking. 
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Golden  Bear,  the  Senior  Order,  has  elected  to  membership  the 
following: 

From  the  Faculty:    Professor  Charles  Derleth,  Jr. 

From  the  Alumni:  Irwin  Johnson  Muma,  of  the  Class  of  '00, 
and  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  LL.D.,   '13. 

As  an  Honorary  Member:    Eegent  Rudolph  J.  Taussig. 

From  the  Senior  Class  (the  Class  of  1915):  Elmer  Granville 
Burland,  George  S.  Jones,  James  Hamilton  Todd,  and  Dwight 
Gregory  Vedder. 

From  the  Junior  Class  (the  Class  of  1916):  Samuel  Adair, 
Leslie  Hollis  Brigham,  John  Lendell  Browning,  Philip  Conley, 
Waldemar  Adolph  Falck,  Thomas  Edward  Gay,  Roger  Fulton  Goss, 
Lloyd  Nelson  Hamilton,  Kenneth  Aurand  Hayes,  Mathew  Emery 
Hazeltine,  John  Cary  Howard,  Ludwig  Frank  Ernest  Langer, 
William  Thomas  McFie,  Percy  Albert  Mills,  Osgood  Murdock, 
Theodore  Lunt  Preble,  Cecil  Hoke  Straub,  Charles  Edward  Street, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Hilton  Wadsworth,  and  Jean  Carter  Witter. 

The  spring  elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  scholarship  honor 
society,  were  as  follows:  From  the  Juniors  (Class  of  1916):  Paul 
Longstreth  Fussell,  Kathleen  Harnett,  Robert  Mack  Light,  and 
Esther  Roth;  from  the  Seniors  (Class  of  1915):  Edith  Merryl  Bell, 
Hazel  Ada  Bell,  Marguerite  Jamie  Butterfield,  Florence  Harriet 
Cadman,  Ruth  Browning  Compton,  Marie  Helen  Costello,  Minnie 
Marguerite  Cron,  Bertha  Marie  Culvyhouse,  Bertha  Elizabeth  de 
Laguna,  Catherine  de  Motte,  Jane  Willamina  Dennison,  Clara  Rita 
Domonoske,  Alta  Duncan,  Hazel  Greenlief  Gibson,  Lucy  May  Gidney, 
Jacob  Harry  Hoffman,  Maybelle  Lena  Hudson,  Elmer  Prichard 
Kayser,  Maryly  Ida  Krusi,  John  Hezekiah  Levy,  Edith  Elizabeth 
Locan,  Myrtle  Lovdal,  Katharine  Rachel  McCreery,  Anita  Moflfett, 
Daphne  Irene  Moody,  Marian  Nowell,  Curtis  Dion  O 'Sullivan, 
Elizabeth  Page,  Oscar  Charles  Parkinson,  Gladys  Aileen  Phelan, 
Alma  Blaine  Powell,  Ralph  Rabinowitz,  Caroline  Rehfisch,  Dorothy 
Rieber,  Charles  Donald  Shane,  William  Ashley  Sitton,  Mildred 
Kinney  Smith,  Emily  Forbes  Stewart,  Margaret  Stewart,  Cora  Viola 
Wampfler,  Chandler  Paul  Ward,  Benj.  Webb  Wheeler,  Florence 
Whyte,  Anne  Woodberry. 

Beta  Kappa  Alpha,  the  biological  honor  society,  initiated  the 
following  members  on  Ajn-il  3:  S.  B.  Freeborn,  Instructor  in 
Entomology;  I.  C.  Schumacher,  Assistant  in  Zoology;  C.  W.  Wilson, 
A.  D.  Drew  and  LeGrand  Wooley,  graduate  students;  G.  O.  Shinji, 
'12;  Mabel  Lockhart,  '12;  J.  N.  Kendall,  '14;  Dora  Lemon,  '14; 
J.  D.  McDonald,  '14;  W.  L.  Chandler,  '14;  L.  D.  Dice,  '14;  B.  H. 
Pratt,   '14;  Jessie  Quisno,   '14;  C.  L.  Schmidt,   '14;  R.  W.  Binkley, 
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'15;  Ebba  Braese,  '15;  H.  H.  Collins,  '15;  Helen  Gilkey,  '15 
H.  H.  Hitchcock,  '15;  Sidney  Olsen,  '15;  Ealph  Rabinowitz,  '15 
Pirie  Davidson,  '16;  C.  L.  Moody,  '16;  Dorothy  Rogers,  '16 
Katherine  Rogers,   '16,  and  J.  G.  McQuarrie,   '18. 

Sigma  Kappa  Alpha,  the  women's  history  honor  society,  elected 
the  following  Seniors:  Hazel  Gibson,  Lucy  Gidney,  Helen  Hodghead, 
Anita  Moffet,  Margaret  Stewart,  and  Jessie  Todman. 

Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  engineering  honor  society,  on  March  9  initi- 
ated the  following  new  members.  Honorary-^Regent  John  A. 
Britton,  Herman  Schnssler,  and  F.  R.  Muhs;  H.  M.  Stafford,  '16; 
R.  M.  Barnes,  '16;  L.  F.  Danger,  '16;  Walter  Dryer,  '16;  W.  G, 
Farnlacher,  '16;  M.  M.  Mclntire,  '16;  R.  S.  Quick,  '16;  E.  C.  Wood- 
ruff,  '16;  H.  D.  Partsch,   '16,  and  O.  R.  Marston,  '16. 

THE   ASSOCIATED   STUDENTS 

Charles  Edward  Street  was  elected  President  of  the  Associated 
Students  for  1915-16  and  Vera  Georgeson  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Women  Students. 

The  proposal  that  payment  of  membership  fee  in  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  California  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, and  required  of  all  students  of  the  University,  was  voted 
down  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one  at  a  special  student  election.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  however,  that  hereafter  the  fee  for  membership 
in  the  Associated  Students  shall  be,  not  $2.50  for  each  half-year, 
but  $4  per  annum.  In  the  past  the  membership  of  the  Associated 
Students  has  been  larger  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring  term,  because 
the  privilege  of  attendance  at  football  games  was  more  sought 
after  than  that  of  attendance  at  baseball  and  track  events.  As 
heretofore,  every  member  of  tne  Associated  Students  is  to  receive 
the  Daily  Californian  without  further  cost,  a  custom  of  great 
value  to  the  University,  since  the  Californian  thus  serves  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  students  thoroughly  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  undergraduate  life  and  opinion. 

ORIGINAL  STUDENT  PLAYS 
The  Partheneia,  the  ' '  Masque  of  Maidenhood, ' '  presented  in 
the  Faculty  Club  glade  every  spring  by  the  women  students,  was 
given  on  April  9.  It  was  ' '  The  Queen 's  Masque, ' '  written  by  Mary 
Van  Orden,  '06,  with  original  music  by  Charles  L.  Seeger,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  and  others.  The  masque  was  of  unusual  poetic 
merit  and  dramatic  excellence.  The  costuming  and  production, 
for  which  Porter  Garnett  was  responsible,  constituted  one  of  the 
most  memorable  achievements  in  the  State 's  rich  tradition  of  creative 
work  in  the  outdoor  drama. 
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"Bagdad,"  a  highly  original,  well-constructed,  and  absorbingly 
interesting  play,  written  by  Kenneth  Perkins,  '14,  was  produced 
by  the  English  Club  on  March  30.  With  great  skill  he  worked  out 
the  ingenious  device  of  having  the  happenings  of  his  plot  presented 
twice,  once  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  malicious  woman,  and 
once  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  her  more  amiable  husband. 

Uninterrupted  rain  caused  postponement  of  the  Class  Day 
Extravaganza  from  day  to  day  until  finally,  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  May  11,  the  Senior  Class  declared  that  it  would  give  its 
Class  Day  play  even  though  the  heavens  fell,  and  they  fell!  An 
audience  of  approximately  4000  sat  in  the  Greek  Theatre  in  un- 
interrupted torrents  of  rain  for  three  hours  and  watched  a  cast 
of  some  two  hundred  students,  exposed,  despite  the  meager  canvas 
stretched  overhead,  to  practically  all  the  rigor  of  the  storm! 
So  they  presented  "Fiat  Lux,"  by  Sidney  Coe  Howard,  '15,  and 
Frederick  Schiller  Faust,  '15.  This  extravaganza  in  originality, 
literary  merit,  and  spectacular  quality,  and  in  the  excellence  of 
its  original  music  set  new  standards  for  the  traditional  Class  Day 
type. 

UNDEEGEADUATE  JOUENALISM 
"Brass  Tacks"  was  founded  as  a  weekly  journal  several  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  students  whose  purpose  was  to  develop  among 
the  students  interest  in  political,  economic,  and  social  problems 
of  the  day,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  practice  of  good  exposi- 
tory writing.  During  its  somewhat  troubled  career,  "Brass  Tacks" 
at  times  decended  to  be  merely  a  warmed-over  chronicle  of  athletic 
events  and  campus  happenings,  while  at  other  times  its  pages  were 
adorned  with  excellent  discussion  of  the  world's  problems,  good 
dramatic  criticism,  and  excellent  special  articles  by  members  of 
the  faculty  and  alumni.  Finally  those  responsible  for  "Brass 
Tacks"  agreed  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Students  on  a  plan  of  reorganization  by  which  an  advisory  com- 
mittee was  constituted,  to  be  of  aid  to  Editor  Edward  C.  Garcia 
and  Manager  Eandall  M.  Dorton,  this  advisory  committee  consisting 
of  Harry  Dunn,  Ben.  D.  Knapp  and  Homer  Havermale.  The 
object  of  the  reorganization  is  to  make  "Brass ;  Tacks"  more 
thoroughly  representative  of  general  campus  feeling  and  more 
genuinely   a   leader   of   opinion. 

J.   D.    Eeinhardt,    '14,   has   been    made   Student    Editor   of   the 
California  Law  Eeview. 

Philip  Conley  was  appointed  Editor  of  the  Californian  for  the 
fall  of  1915. 
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L.  F.  Krusi  has  been  elected  Editor  of  the  1917  Blue  and  Gold, 
and  F.  W.  Stewart  Manager. 

Anita  Moffett,  '15,  won  the  English  Club 's  essay  contest  with 
an  essay  on  H.  G.  Wells. 

John  Eobert  Bruce,  '17,  won  the  annual  English  Club  short-story 
contest  with  a  tale  entitled  "Sealed  Happiness."  Honorable  men- 
tion was  given  to  Herbert  Edwin  Hall,   '16. 

E.  G.  Burland  was  designated  as  Manager  of  the  Californian 
for  1915-16. 

The  Press  Club,  organized  in  the  fall  of  1915,  held  a  number 
of  successful  dinners  during  the  spring.  Among  the  guests  who 
spoke  to  the  members  at  the  dinners  of  the  club  were  Regent 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  Editor  of  the  Fresno  Republican;  George  Ran- 
dolph Chester,  the  creator  of  "Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford";  Peter 
B.  Kyne,  writer  of  much  excellent  fiction;  George  Hough  Perry,  who 
as  Director  of  Publicity  for  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  achieved 
for  it  more  Tsddespread  publicity  than  had  ever  been  secured  for 
any  previous  world 's  fair,  and  G.  French  Strother,  Managing  Editor 
of  The  World's  Work. 


THE  CARNOT  MEDAL 

The  Carnot  Medal,  offered  annually  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin  for  a  debate  on  some  subject  drawn  from  contemporary 
French  life,  was  won  by  J.  F.  Elder,  '16,  of  Stanford,  on  April  9. 
California  was  represented  by  Eugene  K.  Sturgis,  '15;  Paul  L. 
Fussel,  '16,  and  R.  H.  Scott,  '15,  while  J.  E.  Johnston,  '16,  was 
alternate. 


Y.   M.   C.   A.   AIDS   ROY  SERVICE 

By  a  campaign  held  in  March  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  raised 
a  thousand  dollars  as  a  contribution  toward  the  work  of  Roy 
Service,  '02,  famous  in  his  undergraduate  days  as  track  captain, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  past  stationed  in  Cheng  Tu,  China, 
where  he  has  done  a  great  work  for  civilization  through  building 
up  a  technical  and  trades  school,  medical  missionary  work,  and 
many  agencies  for  the  spread  of  Occidental  civilization  among 
the  Chinese. 
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AGEICULTUKAL  STUDENTS'  LABOE  DAY 

The  Agricultural  Club,  composed  of  students  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  held  a  labor  day  on  March  13.  Plans  devised  by 
J.  W.  Gregg,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture, 
were  executed  for  paths,  a  lawn,  the  planting  of  some  six  hundred 
shrubs  about  the  new  Agriculture  Hall,  and  tree  dentistry  for  the 
"Hilgard   Tree." 

BIG   C   CIRCUS   ABANDONED 

The  "Big  C  Circus,"  celebrated  by  many  college  generations 
as  a  means  of  raising  funds  to  send  the  track  team  East,  was  this 
year  abandoned,  for  one  thing  because  it  had  been  decided  not  to 
send  the  track  team  forth  for  eastern  competition,  and  for  another 
because  this  assemblage  of  undergraduate  sideshows,  while  exceed- 
ingly diverting,  had  not  proved  creditable  to  the  University. 

ATHLETIC  EELATIONS  WITH  STANFORD  DISCONTINUED 
Athletic  relations  have  been  broken  off  between  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  California,  and  Rugby  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
American  game.  There  will  be  no  "  Big  Game ' '  next  fall  between  the 
two  neighbors,  nor  will  their  other  customary  annual  athletic  con- 
tests be  held.  The  break  came  because  Stanford  refused  to  accede 
to  the  proposal  of  the  University  of  California  students  that  Fresh- 
men be  excluded  from  all  'varsity  athletic  teams.  Greatly  regret- 
ting the  breaking  of  the  cherished  tradition  of  California-Stanford 
contests,  the  University  of  California  students  were  nevertheless 
solidly  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  California  universities  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  lower  standard  of  athletic  behavior  than  the  other 
leading  universities  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is  fundamentally 
the  best  practice  of  the  best  American  universities  to  say  that  no 
freshman  shall  be  admitted  to  a  place  on  a  'varsity  team.  On  every- 
thing else  the  California  men  were  willing  to  make  any  reason- 
able concession,  but  on  this  one  matter  of  athletic  morals  they  felt 
it  far  better  to  break  off  relations  than  any  longer  to  yield  in 
asking  a  reform  earnestly  sought  for  many  years  past. 

SOME  ATHLETIC  MATTERS 
An  "Indoor  Sports  Carnival"  was  held  outdoors  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  on  March  27  to  raise  funds  for  the  construction  of  hand- 
ball courts  on  the  campus.  The  judges  of  the  occasion  awarded 
to  J.  M.  Howson,  '17,  the  honor  of  designation  as  possessed  of 
the  best  all-round  athletic  abilitv  demonstrated  on  this  occasion. 
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Pi  Kappa  Alpha  won  the  interfraternity  basket-ball  champion- 
ship, at  the  end  of  a  series  which  twenty-eight  fraternities  had 
entered,  by  defeating  Beta  Theta  Pi  by  49  to  18. 

California  won  the  annual  baseball  series  from  Stanford  by  scores 
of  6-0  and  5-4. 

The  result  of  the  California  'Varsity  baseball  season  was  thir- 
teen victories,  six  defeats,  and  one  tie. 

The  'Varsity  baseball  team  was  successful  in  every  game  it 
played  in  Southern  California.  The  scores  were  as  follows:  Against 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  7-5;  Redlands,  6-3;  Pomona, 
9-4,  and  Occidental,  7-6. 

Samuel  Adair  was  elected  captain  of  the  'Varsity  baseball  team 
for  1916. 

The  new  $80,000  running  track  was  formally  opened  on  April  3, 
1915,  by  a  meet  between  the  California  'Varsity  and  a  track  team 
from  the  University  of  Illinois.  Regent  John  A.  Britton,  President 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  Adolph  Cheek,  and  Walter  Christie  delivered 
addresses  upon  this  occasion.  The  score  was  71  to  51  in  favor  of 
California. 

Stanford  defeated  California  in  the  annual  track  meet  by  a 
score  of  62  to  60. 

On  March  29,  1915,  the  California  'Varsity  track  team  defeated 
the  combined  teams  of  Occidental  and  Pomona  colleges  by  a  score 
of  112-19. 

The  'Varsity  track  team  defeated  the  University  of  Southern 
California  by  84%  to  371/3. 

At  a  track  meet  on  April  24  the  Freshmen  were  winners  with 
a  score  of  81Vi>  against  Southern  California,  35%;  Nevada,  19^^; 
St.  Mary's,  6%;  and  the  University  Farm,  5. 

The  Freshman  track  team  defeated  the  University  of  Southern 
California  by  73  to  49. 

In  the  intercollegiate  regatta  between  Stanford,  Washington, 
and  California,  Stanford  was  the  victor,  Washington  second,  and 
California  third.  Stanford  also  won  the  Freshman  crew  race,  Wash- 
ington being  second  and  California  third. 

California  won  the  intercollegiate  tennis  tournament  with  Stan- 
ford on  April  9-10  by  a  straight  score  of  five  matches. 

The  California  tennis  team  defeated  the  University  of  Southern 
California  by  four  matches  on  March  31. 

R.  L.  Lipman  was  chosen  tennis  captain  for  1915-16. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander  gave  toward  the  support  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  during  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1914,  $4040. 

An  alumnus  has  subscribed  $1200  as  an  addition  to  the  endow- 
ment for  the  Alumnus  Book  Fund,  the  income  to  be  divided  equally 
between  purchases  of  books  in  the  three  fields  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  belles  lettres. 

The  Associated  Women  Students  have  given  $1000  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  eventual  use  toward  providing  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  women  students,  or  for  any  other  object  of  University  benefit 
which  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon  by  the  Prytanean  Society. 
For  the  present  the  income  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim  has  offered  to  present  to  the  University 
property  valued  at  $70,000,  as  endowment  for  the  Bonnheim  Schol- 
arships. It  is  his  intention  that  the  fund  shall  eventually  be 
brought  to  a  total  of  $160,000.  For  many  years  Mr.  Bonnheim  has 
been  a  fairy  godfather  for  a  host  of  young  men  and  women  whom 
he  has  not  only  provided  with  a  chance  to  go  to  college  but  with 
precious  gifts  of  friendly  encouragement  and  personal  sympathy 
and  kindliness. 

Mr.  Bonnheim  gave  $90  to  provide  for  the  Bonnheim  Essay 
Prizes  and  the  Bonnheim  Discussion  Prizes  for  the  Lower  Division 
Bonnheim  Contests  of  1915.  Mr.  Bonnheim 's  annual  gift  for  this 
purpose  is  $250. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Brush  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  invented  and 
developed  the  Brush  electric  light  system,  has  presented  to  the  Lick 
Observatory  a  very  complete  stereopticon  and  accessories  and  an 
unusually  excellent  camera  for  landscape  and  other  photography. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cebrian  has  made  an  additional  gift  of  181  volumes 
of  Spanish  literature,  lexicography,  bibliography,  science,  and  fine 
arts,  many  of  them  rare  and  of  unique  value. 

The  Class  of  1915  has  given  insurance  policies  for  $1000  each 
on  thirty  members  of  the  class  and  has  guaranteed  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  these  policies  for  the  twenty  years  until  they  mature. 
They  are  on  the  endowment  plan.  The  proceeds  are  to  constitute 
the  George  Frederick  Reinhardt  Memorial  Fund. 

The  classes  of  1916,  1917,  and  1918  have  pledged  themselves  to 
a  like  undertaking. 

William  R.  Davis,  '74,  has  bequeathed  to  the  University  $6000 
as  endowment  for  a  scholarship,  "to  aid  such  deserving  student 
of  the  University  of  California  in  good  standing  as  the  board  shall 
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designate  and  find  in  need  of  such  benefit.  Should  the  board  at 
any  time  find  that  the  student  so  designated  has  withdrawn  or 
been  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  University,  or  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  such  aid,  or  has  died  or  become  idle,  indifferent,  dissi- 
pated, or  dissolute,  or  from  any  cause  unworthy  in  the  judgment 
of  said  board  ...  of  further  receiving  the  benefit, ' '  then  the 
scholarship  shall  be  terminated  by  the  board.  The  scholarship  was 
restricted  to  undergraduates,  and  may  not  be  given  to  the  same 
student  for  more  than  four  years  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Dibblee  of  San  Francisco  has  given  the  Uni- 
versity the  original  papers  of  the  "Home  Guard,"  founded  in 
California  during  the  Civil  War,  a  manuscript  collection  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Mr.  Frederick  Dohrmann,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Minna  D.  Pischel,  the  children  of  Frederick  W.  Dohrmann,  inval- 
uable to  the  University  of  California  in  his  service  as  a  Kegent 
from  1903  to  1914,  have  presented  $5000  to  the  University  in 
memory  of  their  father  and  in  fulfillment  of  his  own  suggestions. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  aid  members  of  the  faculty 
in  availing  themselves  "of  special  opportunity,  or  to  lessen  solici- 
tudes and  burdens  which  might  impair  in  any  way  their  effective- 
ness as  teachers  and  scholars."  To  this  end  the  income  is  1o 
"be  applied  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  members  of  the  faculty  in  such  way  and  in 
such  amounts  as  he  may  thiuk  best."  The  income,  so  far  as  the 
President  sees  fit,  may  be  used  as  gifts,  in  various  instances,  but 
also  the  principal  sum  of  $5000  may  be  drawn  upon  from  time  to 
time  by  the  President  for  temporary  loans  to  members  of  the 
faculty  in  case  of  their  necessity,  such  loans  to  be  repayable  with- 
out interest  for  the  first  year. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Fisk  has  given  to  the  University  a  Spanish 
cannon  and  a  Spanish  mortar,  both  of  bronze,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  Major  Asa  F.  Fisk, 

Two  friends  of  Dr.  Edith  J.  Claypole  have  offered  to  create  an 
endowment  of  $25,000  in  memory  of  Miss  Claypole,  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  Pathology,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  research  in  Pathol- 
ogy, especially  in  the  infectious  diseases  of  man.  The  letter  of 
gift  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  University  of  California  has  had  for  the  past 
three  years  the  services  of  Dr.  Edith  J.  Claypole,  a  woman  rarely 
endowed  for  the  field  of  science,  of  great  and  noble  personality, 
unswervingly  loyal  and  devoted  to  research  in  medicine  and  to  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  we,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  preserve  to  this 
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institution  for  all  time  some  concrete  evidence  of  her  inspiration 
and  leadership.  .  .  . 

"We  very  much  hope  that  this  annual  sum  shall  be  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  opportunities  of  research  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  and  shall  not  be  substituted  to  maintain  any  research 
position  already  established. 

"We  wish  that  the  names  of  the  donors  of  this  fund  shall  not 
be  made  public,  but  they  shall  be  known  as  friends  of  Dr.  Claypole. " 

A  friend  of  the  University  gave  during  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1914,  $696.30  for  the  salary  of  Harold  C.  Bryant, 
Assistant  Curator  of  Birds  in  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology,  from  July  2  to  August  31,  and  for  the  salary  of  Tracy  I. 
Storer,  also  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  from  September  1  to  No- 
vember 30,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destroying  English  sparrows 
on  the  campus. 

Two  friends  of  the  University  have  given  $150  toward  the 
expense  of  illustrations  and  printing  for  a  paper  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Kofoid  and  Dr.  Olive  Swezy  on  "Mitosis  in  Trichomonas,"  to  be 
published  in  Washington  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  also  in  more  extended  form  in  Boston  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  in  accordance  with  her  custom,  has  again 
provided  funds  for  her  contribution,  at  the  rate  of  $1000  per  annum, 
toward  the  salary  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 

Mr.  George  W.  Marston  of  San  Diego  has  given  $50  toward  the 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Eegent  James  K.  MotBtt,  '86,  has  given  $1200  to  maintain  the 
position  of  Research  Associate  in  Pathology  for  the  year  1915-16. 
Dr.  H.  T.  Chickering  has  been  brought  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation for  Medical  Research  for  a  year,  thanks  to  this  gift  of 
Mr.  Moffitt,  and  will  devote  himself  to  researches  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Fi-ederick  Parker  Gay,  Professor  of  Pathology,  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  by  the  use  of  a  sensitized  vaccine. 
By  this  method,  with  which  Dr.  Gay  and  Dr.  Claypole  had  for  some 
time  been  at  work,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  abort  about  a 
third  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  to  the  treatment  of  which  it 
has  been  applied. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  made  a  grant  of  $500 

from  the  Henry  Draper  Fund  for  additions  to  the  spectrographic 

equipment   of   the   Crossley   reflecting   telescope,   at  the   Lick   Ob- 
servatory. 
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The  Prytanean  Society,  the  honor  society  of  Senior  women,  has 
given  $1075  for  eventual  use  toward  providing  adequate  housing 
facilities  for  women  students,  or  for  any  other  object  of  University 
benefit  which  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon  by  the  Prytanean 
Society.    For  the  present  the  income  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 

The  Prytanean  Society  has  given  $50  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  Infirmary,  much  of  the  original  equipment  of  which  was 
provided  through  like  generosity  of  the  Prytaneans. 

Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Eeinhardt,  '98,  has  given  to  the  University 
the  medical  books  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  George  Frederick 
Eeinhardt,  '97,  long  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  University  Physi- 
cian. These  306  volumes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
University  Infirmary,  and  are  to  be  known  as  the  George  F.  Eein- 
hardt Memorial  Library. 

Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  has  offered  to  expend  an  additional 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  improvements  at  the  Scripps  Insti- 
tution for  Biological  Eesearch,  so  it  was  reported  to  the  Eegents 
at  their  April  meeting.  Already  Miss  Scripps  has  provided  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  equipment  and  endowment  of 
the  Scripps  Institution.  With  the  additional  facilities  now  to  be 
provided  it  will  become  one  of  the  best  equipped  biological  stations 
in  the  world,  with  uniquely  interesting  opportunities  for  scientific 
investigation  of  the  animal  plant  life  of  the  sea  and  of  the  problems 
of  marine  physiology,  chemistry,  and  biology  which  make  up  the 
science  of  oceanography.  A  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  the 
additional  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  the  building  of  a 
concrete  pier  a  thousand  feet  long,  at  which  can  dock  the  "Alex- 
ander Agassiz, "  the  ocean-going  ship  with  which  the  institution 
collects  specimens  of  sea  life.  A  fire-proof  library  and  museum 
building  will  be  erected  and  an  aquarium  provided,  where  visitors 
may  see  living  examples  of  the  forms  of  sea  life  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  coast  of  California.  Additional  dwelling  accom- 
modations are  to  be  provided  for  members  of  the  staff  and  visiting 
investigators.  It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  the  development  of 
the  Scripps  Institution  began.  San  Diego  gave  177  acres  of  Pueblo 
lands,  with  half  a  mile  of  ocean  frontage.  At  the  present  time 
$9000  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the  institution  comes  from  a 
trust  fund  established  by  Miss  Scripps  and  $1500  per  annum  is 
added  by  her  brother,  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps,  while  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia provides  an  additional  $12,500  per  annum. 

Eegent  Eudolph  J.  Taussig  has  given  $100  for  the  Bryce  His- 
torical Essay  Prize  for  1915. 
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Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  of  Philadelphia  has  given  a  copy  of  a 
sumptuous  volume,  ' '  Pictures  in  the  Collection  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener— 
Early  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  Schools." 


APPOINTMENTS 

{Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  following  appointments  are  from 
July  1,  1915.) 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  J.  B.  Davidson,  until  now 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames. 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Herbert  McLean  Evans,  B.S.,  Cali- 
fornia, '04;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  '08  (previously  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School). 

Professor  of  Plant  Physiology  at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
and  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  H.  S.  Eeed,  until 
now  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  West  Virginia 
University. 

Professor  of  Law,  Francis  S.  Philbrick,  of  the  New  York  bar. 

Professor  of  Eural  Institutions,  Elwood  Mead,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Kivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
formerly  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Assistant  Professors:  Donald  Bruce,  Forestry  (with  special 
reference  to  forest  engineering),  at  present  Surpervisor  of  the  Flat- 
head National  Forest  at  Kalispell,  Montana;  George  W.  Corner, 
Anatomy;  I.  C.  Hall,  Bacteriology;  H.  A.  Mattill,  Nutrition. 

Lecturers:  Katherine  J.  Everts,  Vocal  Interpretation;  Farnham 
P.  Griffiths,  Law. 

Instructors:  Olga  Bridgman,  Pediatrics  and  Mental  Abnormal- 
ities of  Childhood;  Archie  Hood,  Electrical  Work  (in  the  Wil- 
merding  School);  Samuel  H.  Hurwitz,  Research  Medicine  (in  the 
Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research)  from  April  1,  1915;  M. 
A.  Klein,  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology;  Franz  Schneider,  Ger- 
man; F.  V.  Simonton,  Operative  Dentistry;  W.  D.  Wallis,  Anthro- 
pology; B.  L.  Werder,  Machine  Shop  Practice  (in  the  Wilmerding 
School);  Edwin  W.  Yount,  Architectural  Drawing  (in  the  Wil- 
merding School). 

Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Infirmary  Physician,  Ruby  Cun- 
ningham. 
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Assistants:  Wm.  C.  Boeck,  Zoology;  Pirie  Davidson,  Zoology; 
M.  W.  Dobrzensky,  Economics;  C.  W.  Hacket,  History;  Edith  Smaw 
Hinkley,  Physics,  from  January  1,  1915;  F.  M.  Marquis,  Veterinary 
Science;  T.  B.  Kittredge,  History;  J.  M.  Eehfisch,  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology;  E.  C.  Ehodes,  Zoology;  Katherine  J.  Scott,  Anatomy; 
Dr.  John  Miller  Stephens,  Medicine  (with  special  relation  to  work 
in  tuberculosis),  from  March  1,  1915;  Olive  Swezy,  Zoology;  Keith 
Vosburg,  History;  H.  B.  Yocum,  Zoology. 

Teaching  Fellows:  John  H.  Levy,  Argumentation;  F.  E.  Vaughn 
and  Herbert  N.  Witt,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Senior  Assistants  in  the  Library:  Evelyn  A.  Steel,  Inez  F. 
Sachs,  Ethel  S.  Bucher,  and  Cora  E.  Brandt. 

Secretary  and  Stenographer  in  the  George  Williams  Hooper 
Foundation  for  Medical  Eeseareh,  Mary  A.  Buisson. 

Secretary  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  Ethel  Haskett. 

Orchardist  of  the  University  Farm,  Eichard  Schmidt. 


PEOMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TITLE 

To  be  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Mechanics,  and  Consulting  Electric  Lighting  and  Heating  Engi- 
neer, C.  L.  Cory. 

To  be  Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
and  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  H.  J.  Quayle. 

To  be  Acting  Astronomer,  in  Charge  of  the  D.  O.  Mills  Expedi- 
tion, E.  E.  Wilson. 

To  be  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and  International  Law, 
Edward  Elliott. 

To  be  Associate  Professors:  J.  E.  Dougherty,  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry; W.  B.  Herms,  Parasitology;  W.  G.  Hummel,  Agricultural 
Education;  M.  C.  Lynch,  Law;  E.  I.  McCormac,  American  History; 
W.  Popper,  Semitic  Languages;  T.  B.  Eobertson,  Bio-Chemistry. 

To  be  Assistant  Professors:  I.  J.  Condit,  Citriculture;  A.  J. 
Eddy,  Civil  Engineering;  Thomas  Francis  Hunt,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Farmers' 
Institutes;  D.  N.  Morgan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Assistant  to  the  Director;  K.  E.  Neuhaus,  Decorative  Design;  F.  E. 
Pernot,  Electrical  Engineering;  E.  H.  Smith,  Plant  Pathology;  E. 
H.  Taylor,  Pomology;  B.  M.  Woods,  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

To  be  Physician  for  Men,  H.  S.  Forbes. 

To  be  Physician  for  Women,  Kate  Gompertz. 
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To  be  Associate  Curator  of  the  Anthropological  Museum,  E.  W. 
Gifford. 

To  be  Instructors:  E.  Q.  Adams  and  W.  L.  Argo,  Chemistry; 
C.  B.  Bennett,  Bio-Chemistry;  D.  H.  Carey,  Instructor  in  Flori- 
culture and  Superintendent  of  Greenhouses  and  Gardens;  Newton 
B.  Drury,  Public  Speaking;  C.  F.  Elwood  and  F.  F.  Lyons,  Agri- 
cultural Education;  F.  C.  H.  Flossfeder,  to  be  Instructor  in  Viti- 
culture and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  at  the  University  Farm; 
A.  H.  Hendriekson,  Pomology;  G.  W.  Hendry,  Agronomy;  Perham 
Nahl,  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Art  Anatomy;  Lester  C.  Uren,  In- 
structor in  Mining  and  Mechanical  Draftsman;  E.  C.  Voorhies, 
Animal  Husbandry. 

To  be  Instructor  in  Climatology  and  Assistant  Deai  of  the 
Lower  Division,  W.  G.  Reed. 

To  be  Eeference  Librarian,  Edith  M.  Coulter. 

To  be  Economic  Ornithologist,  H.  C.  Bryant. 

To  be  Assistant  in  Medicine  (resident),  E.  H.  Cornell. 

To  be  Assistant  in  History,  G.  C.  Davidson. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

(Unless  otherwise  S2)ecified,  the  above  leaves  of  absence  are  from 
July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916.) 

W.  E.  Magee,  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 

E.  B.  Durham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mining. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Cur&*-.or 
of  the  Anthropological  Museum. 

Warner  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Carlos  G.  White,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

L.  Bonnet,  Instructor  in  Viticulture. 

E.  Goggio,  Instructor  in  Italian. 

Earl  H.  Cornell,  Assistant  in  Medicine,  from  May  1  to  June  30, 
1915. 

RESIGNATIONS 
(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  resignations  are  from  June  SO,  1915) 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Dr.  Josiah  Morris  Slemons. 
(Dr.  Slemons  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  medical  school  of  Yale 
University.) 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  S.  Burgess,  Soil  Chemistry,  from  May 
81,  1915;  J.  F.  Mitchell,  Veterinary  Science,  from  March  31,  1915. 
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Classifier  in  the  University  Library,  Edwin  Wiley,  from  April 
30,  1915. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Extension,  C.  S.  Milli- 
ken,  from  April  3,  1915. 

Instructors:  Donald  B.  Macfarlane,  Electrical  Engineering  (in 
the  University  Extension  Division) ;  John  McHenry,  Drawing  (in 
the  Wilmerding  School) ;  F.  L.  Dodge,  in  the  Electrical  Department 
of  the  Wilmerding  School. 

Matron  of  the  University  Farm  School,  Mrs.  K.  Fizell,  from 
September  1,  1915. 

UNF^ERSITY  MEETINGS 
March  5 — Hon.  August  Schvan,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Swed- 
ish Legation  at  Petrograd,  and  Professor  William  A.  Scott,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Music 
by  the  Treble  Clef  Sextette,  under  the  direction  of  Clinton  R. 
Morse,   '96. 

March  19 — Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  Commissioner-General  of  Aus- 
tralia at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  First 
Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

April  2 — Eugene  Shobinger,  captain  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
track  team;  J.  A.  D.  Brookman,  '10;  Clare  Torrey,  '13;  Farnham 
P.  Griffiths,   '06,  and  Max  Thelen,   '04. 

April  16 — The  following  members  of  the  Senior  class:  J.  H. 
Levy,  E.  J.  Fenstermacher,  Hertha  Todd,  Sidney  C.  Howard,  Sophia 
McEntyre,  Paul  L.  Cadman,  Paul  E.  Peabody,  D.  G.  Vedder,  Colis 
Mitchum,  Harvey  Eoney,  and  Victor  H.  Doyle;  and  also  C.  E. 
Street,  '16,  President-elect  of  the  Associated  Students. 


LECTURES  ON  ADVERTISING 

March  4 — W.  L.  Cook,  Advertising  Manager  for  S.  N.  Wood  & 
Co.,  "The  Advertising  of  Men's  Clothing." 

March  11 — George  H.  Eberhard,  President  of  the  George  F.  Eber- 
hard  Company,  "Advertising  a  Trade-marked  Product." 

March  18 — F.   H.   Drake,  of  the  Cooper  Advertising   Company, 
"The  Advertising  of  Real  Estate." 

March  25 — Russell  Lowry,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  ' '  Financial  Advertising. ' ' 

April  1 — Samuel  P.  Johnston,  of  the  Johnston-Ayres  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  "Advertising  Agencies." 
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April  7 — Frank  H.  Abbott,  Jr.,  of  the  F.  H.  Abbott  Company, 
San  Francisco,  "Color  and  Type." 

April  15 — Louis  Honig,  of  the  Honig  Advertising  Company,  San 
Francisco,  "The  Qualifications  of  an  Advertising  Man." 

LECTURES  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  on  Sunday 
afternoons.) 

March  7 — C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor  of  Zoology,  "A  Visit  to 
Easter  Island,  with  an  Account  of  its  Antiquities." 

March  14 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Museum,  ' '  Modesty  and  Display. ' ' 

March  21— E.  W.  Gifford,  "How  We  Dress  and  Why." 

March  28— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Religion  in  California  before  the 
Padres:  The  Creation  of  the  World." 

April  4 — A.  L.  Kroeber,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
"In  the  Footsteps  of  Abraham." 

April  11 — Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "What  is  the  Matter  with 
Eugenics? ' ' 

April  18 — Oliver  M.  Washburn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology,  "Greek  Seas  and  Mountains." 

April  25 — Professor  O.  M.  Washburn,  "Country  Life  in  Modern 
Greece. ' ' 

May  2— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Egyptian  Pantheon"  (illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon). 

LECTURES  ON  IDEALISM  AND  RELIGION 
A  series  of  lectures  were  given  on  Friday  evenings  throughout 
March  and  April  by  Clarence  Irving  Lewis,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy,    under    the    auspices    of    the    Philosophical    Union,    on 
"Idealism  and  Religion." 

LECTURES  ON  LOCAL  ZOOLOGY 
March  1 — Joseph  Grinnell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  "Nest- 
ing Habits  of  Our  Native  Birds. ' ' 

March  8 — W.  P.  Taylor,  Curator  of  Mammals,  California  Museum 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  "Conservation  of  Game  in  California." 

March  15 — Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  Cali- 
fornia Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology,  "Frogs,  Toads,  and  Sala- 
manders of  California." 
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March  22 — Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  "Poisonous  and  Non-poisonous 
Eeptiles  in  California." 

March  29 — S.  J.  Holmes,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  "The 
Crabs,  Lobsters,  and  Other  Crustaceans  of  California." 

April  5 — C.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor  of  Zoology,  "Pearls  and  Pearl 
Culture. ' ' 

April  12— Professor  S.  J.  Holmes,  "The  Life  of  a  Barnacle." 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM 
A  series  of  lectures  on  "Social  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Question," 
begun  in  January,  1915,  were  continued  by  the  following  lectures: 

March  1 — T.  H.  Reed,  Associate  Professor  of  Government,  "Re- 
lation of  Liquor  to  Politics." 

March  8 — Leon  Martin,  '02,  ' '  Liquor  Revenue  as  a  Source  of 
Public  Income.' ' 

March  15— G.  H.  De  Kay,  ' '  The  Relation  of  Liquor  to  Business. ' ' 

March  22 — Walter  MacArthur,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Shipping,  San  Francisco,  "The  Relation  of  Liquor  to  Labor." 

March  29 — Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  of  San  Francisco,  ' '  Ethical  Aspects 
of  the  Liquor  Problem. ' ' 

April  5 — W.  B.  Herms,  Assistant  Professor  of  Parasitology, 
"European  Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Liquor  Problem." 

April  12— C.  E.  Rugh,  Professor  of  Education,  "The  Relation 
of  Education  to  the  Liquor  Problem." 

April  19 — R.  L.  Green,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  "Legislative 
Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Liquor  Problem." 

MINING  LECTURES 

Among  the  mining  engineers  who  lectured  for  the  Seniors  in  the 
College  of  Mining  during  March  and  April,  1915,  were: 

H.  Foster  Bain,  editor  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  "Mines 
in  Missouri,  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  the  Joplin 
District." 

J.  A.  Burgess,  Mining  Engineer,  of  Wonder,  Nevada,  "Methods 
of  Studying  Mine  Geology,"  and  "Mine  Geology  and  Mine  Meth- 
ods at  Tonopah  and  Wonder,"  and  "Mine  Surveying." 

Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  '97,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
' '  Problems  in  Non-ferrous  Metallurgy. ' ' 

Lindsay  Duncan,  "Shovel  Mining,"  "Concentration  and  Smelt- 
ing of  Ores,"  and  "Power  Plants." 
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Charles  W.  Merrill,  of  the  Merrill  Metallurgical  Company, 
"Cyaniding. " 

J.  W.  Sharwood,  of  the  Homestake  Mine,  Lead,  South  Dakota, 
"Indirect  Weighing  and  Valuation  of  Ore  in  Mills." 

Professor  G.  J.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  "The 
Examination  of  Mineral  Deposits,"  "The  Organization  and  the 
Operation  of  Mines,"  "Mine  Accidents  and  Miners'  Diseases," 
"Laws  Affecting  the  Operations  of  Mines,"  and  "Ore  Exami- 
nation." 


MODEEN  LANGUAGE  LECTURES 
The  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  modern  language 
departments  were  continued  during  March  and  April  by  Professors 
H.  J,  Weber  (German),  G.  R.  Noyes  (Slavic  Languages),  H.  K. 
Schilling  (German),  Gilbert  Chinard  (French),  W.  M.  Hart  (Eng- 
lish Philology),  Leslie  M.  Turner  (French),  and  Messrs.  George  R. 
MacMinn  (English)  and  F.  T.  Blanchard  (English). 


LECTURES  ON  POPULAR  PHYSICS 
March  17 — R.  S.  Minor,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  "Grav- 
itation." 

March  24 — Frederick    Slate,    Professor    of   Physics,    "Our    Un- 
steady Earth  and  the  Tides  in  It." 

March  31— W.  P.  Roop,  Instructor  in  Physics,  "States  of  Matter." 
April  7 — E.   E.   Hall,   Associate  Professor   of   Physics,   "Vibra- 
tions in  Buildings." 

April  14 — W.    J.    Raymond,    Associate    Professor    of     Physics, 
"Electric  Waves." 

April  21 — E.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Physics,  "The  Spectroscope 
and  its  Uses  in  Astrophysics. ' ' 

LECTURES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
March  2,  9,  16,  30,  and  April  6 — A  series  of  lecture  recitals  by 

Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts. 

March  2 — Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 

"Some  Peculiarities  of  Comets  and  Their  Tails." 

March  3 — Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  in 

the  University  of  California  Medical  School,  "The  Profession   of 

the  Trained  Nurse." 
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March  3 — Eugen  Neuhaiis,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  "American 
Art  at  the  Exposition." 

March  4 — Hon.  August  Schvan,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Swed- 
ish Legation  at  Petrograd,  Kussia,  and  Chamberlain  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  ' '  Foundations  of  Permanent  Peace. ' ' 

March  11 — George  H.  Whijjple,  Director  of  the  Hooper  Foun- 
dation for  Medical  Eesearch  and  Professor  of  Eesearch  Medicine, 
"The  Eesearch  Ideal  in  Medicine."  (Before  the  Associated  Pre- 
Medical  Students.) 

March  12 — Leo  Lentelli,  "The  Eelation  of  Sculpture  to  Archi- 
tecture."    (Before  the  Associated  Architectural  Students.) 

March  15 — Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  LL.D.,  Head  Eesident  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  Center,  Chicago,  "Above  all  Nations  is  Humanity." 

March  15,  16,  18,  and  19— W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  and  Astronomer,  '  *  The  Evolution  of  the  Stars  and 
the  Formation  of  the  Earth." 

March  22— Mrs.  Julia  W.  Henshaw,  F.E.G.S.,  "The  Mountain 
Flora  of  Vancouver  Island. ' ' 

March  23 — Charter  Day  address,  Thomas  E.  Marshall,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

March  23 — Third  Annual  Faculty  Eesearch  Lecture:  A.  O.  Leuseh- 
ner.  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Students'  Ob- 
servatory, ' '  Eecent  Progress  in  the  Study  of  Motions  of  Bodies  in 
the  Solar  System." 

March  26 — H.  C.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  "Politics  and  Human  Nature." 
(Before  the  Philosophical  Union.) 

March  29— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Henshaw,  F.E.G.S.,  "The  Mountain 
Flora  of  Vancouver  Island. ' ' 

March  30 — E.  G.  Aitken,  Astronomer,  "Star  Clusters." 

March  31 — E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Instructor  in  Entomology,  "The 
Distribution  and  Differentiation  of  Certain  Insects  of  Western 
North  America  and  Their  Significance. ' '  (Before  the  Sigma  Xi 
Society.) 

April  7 — Annual  Barbara  Weinstock  Lecture  on  ' '  The  Morals 
of  Trade":  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D.,  of  London,  President  of  the  West 
London  Ethical  Society,  "Is  Civilization  a  Disease?" 

April  12— N.  B.  Schofield,  "The  Food  and  Game  Fishes  of 
California  and  Their  Protection." 
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April  14 — Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Publicity,  and  Eesearch  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  "The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Game  in  Cali- 
fornia. ' ' 

April  19 — William  Dallam  Armes,  Associate  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican Literature,  "Roman  North  Africa."  (Under  the  auspices  of 
the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.) 

April  26 — Miss  Eirth  Draper,  an  oral  recital. 

April  28 — S.  S.  Maxwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology, 
"Biological  Eesearch:  the  Value  and  the  Danger."  (President's 
Annual  Address  before  the  Sigma  Xi.) 

April  28— Edward  W.  Clark,  of  Eome,  Italy,  ' '  Egypt. ' '  (Under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.) 

May  10 — Annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  "International- 
ism and  the  Scholar." 

THE  HALF-HOUR  OF  MUSIC 
{In   the  Greeh  Theatre  Sunday  afternoons) 

March  7 — Songs  composed  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Gerrish-Jones  of  San 
Francisco,  sung  by  Marion  Hovey  Brower,  Helene  Frazee,  Caroline 
Halstead  Little,  and  Jack  Edward  Hillman;  accompanists,  Mabel 
Hill  Redfield  and  John  C.  Manning. 

March  14 — Compositions  by  Thomas  Vincent  Cator  of  San  Fran- 
cisco presented  by  Miss  Clara  Quest,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Cator,  pianist. 

March  21 — Compositions  by  Henry  Bickford  Pasmore  of  San 
Francisco,  presented  by  Miss  Elsie  Larsen,  violinist;  T.  W.  Pearson, 
baritone;  and  the  Pasmore  Ensemble  Club;  Mrs.  Blanche  Ashley, 
accompanist. 

March  28 — Compositions  of  Thomas  Frederick  Freeman  of  Berke- 
ley, presented  by  Miss  Emelie  Nelson,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Freeman, 
pianist. 

April  4 — The  University  of  California  Glee  Club  and  the  De 
Koven  Club,  directed  by  Clinton  E.  Morse,  '96;  soloists,  Miss  Euth 
Bowers,  soprano,  and  Earl  Parrish,  tenor;  accompanists,  Curtis 
Armstrong,  '16,  and  E.  W.  Eaeder,  '16. 

April  11 — Compositions  by  John  Leechman,  of  San  Francisco, 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  soprano;  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Clark, 
contralto;  John  W.  King,  tenor;  J.  J.  Petty,  bass;  and  Charles  E. 
Lloyd,  bass;  Miss  Elizabeth  Westgate,  accompanist. 
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April  18 — The  University  of  California  Cadet  Band,  directed  by 
Captain  Leroy  W.  Allen,   '12. 

April  25 — Miss  Louise  Lund,  soprano,  and  Miss  Alberta  Liver- 
nasli,  pianist. 

May  2 — Compositions  by  Mrs.  Alma  S.  Crowley,  of  Oakland,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  F.  O.  Lofquist,  soprano;  Miss  Lucy  Van  De  Mark, 
contralto;  C.  H.  Oliver,  baritone;  Miss  Alice  Davies,  violinist;  and 
Mrs.  Crowley,  pianist. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

March  4 — Efrem  Zimbalist,  violinist;  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  accom- 
panist.    (Before  the  Berkeley  Musical  Association.) 

March  12 — Mask  and  Dagger  play,  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

March  30 — "Bagdad,"  written  by  Kenneth  Perkins,  '14,  and 
produced  by  the  English  Club. 

April  2 — Eossini's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  produced  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  by  the  Berkeley  Oratorio  Society,  the  San  Francisco  Choral 
Society,  the  California  Club  Treble  Clef  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Wednesday  Morning  Choral  Society  of  Oakland;  conductor,  Chor- 
agus  Paul  Steindorff;  soloists.  Miss  Johanna  Kristoffy,  soprano; 
Miss  Lucy  Van  De  Mark,  contralto;  Ralph  Errolle,  tenor;  and 
Godfrey  Price,  bass. 

April  9— "The  Queen's  Masque"  (the  Partheneia  of  1915), 
written  by  Mary  Van  Orden,  '06,  with  original  music  by  Professor 
Charles  L.  Seeger,  Jr.,  and  others.  The  masque  was  produced  by 
Porter  Garnett. 

April  13 — Julia  Culp,  soprano,  and  Coenraad  V.  Bos,  accom- 
panists.     (Before  the  Berkeley  Musical  Association.) 

April  24 — English  Club  play,  "Richelieu,"  by  Bulwer  Lytton. 
(In  the  Greek  Theatre.) 

April  27 — The  Barrere  Ensemble,  composed  of  George  Barrere, 
Irving  Cohn,  Philip  Kirchner,  F.  Van  Amburgh,  F.  Fantanello,  L. 
Dufrasne,  F.  Dultgen,  Philip  Reines,  and  Emil  Barbot,  in  a  pro- 
gramme for  one  flute  and  two  each  of  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon.     (Before  the  Berkeley  Musical  Association.) 

May  5 — Brahms'  "Requiem,"  sung  by  the  Berkeley  Oratrio 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Steindorff,  choragus.  Soloists, 
Miss  Johanna  Kristoffy,  soprano,  and  Lowell  M.  Redfield,  baritone. 

May  11 — The  Senior  extravaganza,  "Fiat  Lux,"  by  Sidney  Coe 
Howard,   '15,  and  Frederick  Schiller  Faust,   '15. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 

SESSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES* 


Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

President  of  the  Association 


In  attempting  today  to  follow  from  afar  the  usage  which 
allots  to  the  president  of  the  year  the  pleasant  honor  of 
presenting  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Association's 
annual  meeting,  may  I  be  excused,  or  at  least  be  dealt 
gently  with,  if  in.stead  of  unfolding  a  definite  topic  I  under- 
take to  sweep  together  a  wide  variety  of  scattered  and 
mostly  commonplace  items,  which,  taken  in  the  mass,  may 
help  to  characterize  the  present  status  within  its  evolving 
fate  of  the  American  State  University. 

It  is  an  utterly  unique  type  of  educational  institution, 
representing  a  crude  blend  of  the  American  privately  en- 
dowed college  and  the  European  state  univer-sit}^  in  process 
of  vigorous  adjiLstment  to  the  expansive  needs  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  central  and  western  communities  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  stellar  phenomenon  it  may  well  appear  to  the 
vision  of  the  lay  observer  more  as  orbit  than  as  matter,  and 
seem  likely,  unless  subjected  to  frequent  "surveys,"  to 
wander  out  of  reach  like  .some  of  the  asteroids. 

It  is  far  removed  in  machinery  and  temper  from  the 
European,  say  e.g.  the  German  state  university.  The  latter 
is  shaped  to  the  uses  of  the  upper  classes  and  is  not,  like 
the  former,  based  upon  the  free  public  high  school,  but 
upon  the  fee-charging,  aristocratic  gymnasium.    It  does  not 
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incliule  in  its  body  the  technological  schools.  It  is  a  place 
of  learned  rendezvous,  rather  than  a  body  of  requirements 
and  ordered  curricula.  It  knows  nothing  of  prerequisites 
and  units,  and  still  less  of  credits  for  dramatics,  physical 
culture,  and  dancing.  It  knows  nothing  of  studious  con- 
straints distributed  through  the  years,  but  relies  for  formal 
test  and  spur  solely  upon  the  black  cloud  of  thesis  and 
examination  impending  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Even 
this  affects  scarcely  more  than  one  in  four  of  the  students, 
and  he  must  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  the 
risk.  For  each  lecture  course  the  student  pays  a  fee  to  the 
professor  and  he  is  presumed  to  take  such  courses  either  for 
information  and  stimulus  he  hopes  to  gain  or  directly  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  final  examination.  In  the  chilly 
facts  of  practice  all  this  turns  out  far  less  ideal  than  it 
promises  in  sound,  and  European  professors  are  often  found 
wishing  they  might  introduce  some  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can definiteness  to  relieve  them  of  the  wasteful  idling  which 
their  system  entails;  but  they  find  no  place  at  which  to 
begin  without  overturning  all,  and  the  benefits  of  their 
simplicity  and  freedom  are  too  plain  to  set  at  risk. 

The  plain  fact  is,  the  two  systems  are  so  wide  apart  in 
manner  and  spirit  as  not  to  be  comparable.  For  the  initia- 
tion of  our  university  scheme  and  type  we  borrowed  much 
stimulus  and  some  machinery  from  Europe,  but  we  are 
well  past  borrowing  now.  In  plain  mechanism  such  as  the 
equipment  of  laboratories  and  the  handling  of  libraries  and 
in  practical  devices  for  keeping  large  bodies  of  students  at 
work,  we  are  now  well  ahead.  If  there  is  borrowing  in  the 
future  it  will  proceed  in  the  reversed  direction,  by  Europe 
from  America.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
note  that  the  American  state  university  is  now  a  thoroughly 
American  institution  shapen  on  American  needs. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  our  older  type  of  privately 
endowed  universities  is  distinctly  and  thoroughly  American. 
These  institutions  have  had,  indeed,  their  roots  longer  in 
American  soil.    They  have  shared  longer  the  vicissitudes  of 
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American  life  and  history;  they  have  longer  memories. 
Their  studies,  their  policy,  and  their  method  are  less  likely 
to  correspond  to  the  temporary  enthusiasms  of  this  or  that 
recent  period  of  the  nation's  experience.  They  are  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  dust-whirls  of  fad.  It  might,  indeed,  in  argu- 
ment be  contended  that  they  represent  better  than  their 
counterparts  a  cross  section  in  time  of  the  totality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  presumable  that  the  two 
types  can  never  drift  widely  apart ;  they  are  naturally  held 
together  by  the  fact  of  their  common  service  to  American 
society;  they  are  both  engaged  in  educating  young  Ameri- 
cans. Should  it,  however,  at  any  time  grow  to  be  the  usage 
for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  to  attend  prevailingly  the 
privately  endowed  universities  and  to  receive  their  prepara- 
tion, therefor,  prevailingly  in  expensive  private  schools, 
then  the  gap  will  widen  rapidly  and  the  privately  endowed 
universities  will  render  a  great  and  very  sad  contribution 
to  the  development  of  a  caste  line  within  American  society. 
Though  the  two  university  types  are  today  not  widely 
differentiated  they  are  apparently  not  approximating.  One 
who  has  had  occasion  to  pass  as  a  teacher  from  one  to  the 
other  has  noted  a  marked  difference  in  atmosphere,  even 
though  he  could  not  connect  it  with  personnel  of  teachers 
or  students  or  with  specific  methods  or  appliances.  There 
are  certain  features  which  are  bound  to  contribute  regTi- 
larly,  even  though  they  are  externals,  to  the  differentiation 
of  the  state  university,  (a)  There  is  first  and  foremost 
coeducation,  which  always  lends  an  air  of  painful  dutiful- 
ness  to  the  scene,  as  well  as  of  gentle  sentiment.  (&)  Then 
come  the  technical  disciplines  in  engineering  which  help 
to  raise  standards  of  hard  work  and  to  crucify  imagination, 
(c)  Agriculture  leaves  the  door  open  and  lets  the  cold  air 
in,  and  presenting  a  cheese  or  some  other  real  thing  as  a 
thesis  brings  pain  to  the  metaphysicians,  (d)  So  long  as 
religious  worship  is  confused  with  religious  theories  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  administer  peaceably  and  hence  profitably 
church  or  chapel  in  the  state  university.     This  is  deplor- 
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able,  but  the  loss  we  experience  will  probably  soon  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  work  which  the  different  religions  bodies 
through  our  lack  will  be  stimulated  to  do,  each  for  its  own. 
(e)  The  emergence  of  compulsory  military  drill  in  the 
midst  of  a  presumptively  educational  institution  where 
otherwise  everybody,  except  the  President,  does  pretty  much 
what  he  w^ants  to,  is  really  a  blessing  and  a  relief  to  teacher 
and  taught.  (/)  The  absence  of  a  robust  and  frank  tuition 
fee,  such  a  one  as  would  meet,  for  instance,  one  half  the 
cost  of  educating  a  student  undoubtedly  encourages  a  senti- 
ment w'hich  lurks  inarticulate  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  conferred  a  favor 
on  the  state  by  recognizing  the  Avisdom  of  its  provisions  and 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  be  nurtured,  protected,  and  ulti- 
mately aided  to  employment;  all  this,  and  "My  father  is 
a  taxpayer,"  and  "I  will  see  about  this,"  comes  from  the 
least  worthy,  while  the  best  are  asking  themselves  only: 
"What  can  I  do  in  loyalty  and  love  to  repay  my  imiversity 
for  the  inestimable  gifts  she  has  lavished  upon  me?"  These 
observations  must  ever  press  home  upon  us  the  query 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  whether  it  would  not  be 
fairer  to  the  state  and  all  its  taxpayers,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  the  students  themselves, — if  we  compelled 
the  few, — the  relatively  few,  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
state's  provisions,  to  pay  a  part,  e.g.,  a  half  or  a  third  of 
w^hat  their  education  costs  the  state.  An  ample  allowance 
of  scholarships  might  then  be  used  to  prevent  excellent 
students  from  losing  through  lack  of  means  the  benefits  of 
an  education  they  deserve.  As  matters  stand  now,  many 
students  drift  into  the  university  merely  because  the  high 
school  is  finished  and  this  seems  to  be  the  next  thing.  Such 
abuses  as  dropping  out  of  the  university  two  or  three  weeks 
after  registering  would  be  checked.  There  would  be  less 
floating  in  and  floating  out.  More  would  think  twice.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  lack  of  the  tuition  fee  conditions 
to  some  degree  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. 
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{g)  The  query  we  have  just  raised  leads  to  another:  is 
it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  mass  of  the  students  in  a  state 
university  show  less  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  institution 
than  the  students  of  a  privately  endowed  university  ?  They 
cheer  just  as  loudly  on  the  bleachers, — but  that  arises  out 
of  the  zest  to  win,  and  that  is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is 
my  experience  that  at  least  the  public-spirited  half  of  the 
student  body  is  quite  as  fervently  loyal  as  in  the  other  type 
of  institution,  especially  if  you  give  them  and  the  alumni 
something-  to  do.  Otherwise  they  will  leave  the  university 's 
interests  sleepily  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Regents,  and 
particularly  the  soggy  lower  half  will  feel  no  more  ideal 
and  patriotic  zeal  than  that  which  inspires  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens  at  the  sullen  progress  of  the  pork  barrel  through 
the  halls  of  Congress.  It  behooves  the  state  university  par- 
ticularly to  displace  in  the  student  mind  the  query,  "What 
can  I  get  out  of  my  university  ? ' ' — with  that  better  one  : 
* '  What  can  I  do  for  my  university  ? ' '  The  state  university 
even  more  than  its  privately  endowed  counterpart  needs 
from  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  students,  teachers, 
graduates,  and  administrative  officers,  full  exercise  of  this 
spirit  of  unselfish  service.  This  is  no  fanciful  supplement ; 
it  is  a  fundamental,  essential  constituent  of  the  education 
the  state  provides,  without  which  that  training  is  a  dry  and 
hollow  shell.  It  represents  the  attitude  which  a  right- 
minded  citizen  must  bear  toward  his  country. 

{h)  The  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state  university 
bears  with  it  by  general  consent  a  stronger  ingredient  of 
respect  for  and  sympathy  with  the  popular  interest  and 
will.  This  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  relative  prominence 
in  its  study  lists  of  the  applied  sciences,  but  it  goes  deeper 
than  this  and  bears  constant  though  not  readily  confessed  re- 
lation to  the  source  of  the  bread  supply  in  the  appropriation 
bills  of  its  master's  crib.  Though  the  popular  will  often 
shows  deficient  interest  in  the  cultural  theories  of  education 
and  often  overestimates  the  value  of  imitating  in  the  schools 
the  vocational  processes  of  actual  life,  it  must  be  confessed 
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after  real  experience,  that  the  popular  mind  knows  what  it 
wants  in  terms  of  educational  results  far  better  and  more 
Avisely  than  the  trembling  faith  of  the  schoolmen  has  been 
willing  to  allow. 

The  American  state  university  as  it  exists  today  in  work, 
in  scope,  and  in  spirit  is  a  peculiar  institution, — eminenth^ 
so  in  its  present  combination  of  fields  and  duties.  There 
never  has  been  anji;hing  like  it  in  any  country  or  time ; 
perhaps  there  will  never  be  anything  just  like  it  in  the 
epochs  to  come.  But  what  it  happens  to  be,  just  now,  is 
due  in  greater  measure  to  what  the  supporting  communities 
desire  it  to  be,  i.e.,  to  what  parents  and  people  want  to 
have  taught  and  want  their  children  to  learn,  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  in  any  institutions  of  the  higher  learning, 
since  first  education  began  to  educe  and  pedagogues  to 
profess. 

All  this  has  been  attained,  however,  wdthout  direct  and 
immediate  application  of  the  power  of  the  public  will. 
Wherever  such  direct  application  in  the  form  of  legislative 
interference  or  control  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has 
scarcely  ever  escaped  some  form  or  degree  of  disaster.  Poli- 
tics as  represented  by  the  legislative  is  in  mood  and  manner 
so  radically  estranged  from  education  and  research  as  rep- 
presented  by  the  imiversity,  that  is,  the  voltage  is  so  dif- 
ferent that  the  two  must  in  operation  be  firmly  differen- 
tiated and  a  transformer  introduced  between  them.  This 
transformer  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  a  commission 
called  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  mechanism  has  been 
mounted  and  used, — on  the  whole  with  most  beneficent 
results. 

Anciently  the  government  of  the  college  as  handed  down 
to  us  from  English  tradition  was  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Fellows,  in  whose  hands  lay  undifferentiated  the  two  func- 
tions of  teaching,  and  of  holding  and  administering  the 
property.  From  the  very  beginning,  i.e.,  in  the  organization 
of  Harvard  College,  American  usage  effected  a  differen- 
tiation between  the  two  functions  by  creating  a  Corporation 
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known  as  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
and  over  against  it  a  Faculty,  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  charged  with  the  office  of  instruction.  The  rela- 
tions of  Corporation  and  Faculty  became  in  the  state  uni- 
versities the  prototype  of  the  relations  of  Regents  and 
Faculty,  between  which  two,  resides  the  President  as  auto- 
matic coupler,  alternately  squeezed  and  stretched,  or  in 
more  violent  collisions,  alternately  forced  up  into  dangerous 
eminence  and  dragged  beneath  the  wreck.  Fortunate  opera- 
tion of  the  university  machinery  consists  in  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  tasks  between  the  three  elements: 
regents,  faculty,  president. 

In  last  analysis  under  proper  organization  the  Board  of 
Regents  undoubtedly  represents  outright  the  state  to  the 
university ;  but  in  the  ordinary  case  and  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  Board  of  Regents  represents  more  exactly  the 
state  as  a  political  body  to  the  university  as  a  mechanism 
for  education  and  research.  I  suppose  that  the  spiritual 
university  as  set  down  in  the  New  Jerusalem  will  have  no 
Board  of  Regents, — and  for  that  matter,  presumably  no 
President.  Under  existing  mundane  conditions,  however, 
it  is  plainly  essential  to  the  quietude  and  effectiveness  of 
the  university  that  the  Board  should  exist,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  forced  to  share  its  powers  with  another  state 
body  like  a  Board  of  Control.  As  a  board  of  audit,  i.e., 
post-audit,  the  Board  of  Control  will  serve  excellent  pur- 
pose as  assuring  publicity  and  security,  and  unifying  the 
state's  financial  administration,  but  the  assumption  of  the 
right  of  pre-audit  means  inevitably  a  crippling  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  which  will  reduce  it  into  something  analogous  to 
the  position  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers.  Power 
drifts  toward  the  money-bags. 

In  states  where  the  University  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  institutions:  the  University  proper,  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  School  of  Mines,  etc.,  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conference  as  between  and  over  the  two  or  more 
Regent  boards  and  made  up  chiefly  of  representatives  from 
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these  boards,  will  help  hold  iu  check  false  competition  and 
may  render  the  state  a  good  service,  particularly  if  such 
board  limit  its  meetings  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  limit  its  activity  to  the  pur- 
pose thereby  indicated. 

The  plan  of  creating  one  Board  of  Regents  for  the  two 
or  more  institutions  has  yet  to  prove  its  value.  The  plan 
of  dispensing  with  a  board  or  boards  of  regents  and  com- 
mitting all  forms  of  educational  institutions  within  the  state 
in  one  fell  congregate  mass  into  the  hands  of  one  all- 
supreme  board,  by  whatever  name  it  be  named,  means  the 
touch  of  death  for  all  the  finer  and  higher  things  of  the 
university ;  means  a  grizzly  alternation  between  neglect  and 
the  intrusion  of  ignorant  violence;  means  an  inevitable 
ignoring  of  the  distinctive  office  of  the  university  as  over 
against  all  other  forms  of  educational  endeavor, — that  of- 
fice whereby  it  leads  and  inspires  men  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves the  way  to  trutii,  and  appoints  itself  within  the  state 
against  the  insidious  power  of  politics  and  wealth  the  one 
sure  citadel  of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  board  of  instruction  constitutes  the  second  element 
in  our  university  organization.  It  is  really  the  first,  and 
for  three  good  reasons:  (1)  the  other  two  were  historically 
differentiated  out  of  it;  (2)  instruction  and  nurture  are 
the  central  purpose  of  the  institution;  (3)  the  duties  and 
opportunities  of  the  teachers  are  not  limited;  the  board  of 
instruction  naturally  takes  over  such  functions  as  the  two 
other  factors  of  the  organization  do  not  assume.  The  indi- 
vidual professors  continually  perform  at  need  offices  not 
"nominated  in  the  bond."  They  are  not  employes  of  the 
university,  but  members  of  it.  The  right  attitude  of  service 
in  the  manifold  demands  of  the  university  cannot  be  ob- 
tained or  expected  from  men  uncertain  of  their  tenure; 
neither  can  freedom  of  thought,  research  or  expression, 
especially  in  subjects  traversed  by  the  daily  thought  of 
the  community.  Without  such  freedom  we  lose  the  full 
value  of  the  teacher's  presence  among  us.     If  the  teacher 
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is  hampered,  whose  ideas  does  he  teach?  Those  of  the 
regents?  of  the  president? — or  of  the  legislature?  But 
science  does  not  follow  the  election  returns.  Within  the 
range  of  the  teacher's  special  equipment  and  knowledge, 
not  as  oracle  at  large  nor  as  bearing  an  arbitrary  license, 
but  in  the  name  of  his  science,  he  must  be  free  to  teach. 
Otherwise  the  university  is  an  imitation  and  a  sham.  We 
can  better  afford  to  be  patient  and  tolerate  a  considerable 
degree  of  inefficiency  in  this  or  that  chair  than  incur  the 
suspicion  of  unseating  a  teacher  for  the  views  he  may  hold. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  things  that  must  be  said : 

(1)  inefficiency  cannot  be  permanently  used  as  a  shield; 

(2)  the  students  who  are  seeking  instruction  have  some 
rights.  In  proceeding  against  a  professor  for  incompetency 
no  step  should  be  taken  without  full  and  careful  conference 
with  his  nearest  colleagues  in  the  faculty,  preferably  in  a 
body  as  well  as  individually.  The  professors  themselves 
above  all  others  should  be  vitally  interested  in  helping  es- 
tablish the  standards  of  their  profession  by  aiding  in  the 
excision  from  the  teaching  staff  of  dry  rot,  incompetence, 
indifference  and  misfits.  The  American  Association  of 
University  Prof&ssors  will  render  both  to  itself  and  to  edu- 
cation a  worthy  service,  and  one  proceeding  straight  toward 
the  chief  need  of  the  hour,  if  it  will  but  undertake  the  de- 
termining of  methods  by  which  this  amelioration  can  be 
jiLstly  and  safely  effected.  A  way  can  be  found  whereby 
the  faculty  can  take  the  chief  part  in  purging  itself.  It 
can  do  it  better  than  the  president  alone.  From  what  I 
have  seen  I  am  convinced  beyond  a  peradventure  that  it  will 
do  it  far  more  thoroughly.  And  the  president,  whose  path 
is  sad  enough  at  the  best,  will  be  relieved  of  a  lonesome 
duty  which  brings  him  today  the  chief  misunderstanding 
and  odium  attaching  to  the  administration  of  his  office.  In 
preparing  to  nominate  to  the  Regents  for  the  filling  of  a 
professorial  vacancy  the  President  will  find  it  wise  to  act 
with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  most  nearly  related 
chairs,  except  that  in  the  case  of  institutions  far  removed 
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from  the  source  of  supply  the  President  who  must  travel 
in  search  of  men  may  be  expected  to  interpret  more  broadly 
the  nature  of  this  "counsel  and  consent."  It  can  never 
be  in  wisdom  overlooked  that  in  many  important  regards 
a  college  faculty  is  a  community  of  colleagues;  and  this 
constitutes  one  prime  reason  why  the  maintenance  of  the 
old-fashioned  faculty  meeting  is  worth  while,  even  in  the 
large  university  where  councils,  committees,  and  department 
meetings  in  full  organization  absorb  the  handling  of  special 
interests  and  details.  It  is  good  to  have  a  free  forum  cor- 
responding to  the  scope  of  the  whole  community  where  any 
matter  may  reach  the  open  air  and  any  item  seek  its  final 
philosophic  category,  no  matter  if  w^aste  do  seem  to  be  in- 
volved. Efficiency  is  not  everything.  The  family,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  an  institution  which  stands  or  falls  on  the  sole 
issue  of  efficiency. 

The  third  chief  factor  in  the  university  organization  is 
the  presidency.  This  office  is  not  to  be  viewed  either  as  the 
residence  of  power  or  the  fountain  of  educational  policy. 
As  correctly  viewed  it  is  set  in  the  center  of  the  university, 
not  at  its  top,  and  is  set  there  as  an  integrating  force  and 
a  regulator.  It  holds  equal  relations  to  students,  faculty, 
and  regents,  and  maintains  by  natural  right  a  membership 
in  each  of  the  three  bodies.  As  an  integrator  it  seeks  to 
draw  together  into  unity  the  various  elements  which  should 
compose  the  university.  As  a  regulator  it  seeks  to  distribute 
work  and  weight  according  to  the  law  and  the  equities, 
giving  "to  each  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season."  The 
President  is  not  only  a  universal  coupler,  but  a  universal 
buffer. 

A  high  degree  of  elasticity  and  particularly  of  resiliency 
a  university  president  must  surely  possess,  and  on  the  whole 
this  is  more  essential  than  a  teeming  force  of  initiative. 
Hard  rubber  is  perhaps  more  nearly  the  emblem  of  the  of- 
fice than  steam,  but  it  is  not  safe  utterly  to  omit  the  bat. 
The  incumbent  of  the  office  must  command  versatility  of 
talents,  catholicity  of  sympathy,  and  patience,  but  the  great- 
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est  of  these  is  patience;  in  addition  hereto  the  state  uni- 
versity president  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  public- 
mindedness,  wide  democratic  charity  for  people  and  things 
just  as  they  come,  a  certain  hardiness  of  temperament,  and 
considerable  thickness  of  skin.  There  are  many  who  lay 
great  stress  upon  tact  and  caution  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  and  surely  all  these  things  must  be  done  and  not 
left  wholly  undone,  but  it  is  possible  our  experiences  have 
already  made  some  of  us  so  diplomatically  tactful  of  act 
that  we  cannot  be  discerned  as  to  whether  we  are  going  or 
coming,  and  so  cautiously  wise  of  utterance  that  we  stutter. 

The  university  president  has  little  occasion  to  ask  for 
increase  of  power  particularly  as  against  the  faculty.  The 
man  who  is  asking  for  a  "free  hand"  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
What  the  president  wants  is  not  more  power  but  more  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities  and  better  distributed  cooperation. 
He  is  not  the  one  spring  of  university  policy  nor  is  he  a 
French  or  English  Premier  to  make  an  issue  of  his  own 
views,  and  threaten  to  resign,  if  he  does  not  have  his  way. 
When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  formulation  of  policy  into 
action  that  is  another  matter.  So  also  as  against  the  Regents 
in  the  matter  of  appointment  or  displacement  of  teachers ; 
here  he  must  be  given,  after  consultation  with  the  faculty 
as  outlined  above,  the  right  of  initiative,  the  Regents,  of 
course,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  rejecting  his 
recommendations. 

No  president  can  give  an  institution  his  best  service 
where  his  tenure  stands  in  continual  jeopardy.  The  evils 
of  such  a  situation  are  not  abated  by  appointment  for  a 
stated  term;  the  perils  are  only  focused  thereby  more 
definitely  upon  a  single  period.  To  begin  with, — no  man 
should  be  entrusted  with  functions  capable  of  such  violent 
and  arbitrary  use  as  to  offer  continual  temptations  to  un- 
seat him ;  but  finally,  if  in  spite  of  every  precaution  in  his 
selection  and  appointment,  he  prove  unfitted  to  his  task, 
he  should  accept  without  odium  retirement  from  his  execu- 
tive position  and  continue  in  a  position  as  teacher.     No 
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man  should  ever  be  appointed  to  a  presidency  who  is  not 
master  of  some  subject  of  instruction  and  competent  to 
teach.  One  pregnant  source  it  is  of  our  present  dilificulties 
regarding  the  presidential  office  that  we  have  been  differen- 
tiating too  sharply  between  teaching  and  administration. 
Deanships  and  presidencies  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  development  of  a  separate  administrative  caste.  Teach- 
ing is  the  main  business  of  a  university. 

The  American  state  university  is  undoubtedly  passing 
through  a  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Not  because  the  people  op- 
pose or  distrust  it,  rather  because  the  people  expect  so  much 
of  it,  and  desire  so  much  of  it,  are  so  many  proposals  rife 
for  its  amendment.  Its  re-establishment  in  normal  and 
orderly  use  will  come  not  by  radical  undermining  of  its 
foundation  walls  nor  by  the  adding  of  fanciful  verandas 
and  the  hanging  of  festoons,  but  by  some  plain  adjustments 
in  simple  architecture  under  calm  restraint  against  undue 
expansion.  The  perpetuity  of  the  structure  in  essentially 
its  present  proportions  is  guaranteed  in  the  plain  persistence 
of  the  public  need. 


SONNETS  365 


A  GROUP  OF  SONNETS  CALLED  FORTH  BY 

MISS    ANGLIN'S    PRODUCTIONS    OF 

GREEK  TRAGEDIES  IN  THE 

GREEK  THEATER 


Miss  Anglin's  first  production  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles,  on  June  30,  1910,  inspired 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips  to  compose  a  sonnet,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  "The  Monitor"  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  he  is 
editor.  Remembering  this,  when  Miss  Anglin  was  about 
to  make  her  second  production,  that  of  Sophocles'  "Elec- 
tra, "  some  three  years  later,  I  asked  his  permission  to  print 
his  sonnet  on  the  programme,  and  this  he  graciously 
granted.  That  second  production  also  called  forth  a  sonnet 
from  his  pen,  which  was  printed  on  the  programme  for  the 
first  production  this  year,  that  of  Euripides'  "Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,"  on  August  14.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  each  of  the  productions  of  1915  commemorated 
by  a  sonnet,  and  so  I  invited  several  of  our  prominent  poets 
to  contribute  to  the  series.  As  there  was  a  little  delay  in 
receiving  the  one  for  the  programme  of  the  "Medea,"  Mr. 
Phillips  obligingly  sent  one  that  he  had  written  on  the 
"Iphigenia  in  Aulis."  Mr.  Sterling  contributed  one  on 
the  "Medea"  that  was  printed  on  the  "Electra"  pro- 
gramme, and  Mr.  Markham  one,  summing  up  his  impres- 
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sions  of  the  series,  which  was  printed  on  the  programme 
for  the  repetition  of  the  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  on  Septem- 
ber 4.    The  others  have  not  been  published  previously. 

A  conviction  that  they  too  "are  too  beautiful  to  die" 
has  led  me  to  rescue  them  from  such  ephemeral  publica- 
tions as  programmes  and  daily  papers  and  have  them 
reprinted  here  as  a  series. 

WiLLL\M  Dallam  Armes, 
Chairman  of  the  Musical  and  Dramatic  Committee 


ANTIGONE 

To  Margaret  Anglin 
(Greek  Theatre,  June  30,  1910) 

Clear  on  the  moonlit  California  air 

A  voice  from  out  the  deathless  ages  breaks! — 
Brave  with  the  courage  of  a  god,  and  fair, 

Antigone  the  true,  the  tender,  wakes! 
O  hero  days  renewed,  that  we  behold 

One  of  the  bright  immortals  live  again. 
Pouring  her  pure,  high  passion  in  the  mold 

Of  classic  art  to  melt   the  hearts  of  men! 

Ah,  mournful  eyes!     Ah,  silver  voice  that  shakes 
The  night  with  tragic  sorrow,  sing  anew 

The  glorious  womanhood  thy  soul  partakes. 
The  virgin  love,  the  faith  forever  true! 

Beauty  and  power  are  thine,  and  noble  zeal. 

Lady  of  mighty  dreams,  to  crown  thy  high  ideal! 

— Charles  Phillips. 
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ELECTRA 

To  Margaret  Anglin 

(Greek  Theatre,  September  6,  1913) 

Wake  not  my  dream!    Leave  me  my  dear  belief! — 
The  lithe  brown  torch-boys  with  their  kindled  flame 
Caught  from  the  self-same  stars  that  softly  came 

To  gaze  on  Argus  and  the  maiden's  grief; 

The  sacrificial  altar,  horn  and  sheaf, 

The  crimson  mother — she  whose  very  name 
The  virgin  daughter  in  avenging  shame 

Breathes  loathingly,  to  cry  for  Heaven's  relief! 

How  like  a  wounded  bird  that  beats  its  wings 
Against  the  crowding  fates,  with  tender  wail 
Telling  in  eadenced  sorrow  all  her  woes 
To  the  deaf  Heavens,  sad  Electra  goes! — 
Then  sudden,  till  the  shaken  stars  grow  pale, 
Up  through  the  night  her  cry  of  triumph  rings! 

— Charles  Phillips. 


IPHIGENIA   IN  AULIS 

To  Margaret  Anglin 

(Greek  Theatre,  August  14,  1915) 

0  godlike  gesture,  whose  compelling  sweep 
Bids  buried  glories  and  the  golden  lore 
Of  days  long  lost  live  all  their  beauty  o'er! 

How  like  a  sickle  doth  thy  white  arm  reap 

Thy  sheaf  of  sorrows!     Ah,  thou  dost  not  weep 
Alone,  sweet  Iphigenia!  nor  implore 
The  sterile  heavens  to  blow  from  Aiilis'  shore 

A  breath  of  saving  o'er  the  blighted  deep! 

Daughter  of  sacrifice!  thy  tender  grace. 
Thy  tragic  story  tremulous  with  tears, 

Is  more  than  legend  now!    Thy  lovely  face 
Shines  like  a  star  through  all  the  shadowed  night; 
Thy  voice  hath  touched  anew  the  vanished  years. 
Kindling  Time's  ancient  silences  with  light! 

— Charles  Phillips. 
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MEDEA 

To  Margaret  Anglin 

(Greek  Theatre,  August  21,  1915) 

Far  through  the  echoing  vault  of  Time  a  cry 

Comes  sounding  o'er  the  clamorous  tide  of  years; 
And  clear  above  the  laughter  and  the  tears 

Of  all  the  ages — for  it  will  not  die! — 

Or  shrill  with  anger,  or  a  wailing  sigh — 

It  speaks  its  ruthless  warning  to  the  ears 
Of  foolish  men:    Woe,  woe  to  him  who  veers 

From  love 's  true  course,  or  veering  seeks  to  buy 

Peace  from  a  wronged  woman!     She,  create 

To  gladden  all  the  earth  with  love's  sweet  song, 

Outfuries  Hell  with  her  envenomed  hate 

If  in  her  wedlocked  right  she  suffer  wrong: 

Woe,  woe  to  him,  and  better  never  born! 

For  him  not  words  but  tears  and  blood  must  mourn! 

— Charles  Phillips. 


MEDEA 

To  Margaret  Anglin 

(Greek  Theatre,  August  21,  1915) 

She  has  heard  mighty  music  from  the  Past, 

And  deathless  trumpets  from  oblivion 

And  she  has  seen  the  blood  of  heroes  run 
To  stain  the  morning  of  a  day  forecast. 
How  high,  O  Art,  the  ministry  thou  hast! 

Behold!  the  magic  of  thy  chosen  one 

Has  called  their  shades  from  Lethe  to  the  sun, 
And  ghosts  of  gods  from  heavens  that  could  not  last. 

Black  on  the  arras  of  the  years  that  were. 
What  shadows  of  immortal  armies  stir! 

The  stars  conspire,  and  groping  by  their  light 

Man  seeks  for  joy  and  peace,  nor  knows  what  loom, 
Tireless  by  dusk  or  noon  or  deep  of  night. 
Runs  scarlet  with  the  fabric  of  his  doom. 

— George  Sterling. 
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IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIS 

To  Mabgaket  Anglin 

(Greek  Theatre,  September  4,  1915) 

An  alien  word  across  the  centuries 

Eevives   a  moment  all  those  tragic  dead 
To  walk  the  ways  of  innocence  or  dread 

And  to  contend  against  the  tyrannies 

That  cramped  them,  yet  inexorable  decrees 
Unbaffled  to  regard  with  solemn  eyes, 
And  to  see  worship  in  great  sacrifice. 

This  is  the  glory  of  Euripides. 

All  we  who  in  our  Aulis  of  the  soul 

Serviceless  wait  on  the  appointed  hour 
Bow  spiritually  before  that  greater  power. 
Expressive  of  high  effort.    We  may  still 
Master  ourselves  and  conquer  and  control 

The  stubborn  destiny  that  checks  our  will. 

— Leonard  Bacon. 


GEEECE  EEAEISEN 

To  Margaret  Anglin 

(In  Memory  of  Her  Fine  Eendition  of  the  Greek  Plays  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  California) 

Greece  is  not  dead,  however  it  may  seem! 
For  on  our  golden  shores  she  still  survives: 
Here  is  the  violet  sea,  the  murmuring  hives 

Of  green  Hymettus,  the  Parnassian  stream. 

And  here  the  whispering  Groves  of  Academe: 
Here  is  Olympus,  here  the  Delphian  shrine 
Where  Lord  Apollo  pours  his  lyric  wine 

And  builds  in  man  the  glory  of  a  dream. 

And  here  within  our  dim  Olympian  glen 
The  griefs  of  Hellas  stir  the  world  again — 

The  crash  of  Agamemnon  's  mighty  years, 
Medea's  madness  and  Cassandra's  cry, 

Orestes'  vengeance  and  Electra's  tears — 
Sorrows  that  are  too  beautiful  to  die. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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EARLY  INTELLECTUAL  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  AMERICA 

AN  ESSAY  IN  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


Gilbert  Chixard 


A  complete  survey  of  the  intellectual  intercourse  between 
France  and  America  in  the  last  two  centuries  would  pre- 
suppose long-  and  painstaking'  researches  on  many  questions 
which  have  hardly  been  touched  at  the  present  time.     Be- 
sides  the   evident   influence  some   of  the  theories  of  the 
French  "Philosoplies'''  of  the  eig'hteenth  century  had  on 
the  wording  of  the  American  Constitution,   it  would  be 
necessary  to  study  the  part  played  by  the  ideas  of  Rousseau, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  Leroux  and  Pourrier 
on  the  beginning  and  development  of  Transcendentalism  in 
New  England,  and  to  show  how  philosophers  like  Emerson, 
poets  and  scholars  like  Longfellow  and  Lowell  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  founts  of  French  Literature.     That 
such  an  influence  existed  and  was  important  has  long  been 
suspected,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  near  future  works 
now  under  preparation  will  show  plainly  the  indebtedness 
of  America  to  France ;  but  whoever  should  be  content  with 
merely  comparing  texts  and  theories  would  be  in  danger 
of  reaching  a  very  incomplete  conception  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.     Such  questions  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully studied  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view,  and  though 
the  fact  is  not  generally  recognized,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
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the  debt  of  France  to  America  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
Through  the  work  of  several  generations  the  two  nations 
came  to  form  of  each  other  an  idealized  representation,  and 
of  all  the  diverse  elements  which  contributed  to  its  forma- 
tion, literature  proper  was  not  the  most  influential.  A 
judgment  of  that  kind  being  necessarily  biased  by  favorable 
or  unfavorable  prejudices,  political  or  temperamental  dif- 
ferences, it  will  be  the  work  of  the  future  historian  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  to  analyze  the  origin  and 
reasons  of  this  final  opinion.  The  direct  knowledge,  more 
or  less  incomplete,  that  we  may  have  of  a  foreign  nation 
determines  in  great  part  the  judgment  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  since  America  has  judged  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent still  judges  France  by  the  French  who  came  to  America, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  about  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  the  first  French  people  who  settled  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  future  United  States. 

I 

Leaving  out  the  early  attempts  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  find,  first  of  all,  a  certain  number  of  Protestant  Refugees 
who,  establishing  themselves  in  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edit  de  Nantes,  have  grad- 
ually melted  and  disappeared  into  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion. That  they  were  good  and  honest  people.  God-fearing 
and  law-abiding,  we  know  of  a  certainty,  and  if  any  con- 
firmation were  needed  it  would  be  easily  found  in  the  fact 
that  to  this  day  many  American  families  boast  of  the  blood 
of  the  Huguenot  Refugees.  But  what  part  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  France  will 
not  be  known  before  a  thorough  study  of  their  family  papers 
and  letters  enables  us  to  determine  whether  religious  perse- 
cutions and  exile  had  diminished,  modified,  or  completely 
inverted  their  loyalty  to  their  native  country.  It  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  they  acted  as  detractors  or  mission- 
aries of  France,  and  if  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  out 
what  the  Huguenots  did  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Eng- 
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land,  we  are  not  so  Avell  informed  of  their  influence  upon 
the  New  Englanders  of  their  time.  They  loom  stern  and 
imposing  out  of  the  past,  the  Calvinists  who  crossed  the 
ocean  not  in  a  pious  company  as  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
Eock,  but  in  small  groups,  and  as  individuals,  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  whole  of  their  earthly  possessions  save  their 
family  Bible  and  perhaps  a  few  jeAvels.  These  martyrs  of 
their  faith,  intransigent  in  all  matters  concerning  religion, 
introduced  a  new  element  into  colonies  already  settled,  for 
upward  of  fifty  years,  by  men  whose  religious  theories  were 
somewhat  different,  and  with  whom  they  immediately  began 
to  quibble  on  matters  of  faith.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  some  of  the  theological  conceptions  professed 
by  these  refugees  have  not  modified  at  least  to  some  extent 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  England  settlers,  but  in  spite  of 
these  differences  of  opinion,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
friction  resulted  from  the  nationality  of  the  new  comers. 
]\Iost  of  those  concerning  whom  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover information  had  renounced  without  hesitation  or  re- 
gret their  allegiance  to  their  native  country,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  their  conduct  had  some  excuse.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  notions  of  king  and  country  were 
confused  in  the  minds  of  many  and  more  particularly  per- 
haps in  those  of  the  refugees  who  had  to  flee  from  France, 
as  they  thought,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  While 
political  exil&s  leave  behind  them  friends,  members  of  their 
family  with  whom  from  afar  they  still  feel  in  perfect  com- 
munion, the  Protestant  Refugees  had  voluntarily  parted 
from  brethren  who  in  order  to  retain  their  earthly  posses- 
sions had  renounced  God  with  their  lips  if  not  in  their 
hearts.  Very  likely  in  these  rude  and  unsophisticated  minds 
few  regrets  ever  took  shape  for  their  far-away  coimtry  or 
their  dismembered  families.  It  may  be  that  in  the  years 
following  this  first  wave  of  French  immigration  many  other 
refugees  from  Holland  or  England  came  to  America  to  find 
a  living  and  a  country  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  there ; 
it  is  even  very  likely,  but  here  I  must  confess  my  inability 
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to  find  any  important  record  of  their  arrival.  At  any  rate 
no  important  current  of  emigration  from  France  to  America 
reveals  itself  before  the  War  of  Independence.  Then  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  underwent  a  sudden 
change :  it  is  well  known  that  even  before  France  had  de- 
cided to  come  openly  to  the  help  of  the  Insurgents  many 
young  men,  among-st  whom  Lafayette  stands  prominent,  had 
sailed  for  America  as  volunteers  and  gave  generously  their 
help  and  even  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Along 
with  them  they  brought  the  graces  of  Versailles,  the  gen- 
erous impulses  of  youth,  admiration  and  respect  for  those 
whose  cause  they  had  made  theirs.  Everywhere  they  were 
welcomed,  not  only  in  official  circles,  but  also  in  the  homes 
and  families  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  if  at  that  time 
any  prejudices  against  France  were  abroad,  they  disap- 
peared at  once.  From  Lafayette  to  the  humblest  private 
in  the  army  of  Rochambeau,  all  of  them  by  their  manners 
and  discipline  won  the  esteem  of  their  guests:  during  the 
several  years  they  spent  on  the  soil  of  the  young  Republic 
there  was  no  pillage,  no  exaction  or  disorder,  no  complaints 
from  the  inhabitants  that  went  unheeded  by  the  French 
general.  It  was  indeed  as  if  a  part  of  France,  gay,  cour- 
ageous, and  disciplined,  had  been  transported  by  a  magic 
stroke  into  the  midst  of  the  American  people,  who  even  to 
this  day  keep  the  grateful  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  came 
from  France. 

Some  of  these  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army  of 
Rochambeau  were  to  come  back  once  more  a  few  years  later, 
not  this  time  to  offer  their  help  and  protection  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  country  they  had  fought 
for  in  the  days  of  danger.  As  early  as  1789  they  came,  al- 
lured by  speculators  who  promised  them  a  happy  and  easy 
life  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Marietta  and  Galli- 
poli,  in  this  Northwestern  Territory  which  was  advertised 
as  the  New  Eden.  Others  fled  from  Martinique,  Guadalupe, 
Santo  Domingo  and  settled  on  the  coast  between  Baltimore 
and  Portland,  where  many  had  kept  up  business  relations; 
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some  others,  we  niitifht  say.  most  of  them,  sailed  for  America 
without  any  definite  object,  allured  by  the  fantastic  mirage 
of  a  country  where  fortune  was  easy  and  rapid,  where 
natural  resources  abounded,  and  complete  freedom  enabled 
man  to  develop  fully  his  individuality. 

What  became  of  them,  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  at  least 
for  a  few.  Varied  was  their  fortune  and  likewise  their 
influence.  Most  of  them  were  sadly  in  need  of  the  qualities 
of  strensth  and  adaptation  which  make  for  the  success  of 
an  immigrant  in  a  foreign  country.  Nearly  all  knew  no 
trade  or  had  no  definite  profession,  and  if  one  of  them  could 
say  that  they  had  brought  the  arts  of  dancing  and  fencing 
and  the  polite  manners  of  the  court  into  rude  America,  this 
contribution  was  indeed  very  meagre.  However,  they 
helped  in  the  propagation  of  the  French  language :  many 
found  shelter  and  employment  in  colleges  and  private 
schools  and  were  liked  for  their  personal  qualities.  Whether 
they  were  fencing,  dancing  or  language  masters,  whether 
graceful  and  indolent  colonists  from  the  West  Indies  or 
courtiers  from  Versailles,  they  had  kept  one  of  the  most 
precious  qualities  of  the  French ;  courage  hidden  under  an 
appearance  of  levity.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  good 
points  or  their  faults  they  were  sought  after  and  some  even 
founded  families.  It  does  not  appear  anywhere  that  either 
ill-will  or  mistrust  prevailed  against  them,  and  although 
they  finally  melted  into  the  mass  of  the  American  people 
they  did  in  their  time  useful,  good  and  durable  work  for 
their  native  country. 

In  this  task  they  had  had  some  obscure  and  modest  pre- 
decessors. Colonists  from  New  France  had  in  the  first  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  settled  where  now  extend  the 
states  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  From  the  day 
when  Canada  was  relinquished  by  France  these  settlements 
remained  like  small  French  islands  in  the  wilderness  and 
were  discovered  years  after  when  the  American  pioneers 
began  their  march  westward.  What  impression  they  made 
upon  the  American  settlers  we  know  through  several  rela- 
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tions  and  recollections  of  early  travellers:  visited  at  long 
intervals  by  French  priests  sent  by  the  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, they  faithfully  clung  to  their  religion,  customs  and 
quaint  manners,  and  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  political 
or  religious  opinions  the  new-comers  appreciated  their  cour- 
age, gaiety  and  endurance,  and  long  kept  the  memory  of 
some  fairy  tales  or  some  French  songs  they  had  learned 
from  the  French  of  Sault  Sainte  Genevieve  or  Saint  Louis 
des  Illinois.  At  the  same  time  this  sympathy  was  mixed 
with  some  scorn  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  for  these 
weaklings  in  their  struggle  against  the  wilderness  had  been 
conquered  and  had  failed  to  force  back  the  mighty  forest. 
Their  kind  was  doomed  because  they  were  not  sustained  by 
the  pioneer's  spirit  which  urged  the  farmer-conquerors 
always  further,  where  nature  was  more  generous,  game  more 
plentiful,  the  prairie  wider  and  deeper  the  forest.  Poor 
people  from  France  who,  wherever  they  settled,  built  houses 
a  la  frangaise,  laid  out  carefully  their  small  gardens  planted 
with  shrubs,  a  few  vegetables,  and  odoriferant  herbs  from 
the  motherland,  how  pitiful  was  to  be  their  destiny !  Be- 
yond their  friendship  for  the  Indians  no  fault  was  ever 
foimd  with  them,  but  who  can  say  that  they  have  not  con- 
tributed somewhat  in  creating  or  reinforcing  the  opinion 
which  represents  the  French  as  a  people  unfit  for  great 
enterprises  and  lacking  in  courage  except  in  war.  They  were 
the  conquered  amongst  the  people  who  always  worshipped 
success,  and  however  luiwelcome  this  statement  may  be,  we 
must  confess  they  added  very  little  to  the  prestige  of 
France. 

Other  French  people  were  still  living  in  Canada,  others 
still  in  Louisiana,  but  neither  the  ones  nor  the  others  could 
modify  to  any  important  extent  this  unfavorable  opinion; 
for  a  long  time  the  French  Canadians,  allied  to  the  Indians 
with  whom  they  freely  mixed  and  even  led  against  the  New 
Englanders,  staunch  papists  who  from  their  midst  had  ex- 
pelled the  Huguenots  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edit  de 
Nantes,  were  considered  as  enemies.     When  New  France 
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became  an  English  territory  they  were  seldom  visited  by 
the  Americans,  who  knew  them  chiefly  through  the  rough 
traders  and  boatmen  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  a  sturdy 
and  picturesque  race,  but  rather  quarrelsome.  South  ex- 
tended Louisiana  with  New  Orleans  all  pervaded  with  the 
subtle  charm  of  a  French  provincial  town,  but  the  rela- 
tions between  New  Orleans  and  the  United  States  at  t^e 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  often  too  strained  to 
permit  any  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  popula- 
tions, and  it  is  only  in  our  day  that  the  Americans  have 
learned  how  to  love  France  in  Louisiana. 

II 

A  few  Americans,  however,  had  a  direct  knowledge  of 
France,  and  few  as  they  were,  they  were  men  whose  opinion 
carried  great  weight.  From  Franklin  to  Jefferson,  and 
Governor  ]\Iorris,  American  statesmen  travelled  and  lived 
in  France,  were  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  city  and 
of  the  court,  and  among  them  counted  many  friends  and 
fervent  admirers.  But  if  their  hearts  and  sympathies  went 
to  the  people  of  France,  very  few  approved  of  the  Ancient 
Regime.  A  country  which  had  just  shaken  her  bonds  and 
won  her  political  independence,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
kept  many  of  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution, 
could  have  only  a  remote  comprehension  of  the  form  of 
government  then  prevailing  in  France.  Moreover  the 
American  travellers  did  not  find  in  France  a  soil  of  an 
exuberant  fertility,  resources  apparently  inexhaustible,  im- 
mense forests  and  rivers  as  majestic  as  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  Harbors  were  few  along  the  coast  of 
France  when  compared  with  the  American  coast  with  its 
deep  and  safe  recesses  Avhich  from  Maine  to  Florida  prom- 
ised the  United  States  the  development  of  a  unique  mer- 
chant marine.  Agriculture  itself  was  not  developed,  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  was  left  uncultivated,  nowhere 
could  the  Americans  find  this  impetus  which  already  car- 
ried forward  their  immense  country.    Everything  appeared 
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to  them  small,  in  poor  condition,  from  the  huts  of  the 
French  peasants  which  an  American  farmer  would  have 
despised  to  the  facade  of  Versailles,  dishonored  with  broken 
window  panes  and  bricks  crumbling  to  dust.  Even  the 
most  cultivated  of  the  visitors  had  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped taste  to  appreciate  fully  French  music,  arts  and  litera- 
ture. Thej^  found  many  books  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  Salons  met  with  many  distinguished  authors  of  the 
day,  but  interesting  and  valuable  ideas  and  Utopian  con- 
structions were  so  hopelessly  mixed  that  to  disentangle 
them  would  have  required  a  work  of  analysis  and  segrega- 
tion which  these  men,  more  interested  in  immediate  results 
than  in  beautiful  theories,  did  not  care  to  undertake.  It 
was  difficult  to  resist  the  charm  and  seduction  of  the  Salons 
of  Paris,  but  the  young  men  who  so  heroically  had  come  to 
the  help  of  young  America  appeared  there  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Yorktown.  The 
Americans  were  still  attracted  towards  them,  but  in  spite 
of  themselves  were  shocked  by  their  levity.  Confusedly 
they  felt  that  perhaps  strong  qualities  were  underlying  this 
brilliant  and  sometimes  corrupted  appearance  of  French 
society,  and  that  often  the  institutions  more  than  the  per- 
sons were  at  fault,  but  although  liking  the  individuals  they 
could  not  have  confidence  either  in  the  present  regime  or 
in  the  future  of  the  nation. 

The  French  Revolution  was  to  confirm  them  in  their 
pessimistic  views :  even  to  those  of  the  Americans  who  were 
most  favorably  inclined  towards  France  the  country  seemed 
to  be  condemned  to  hesitate  eternally  between  the  two  poles 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  without  ever  reaching  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  They  could  feel  neither  admiration  nor  true 
respect  for  a  people  at  once  so  weak  and  so  violent,  but 
they  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  spectacle  then  of- 
fered by  France.  Americans  could  not  take  an  entirely 
disinterested  point  of  view  when  so  many  of  the  promoters 
of  the  French  Revolution  claimed  as  their  own  the  princi- 
ples of  the  American  constitution,  and  manifested  a  na'ive 
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enthusiasm  for  the  land  of  liberty.  Moreover,  in  their 
eyes,  France  was  always,  in  spite  of  her  political  disturb- 
ances, the  land  of  Lafayette  and  Eochambeau,  and  ingrati- 
tude is  not  an  American  fault.  The  coolest  and  most  dis- 
interested observers  could  not  help  feelino:  some  sympathy 
for  this  people  who,  having  given  Liberty  to  America,  were 
.struggling  for  their  own,  and  it  is  rather  complimentary 
for  France  to  read  in  the  diaries  of  the  American  travellers 
of  that  time,  that  back  in  the  land  of  peace  they  did  not 
keep  an  imgrateful  and  altogether  unpleasant  memory  of 
their  troubled  sojourn  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Ill 

The  attitude  of  France  towards  America  had  been  from 
the  beginning  altogether  ditferent.  The  French  had  travelled 
very  little  in  the  parts  settled  by  the  English  colonists  and 
the  admiration  felt  by  men  who  got  first  acquainted  with 
America  through  more  or  less  reliable  relations  or  the  gen- 
eralizations of  some  enthusiastic  philosophers  was  made  of 
different  elements,  some  of  them  of  a  questionable  value.  At 
the  very  foundation  of  this  enthusiasm  for  America  we 
find  very  curiously  the  legend  of  the  good  Indian,  accredited 
for  upward  of  two  centuries  by  almost  all  the  travellers 
who  had  dwelt  on  the  primitive  virtues,  the  innocence, 
goodness  and  hospitality  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  America 
and  particularly  of  North  America.  The  continent  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  seemed  to  have  become  the  last  refuge 
of  liberty,  a  remnant  of  the  Saturnia  regna  of  the  Latin 
poet,  and  through  a  natural  confusion  the  Americans  were 
soon  considered  as  the  direct  heirs  of  the  virtues  of  the 
former  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  a  land  where  liberty  and 
honesty  were  native,  one  expected  naturally  to  find  liberal 
institutions  and  sages  of  the  old  days.  Quite  curiously 
very  little  interest  was  at  first  granted  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  by  the  French  Philosophers  and  consequently  by 
the  public.     For  many  Frenchmen,  Americans  or  Anglo- 
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Americans  meant  rather  followers  of  Penn  than  New  Eng- 
land Puritans.  Far  away,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
ocean,  they  thought,  lived  a  large  colony  of  the  Quakers 
so  much  praised  by  Voltaire  in  his  English  Letters,  there 
on  a  territory  bought  from  the  Indians  and  not  conquered 
through  violence  and  war,  theft  was  an  unknown  thing, 
fanaticism  an  empty  word,  all  lived  together  in  perfect 
harmony  as  brothers  and  friends.  Surely  this  was  the  real 
Salente,  the  ideal  Republic,  and  the  simple  garb  and  demo- 
cratic manners  of  the  American  envoys  to  France  soon  ac- 
credited this  belief.  "God  and  Liberty,"  said  Voltaire  as 
he  gave  his  blessing  to  Franklin's  grandson,  and  these  two 
simple  words  were  in  fact  for  the  French  the  epitome  of 
the  idealized  America  of  this  period. 

Works  like  those  of  Raynal,  later  on  those  of  Chastellux 
and  many  others  only  served  to  strengthen  this  opinion. 
Abbe  Genty,  at  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  he 
considered  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  previous  three 
centuries,  saw  everywhere  violence  and  corruption,  but 
turning  his  face  towards  America  distinguished  there  the 
dawn  of  Liberty  and  hailed  the  young  Republic  as  the 
paragon  of  nations. 

For  soldiers  back  from  their  expedition  America  was 
the  land  of  wisdom  and  virtue:  everything  was  a  subject 
for  praise:  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
beauty  and  honesty  of  their  wives  and  daughters  recalled 
to  their  minds  the  days  of  Sparta  and  Rome.  In  this  new 
atmosphere  they  felt  rejuvenated:  they  admired  the  col- 
leges, the  cities  as  in  Rhode  Island  where  all  religious  sects 
were  equally  respected  and  built  their  churches  side  by 
side,  and  they  envied  the  life  of  the  American  farmer  cele- 
brated by  Saint  John  Crevecoeur.  In  their  young  enthus- 
iasm they  had  framed  up  an  entrancing  picture  of  America 
and  were  ready  to  extol  the  most  everyday  facts. 

A  few  travellers  were  more  thoughtful  and  more  critical 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chateaubriand  confessed 
himself  absolutely  amazed  to  find  greedy  bankers,  crafty 
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business  men,  and  gambling  hells  in  the  Quaker  city.  But 
this  is  a  single  note  in  the  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions  and  his 
real  disappointment  may  have  led  the  young  traveller  to 
an  excessive  severity.  More  reliable  than  Chateaubriand 
are  observers  like  Volney  who  early  perceived  some  flaws 
in  the  structure  of  the  American  Constitution  without  losing 
any  of  their  interest  in  the  American  people.  But  in  spite 
of  these  few  blemishes,  in  spite  particularly  of  slavery  which 
America  still  retained  as  an  institution  after  France  had 
abolished  it  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  all  were 
ready  to  admire  and  to  love  the  country  of  Franklin  and 
George  Washington.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution 
George  Washington,  the  victorious  general,  deliverer  of  his 
people,  stood  out  before  the  French  nation  as  one  of  Plu- 
tarch 's  heroes,  and  even  before  those  who  most  admired  the 
young  and  glorious  Premier  Consul.  Even  at  that  time 
those  who  retained  in  their  heart  an  unexpressed  love  for 
freedom  began  to  contrast  the  two  characters  of  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon,  and  this  comparison  grew  more  and  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  American  statesman  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus  it  appears  that  both  nations  were  at  the  same  time 
debtors  and  creditors.  If  France  gave  generously  her  gold 
and  her  sons  to  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States,  if  she  contributed  many  principles  to  the  American 
Constitution,  she  received  from  the  United  States  more  per- 
haps than  she  gave.  For  a  long  time  George  AVashington 
was  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  public  the  ideal  of  the 
true  citizen,  and  America  stood  out  as  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  freedom  and  democracy,  the  one  nation  making  it 
still  possible  to  believe,  after  the  partial  failure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  a  people  could  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous under  democratic  institutions. 
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RELIGION  AS  EXPERIENCE* 


John  Wright  Buckham 


The  Philosophical  Union  has  offered  its  members  and 
friends  an  opportunity  of  peculiar  promise  as  well  as  done 
itself  an  honor,  in  adopting  for  its  study  this  year  the 
notable  book  by  one  of  its  former  members  whom  many  of 
us  learned  to  admire  and  esteem  while  he  was  a  member  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  in  this  University.  It  means 
much  to  the  religious  as  well  as  the  philosophical  thought  of 
our  country  to  have  had  so  fresh  and  convincing  a  study 
of  religion — a  book  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  William 
James'  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  Royce's  The 
Woi'ld  and  the  Individual  and  James  Ward's  The  Realm 
of  Ends — emerge  from  the  confines  of  American  philosophy, 
as  Professor  Hocking's  "The  Meaning  of  God  in  Human 
Experience." 

We  shall  gain  more,  however,  I  take  it,  by  taking  the 
book  not  as  a  finality  but  as  a  guide  and  stimulas  to  our 
own  thought  upon  this  inexhaustible  theme.  For  the  prob- 
lem, what  is  the  nature  of  religion?  is  one  of  those  great 
questions  which,  as  President  Swain  has  well  put  it,  "it 
is  better  to  stir  without  settling  than  to  settle  without 
stirring. ' ' 

The  volume  reflects  the  deeper  thought  of  our  time  in 
turning  away  from  religion  as  dogma,  as  sentiment,  as 
theory,  as  ethics,  to  religion  as  experience. 


*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Union,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1915. 
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"What,  then,  do  we  mean — let  this  be  our  first  inquiry — 
by  the  term  experience  in  its  common — not  in  its  technical 
— sense?  In  the  first  place  we  mean — do  we  not? — some- 
thing that  is  one's  own,  that  effects  one's  self,  that  has  pene- 
trated the  privacy  of  his  individual  existence.  We  mean 
— to  use  a  crude  illustration — something  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  puppet  in  the  shooting  gallery  if  he  were 
self-conscious  and  able  to  say,  when  the  ball,  or  the  bullet, 
strikes,  ' '  I  am  hit. ' '  Experience,  that  is,  means  ' '  I  am  hit. ' ' 
Whether  any  others  are  hit  at  the  same  time  or  not  is  a 
secondary  matter.  The  main  fact  for  the  experient  is : 
* '  This  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  come  home  to  me.  It 
has  entered  and  domiciled  in  my  private  enclosure  where 
I  must  live  with  it,  for  better  or  worse,  for  longer  or 
shorter. ' ' 

In  the  second  place,  experience  means  something  felt. 
One  cannot  have  an  experience  without  sensation  or  emotion 
of  some  kind.  The  experient  cannot  be  indifferent — except 
in  the  sense  of  schooling  himself  not  to  yield  to  his  feelings. 
The  puppet  in  the  shooting  gallery,  to  have  an  experience, 
would  have  not  only  to  recognize,  "/  am  hit,"  but  "I  am 
]iit.  I  feel  it."  Now  there  is  feeling  and  feeling.  Nor  is 
it  a  mere  matter  of  intensity  but  of  kind  and  quality.  We 
have  been  too  gross  altogether  in  our  ideas  of  feeling,  as 
if  it  were  all  of  one  nature — yet  Janus-faced — pleasure  and 
pain.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  colors  and  tones  in 
feeling  as  diverse  and  delicate  as  in  music  and  painting, 
and  some  are  both  pleasurable  and  painful  at  the  same 
time.  We  need  a  psychology  so  sensitive  to  these  differences 
that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  mass  all  our  emotions 
and  sensations  indiscriminately  under  the  one  term  feeling 
and  then  pass  predicates  upon  it  as  if  it  were  all  alike 
devoid  of  intelligence  and  of  ethical  and  spiritual  qualities 
and  values.  There  are  feelings  that  are  obscuring  and 
debasing  and  there  are  those  that  are  illuminating  and 
sacred. 
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Once  more,  an  experience  is  soynething  known.  It  is  not 
only  something  felt  but  something  apprehended.  I  do  not 
mean  understood.  That  would  involve  an  outside  and  all- 
around  knowledge  of  an  experience  in  all  its  relations  and 
implications.  But  it  is  something  grasped  as  real  and  thus 
set  among  the  facts  enough  of  whose  own  nature  is  seen, 
so  that  when  it  returns  one  can  say  to  it :  "  Here  you  are 
again.  I  know  you ;  you  and  I  have  been  in  close  quarters. 
I  am  aware  not  only  of  the  feelings  which  you  arouse,  I 
know  something  of  yourself."  Into  the  discussion  of  what 
kind  of  knowledge  this  of  experience  is,  I  will  not  enter.  As 
Bergson  would  say,  it  is  at  least,  inside  knowledge. 

I  am  not  meaning  to  say  by  this  that  experiential  knowl- 
edge is  empirical  in  its  nature.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
empirical  knowledge.  The  mind  enters  into  all  knowledge 
as  the  constructive,  architectonic  factor.  What  I  am  in- 
sisting upon  is  the  superiority  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which — though  constructed  by  the  mind — is  inner,  sympa- 
thetic, experiential,  to  that  which  is  external,  descriptive, 
discursive. 

I  have  been  describing  experience  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing i)urely  passive,  at  least  until  I  began  to  speak  of  the 
knowledge  factor  in  it.  This  receptive  element  is  essential. 
Experience  does  not  arise  out  of  the  mind  itself  alone.  It 
is  due  to  something  or  someone  that  impinges  upon  us. 
And  yet  in  the  activity  that  arises  out  of  this  impingement 
the  mind,  or  rather  the  whole  self,  asserts  itself  and  thus 
constructs  the  experience  and  makes  it  what  it  is.  So  that 
it  is  not  the  puppet  who  best  illustrates  the  experience  but 
the  person  who  does  the  hitting.  Better  still,  experience 
includes  hath  action  and  reaction,  the  experience  both  of 
the  hit  and  the  hitter.  In  every  genuine  experience  one  is 
both  passive  and  active,  both  receptive  and  constructive. 

It  is  this  wholeness  and  this  awareness  that  characterize 
experience.  Experience  is  not  pure  sensation.  Neither  is 
it  pure  reflection.  It  is  thinking,  feeling,  willing,  all  in  one. 
It  is  realization. 
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II 

If  such  is  the  nature  of  experience  in  general,  what  of 
that  form  of  it  that  we  call  "religious"  experience? 

Manifestly  this  is  an  order  of  experience  outside  the 
realm  of  our  ordinary  or  sense  experience.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily supernatural  in  the  sense  of  being  remote  from  our 
e very-day  life  as  persons;  but  it  is  extra-sensuous.  It  has 
to  do  wuth  another  and  higher  sphere  of  reality.  Again  I 
must  remind  you  that  I  am  using  the  term  experience  in  a 
far  from  strictly  Kantian  sense.  But  it  is  a  common  usage ; 
and  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

In  the  realm  of  religion,  experience  has  the  same  quali- 
ties characteristic  of  all  experience.  It  is  something 
directly  felt  and  known  by  one's  self  for  himself.  In  this 
sphere  experience  often  goes  by  the  name  of  faith,  which 
is,  as  Eucken  has  put  it,  "  a  conviction  of  an  axiomatic 
character  which  refuses  to  be  analyzed  into  reasons,  and 
which,  indeed,  precedes  all  reasons."^ 

Is  there,  then,  a  religious  experience  of  this  distinct  and 
self-attesting  kind?    If  so,  what  is  it? 

In  searching  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  in  the  first 
place  I  would  have  you  take  preliminary  account  of  the 
very  general  conviction,  or  impression,  that  reality  is  wider 
and  more  inclusive  than  the  limits  of  the  material  world. 
As  President  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "Even  men  of 
science  now  feel  that  the  explanation  which  they  give  of 
the  universe  is  so  partial  an  explanation,  so  incomplete  an 
explanation,  that  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  thought — 
quite  aside  from  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls — it  is  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  added  to  it.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  segment  in  the  complete  circle  of 
knowledge  which  they  cannot  supply  and  which  must  be 
supplied  if  the  whole  circle  is  not  to  show  its  imperfection 
and  incompleteness. '  '^ 

1  See  Rudolf  EucTcen,  by  Abel  J.  Jones,  p.  76. 

2  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3,  p.  227. 
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If  this  is  true — as  I  think  many  men  of  science  would 
themselves  say — of  any  considerable  number  of  scientists 
it  is  extremely  significant.  It  indicates  that  the  men  who 
know  most  about  the  physical  world  feel  that  it  does  not 
encompass  all  reality,  that  there  is  something  over  and 
above  material  existence  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

If  scientists  feel  this  way,  how  much  more  the  rest  of 
us,  bathed  as  we  are  in  mystery,  moved  by  impulses  which 
we  cannot  explain  and  thoughts  which  we  cannot  fathom — 
except  when  we  are  philosophizing. 

Yet  this  sense  of  the  unexplained  margin  is  only  the 
negative  side  of  this  experience.  It  has  a  positive  side. 
Countless  millions  of  men  and  women  have  had  the  convic- 
tion— ranging  all  the  way  from  a  dim  and  shadowy  im- 
pression to  the  most  complete  and  regnant  certainty — of  a 
Something,  or  a  Someone,  Out  There  or  Near  at  Hand, 
Far  Away  or  Within  the  Soul,  Transcendent  or  Immanent, 
or  both. 

The  savage  religionist  called  It  "Mana";  the  Israelite 
dared  not  name  It;  Confucius  termed  It  "Heaven";  the 
Brahman  "Atman,"  the  Self;  Plato  conceived  of  It  as 
"The  Good";  Aristotle  as  "The  Unmoved  Mover"; 
Plotinus,  "The  One";  Spinoza,  "The  All";  Jesus  called  It 
"Father";  Paul,  "Him  that  filleth  all  in  all";  Hegel, 
"Spirit";  Fichte,  "Will";  Matthew  Arnold,  "The  Power 
not  Ourselves";  Spencer,  "The  Unknowable."  All  these 
are  ideas,  attempts  to  enfold  a  Reality  that  proves  too  great 
and  manifold  for  complete  enclosure. 

"But  can  we  have  the  experience  of  such  a  reality  and 
not  have  an  idea  to  embody  the  experience?"  Surely  not. 
The  intellect,  or  interpretative  faculty,  is  essential  to  our 
inner  life.  Idea  is  related  to  experience  as  the  body  is 
related  to  the  spirit.  They  cannot  be  severed.  And  yet  the 
experience  underlies  the  idea  and  is  greater  than  it,  just  as 
the  soul  or  personality  undergirds  and  is  greater  than  the 
body.  Moreover  the  harmony  is  often  imperfect.  The  idea 
often  thwarts  and  misrepresents  the  experience,  as  the  body 
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does  the  soul.  Sometimes  the  idea  burgeons  and  dilates 
while  experience  fades  and  pales.  Sometimes  the  idea 
remains  when  the  experience  has  fled — a  corpse  that  mocks 
at  reality  and  cries  to  heaven  for  either  revitalization  or 
burial. 

It  should  be  our  constant  care  and  duty  to  keep  experi- 
ence and  idea  in  the  closest  possible  accord ;  for  they  react 
upon  each  other.  He  who  flouts  or  ignores  ideas  in  the 
interest  of  experiences  makes  as  disastrous  a  blunder  as  he 
who  flouts  experiences  in  the  interest  of  ideas. 

Ill 

This  deeply-rooted,  human  instinct,  or  experience,  or 
conviction,  of  Something  transcending  the  world  of  sense 
and  time  is  seen  upon  reflection  to  be,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  not  merely  Something  but  Someone.  In  other 
words  It  cannot  be  less,  or  lower  than,  ourselves  in  nature 
and  worth,  else  It  would  at  once  cease  to  be  transcendent 
in  nature  and  thus  to  command  our  reverence  and  allegiance. 
If  It  were  only  blind  unconscious  Force,  however  mighty, 
It  would  be  only  another  Thing  or  Potency,  like  Electricity, 
capable  of  arousing  our  interest,  but  not  of  stirring  that 
deep  and  moving  experience  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 


ing. 


This  means  no  less,  I  take  it,  than  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  this  experience  itself  is  involved  that  its  Object 
be  either  Personal — using  the  term  personal  in  its  broadest, 
least  limited  sense — or  Super-personal.  Whether  the  Super- 
personal  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms — the  Super-personal 
being  the  super-possible — I  leave  for  you  to  cogitate.  For 
my  part  I  see  no  other  reasonable  conclusion  than  that  this 
Somewhat  experienced  is  Person — not  a  Person,  much  less 
an  Individual,  but  Pure  Person — free  from  all  the  limita- 
tations  which  we  find  in  ourselves  and  others  as  persons. 
^Miat  such  Perfect  Personality  is,  and  how  such  Being  is 
related  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  involve  problems 
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requiring  much  thinking — problems  which  are  stirred,  if 
they  are  not  settled,  in  the  theological  class-room. 

How  much  this  experience — or,  if  you  choose,  this  faith 
— in  One  behind  the  veil  of  outer  things  has  meant  to 
humanity,  no  w^ords  can  adequately  describe.  By  it  men 
have  ''subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained 
promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  power 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  from  weakness  have 
been  made  strong." 

Very  poignant  is  the  question :  Can  men  keep  up  heart 
if  they  cease  to  believe  in  such  a  Being?  Can  they  go  on 
singing,  striving,  enduring,  hoping,  when  "the  Great  Com- 
panion is  dead"?  Can  man  bear  the  strain  of  life  without 
God?  Will  not  his  spirit  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
nature's  ills?  Will  not  the  light  of  joy  and  trust  die  out 
of  his  heart? 

George  Romanes,  true  scientist,  true  man,  voiced  the 
natural  results  of  the  abandonment  of  Theism,  when,  in  his 
revolt  from  Christianity  in  1876,  he  wrote:  "And  now  in 
conclusion,  I  feel  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  any  antecedent 
bias  w4th  regard  to  Theism  which  I  individually  possess  is 
unquestionably  on  the  side  of  traditional  beliefs.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  utmost  sorrow  that  I  find  myself  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  conclusions  here  worked  out,  and 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  publish  them,  save  the 
strength  of  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  society  to  give  his  fellows  the  benefit  of  his 
labors,  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth  ....  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  with  this  virtual  negation  of  God 
the  universe  to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness,  and 
although  from  henceforth  the  precept  to  'work  while  it  is 
day'  will  doubtless  gain  intensified  force  from  the  terribly 
intensified  meaning  of  the  words  that  'the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work, '  yet  when  at  times  I  think,  as  think 
I  must,  of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory 
of  that  creed  which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery 
of  existence  as  now  I  find  it, — at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel 
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it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature 
is  capable."^ 

Romanes'  recovery  of  his  faith,  which  he  achieved  with 
perfect  honesty  and  without  surrendering  anything  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  is  surely  one  of  the  significant  incidents  in 
the  history  of  modern  science. 

Yet,  reassuring  as  the  experience  of  God  may  be,  we 
cannot  be  true  to  ourselves  and  cherish  it  at  the  expense  of 
our  mental  and  moral  integrity.  As  one  of  the  lecturers  of 
last  year  said :  "  No  one  wants  to  be  a  fool,  even  a  blessed 
fool."  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  James  that  we  are 
justified  in  creating  a  God  in  order  to  meet  our  own  needs 
and  longings.  That  would  mean  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  the  moral  order  and  threaten  to  bring  the 
Avhole  social  structure  down  about  our  ears.  Unless  this 
consciousness  of  God  can  be  justified  to  our  intelligence  we 
cannot  continue  to  hold  it  with  either  self-respect  or  abiding 
advantage. 

That  it  can  be  so  justified  I  think  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  the  history  of  Theism.  In  our  own  time  none 
perhaps  has  done  it  with  more  of  acumen  and  conclusive- 
ness than  the  honored  founder  of  this  Union,  Professor 
Howison.  And  yet  for  myself  I  must  confess  that  it  is  the 
experience  and  not  the  proof  that  is  primary  and  basal  and 
that  without  the  experience  the  proof  would  be  of  little 
avail.  Not  that  the  experience  is  itself  irrational  or  non- 
rational.  On  the  contrary  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  that 
personal,  intuitive  reason  which  furnishes  the  premises  of 
all  reasoning.  Given  this  substantial  datum  of  experience, 
of  the  same  order  as  our  consciousness  of  self  and  of  others, 
the  intellect,  or  discursive  reason,  has  its  part  to  play  in 
interpreting,  defending  and  relating  it  to  the  rest  of  our 
knowledge.  Yet  the  fundamental  reliance  is  the  experi- 
ential. And  so  I  ask  you  to  return  once  more  to  this  experi- 
ence of  Something,  or  Someone  There  and  to  consider  with 


3  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,  by  Physicus ;   see  Eomanes ' 
Thoughts  on  Beligion. 
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me  the  chief  objections  to  its  validity.  For  we  cannot 
contentedly  and  securely  maintain  it  so  long  as  there  are 
unanswered  objections  prodding  us  at  every  step. 

IV 

There  are  three  po&sible  objections  that  may  be  raised 
against  the  validity  of  this  experience  of  God — first  that  it 
is  an  illusion,  second  that  it  is  merely  subjective,  and  third 
that  it  is  a  misconception.    Let  us  take  these  up  in  turn. 

(1)  If  this  is  an  illusion,  there  are  three  things  that 
may  be  said  of  it :  first,  that  it  is  a  singularly  persistent 
illusion — other  illusions  give  way,  this  one  perdures  through 
the  generations ;  second,  that  it  is  a  singularly  well-fortified 
illusion — capable,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  most  thorough  and 
convincing  rational  explication  and  defense — and  third  that 
it  is  a  very  widespread  illusion,  common  to  all  races  and 
peoples. 

But  though  the  experience  is  so  widespread  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many,  nevertheless,  do  not  have  it.  "Why  is 
this?  Let  us  pause  to  consider  this  question  a  little  before 
passing  on  to  the  other  objections. 

If  one  man  says,  "to  me  this  Presence  is  real"  and 
another  says,  "  to  me  it  is  not, ' '  how  shall  we  decide  between 
them?  It  is  easy  to  call  the  consciousness  of  God  "tem- 
peramental" and  so  dispose  of  it  with  the  arrow  of  an 
adjective.  But  the  arrow  is  too  light.  Apply  to  the  God- 
consciousness  some  fair  tests.  Can  one  come  up  to  this 
experience  again  and  again,  for  example,  and  find  it  real? 
Can  other  experiences  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it?  If 
both  these  tests  can  be  met,  then  comes  the  further  one : 
Can  this  man  who  says  he  hasn't  it,  have  it?  Has  he  it 
already,  perhaps,  in  a  form  and  degree  different  from  the 
first?  If  not,  which,  if  either,  is  abnormal?  If  God's 
Presence  is  real  to  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  and  unreal 
to  the  rest,  is  the  fact  that  He  is  unreal  to  a  part  proof 
that  He  is  unreality?  Is  not  the  positive  experience  better 
evidence  than  the  negative?     Was  Plotinus  right  when  he 
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said:  "The  One  is  not  far  away  from  anyone,  and  yet  is 
liable  to  be  far  away  from  one  and  all,  since,  present  though 
It  be,  it  is  present  only  to  such  as  are  capable  of  receiving 
It,  and  are  so  disposed  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  It,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  seize  and  touch  It  by  their  likeness  to  It."* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  temperament  plays  a  con- 
siderable part  in  realizing  the  presence  of  God.  The 
mystical  temperament  constitutes  a  marked  human  type, 
although  not  every  one  who  has  such  a  temperament  has  the 
beatific  vision.  To  possess  such  a  temperament  undoubtedly 
makes  it  easier  to  realize  vividly  the  reality  and  nearness  of 
God,  but  it  is  hardly  the  condition  of  such  an  experience. 
If  it  were,  religion  would  be  an  esoteric  cult  and  not  the 
broad  human  experience  that  it  is.  Jesus  did  not  say, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  have  a  religious  temperament  for 
they  shall  see  God."  Let  it  be  noted  that  differences  in 
temperament,  real  as  they  are,  are  liable  to  exaggeration. 
Qualities  and  characteristics  which  are  very  marked  in  some 
individuals  appear  to  be  wholly  lacking  in  others;  but  the 
lack  may  be  in  development,  not  in  possession.  Every 
individual  has  latent,  undeveloped  capacities  of  which  he 
hardly  dreams  until  some  unwonted  experience  calls  them 
out.    To  quote  again  Von  Hiigel : 

"In  even  the  most  purely  contingent-seeming  soul,  and 
in  its  apparently  but  Institutional  and  Historical  assents 
and  acts,  there  ever  is,  there  never  can  fail  to  be,  some, 
however  implicit,  however  slight,  however  intermittent, 
sense  and  experience  of  the  Infinite."^ 

There  is  a  fundamental  like-mindedness  of  men  which 
underlies  all  differences  as  the  bedrock  underlies  the  varied 
soils,  with  their  differing  flowers  and  fruits.  It  is  upon  our 
like-mindedness  far  more  than  upon  our  differences  that 
human  society  is  founded.  It  is  to  this  like-mindedness 
that  the  best  literature,  the  noblest  art,  the  soundest  ethics. 


4  Enneads,  VI,  IX,  4;  quoted  by  Baron  Von  Hiigel  in  The  Mystical 
Element  of  Religion,  II,  p.  92. 

5  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  II,  p.  283. 
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the  deepest  religion  makes  its  appeal.  There  may  be  here 
and  there  an  individual  who  does  not  respond  to  Hamlet, 
or  the  Sistine  Madonna,  or  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  or  the 
Golden  Rule,  or  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  but  if  so  we  count 
him  either  an  undeveloped  or  an  abnormal  human. 

Wide,  confusing,  baffling,  as  are  the  differences  of  men, 
in  preference,  in  judgment,  in  belief,  in  everything,  their 
agreements  far  exceed  their  divergencies.  The  life  of 
humanity  often  seems  but  a  seething  sea  of  contrary  winds 
and  conflicting  waves,  but  underneath  all  this  surface  dis- 
turbance are  the  untroubled  deeps  where  great  controlling, 
steadying,  convictions  hold  sway.  And  one  of  the  deepest 
of  these  is  the  abiding  assurance  of  God. 

There  is  probably  something  of  the  mystic  in  everyone. 
Many  a  person  who  has  thought  himself  a  mere  common- 
sense,  every-day  ' '  tough-minded ' '  practicalist,  has  awakened 
one  day  to  find  himself  strangely  "tender-minded,"  to  feel 
deep  calling  unto  deep  within  him,  a  great  wave  of  emotion 
overwhelming  him,  the  breaking  in  upon  him  of  a  new 
light,  or  as  it  has  been  put,  the  sudden  opening  of  an  un- 
suspected chamber  in  his  soul.  There  are  in  all  of  us 
capacities  that  we  have  not  fathomed.  To  deny  to  anyone 
the  possibility  of  some  form  of  mystical  experience  is  un- 
warranted dogmatism.  There  is  reason  to  assume  that  every 
man,  speaking  broadly,  has  enough  of  the  mystical  in  him 
to  realize  the  presence  of  God  experientially.  In  that 
stirring  passage  in  which  Tertullian,  who  certainly  could 
not  be  called  an  irrational  mystic,  calls  upon  the  soul  of 
man  "simple  and  rude,  uncultured  and  untaught,"  to  stand 
forth  and  declare  itself  concerning  its  experience  of  God, 
he  declares:  "Whenever  the  soul  comes  to  itself  as  out  of 
a  surfeit,  or  a  sleep,  or  a  sickness,  and  attains  something 
of  its  natural  soundness,  it  speaks  of  God,"  and  adds, 
"there  is  not  a  soul  of  man  that  does  not  from  the  light  that 
is  in  itself  ....  proclaim  God."'' 


6  De  Testimonia  Animae,  chap.   1 ;   see  R.  M.  Jones '  Studies  in 
Mystical  Beligion,  p.  82. 
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Yet  still  the  "tough-minded"  man  is  repelled.  He  feels 
compelled  in  honesty  to  say  that  this  sense  of  the  Presence 
of  God  seems  to  him  an  unreal,  vapid,  pathological  experi- 
ence. He  neither  has  had  it  nor  expects  to  have  it  nor  cares 
to  have  it.  It  seems  to  him  wholly  out  of  place  and  useless 
in  this  rough,  hard,  work-a-day  world.  And  his  protest  is 
worth  attending  to,  for  he  too  may  be  a  son  of  Abraham. 
Let  him  ask  himself,  however,  why  he  has  such  a  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  Duty?  Is  there  not  at  the  bottom  of  it  a 
consciousness  that  in  some  way  duty  is  linked  with  a  God 
of  duty? 

As  for  the  objection  (2)  that  the  experience  of  God  is 
subjective  and  by  no  means  certifies  any  objective  exist- 
ence, it  is  true  if  objective  is  used  in  the  literal  sense.  God 
is  not  an  Object,  but  an  Other,  a  personal  Other.  If  it  is 
meant  to  deny  that  there  is  such  an  Other  corresponding 
to  our  personal  prescience  of  Him,  then  the  denial  cuts 
through  all  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  persons. 
There  can  be  no  objective  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Self. 
How  can  one  know  that  he  himself  exists?  Only  by  per- 
sonal consciousness.  How  can  he  know  that  other  persons 
exist?  By  personal  recognition.  How  can  he  know  that 
God  exists?  Again,  by  personal  knowledge.  If  this  is 
subjective  knowledge,  then  all  knowledge  of  persons  is 
subjective. 

Yet  it  is  the  most  real  of  all  knowledge.  Well  did 
Descartes  start  with  the  existence  of  himself,  as  the  only 
thing  he  could  not  doubt.  Not  blindly  did  he  pass  to  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  next  most  certain  truth.  An  experi- 
ence, again — as  w^ell  as  an  idea — though  he  treated  it  as  an 
idea  only. 

But  suppose  it  be  said  ( 3 ) ,  "  Yes,  this  experience  is  real ; 
there  is,  indeed,  Something  There;  but  what  it  really  is,  is 
either  the  luiiverse,  the  sense  of  the  whole  of  things,  or  the 
totality  of  persons,  or  both,  which  gets  itself  before  the 
mind  as  if  it  were  some  distinct  and  superior  personal 
Reality." 
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What  shall  we  say  to  this  ever  recurrent  and  now  so 
prevalent  view  ?  To  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves  would 
require  hours.  I  can  only  offer  here,  and  very  briefly, 
these  criticisms  of  it.  First,  it  falsifies  the  plain  implicates 
of  consciousness,  if  it  does  not  actually  falsify  consciousness, 
itself.  If,  when  one  experiences,  or  believes  he  experiences, 
a  Being  self-existent  and  perfect,  he  is  really  experiencing 
a  vast  unconscious  universe,  or  a  company  of  selves  like 
himself — what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  ?  A  similar  case  might  be  made  out  regarding 
friendship.  It  might  be  said :  The  person  whom  you  regard 
as  your  friend  is  not  a  self  at  all,  but  only  an  exudation  of 
the  universe.  You  are  not  loving  a  pereon  at  all  but  a 
phenemenon,  not  a  reality  but  an  appearance.  "What  would 
be  the  best  way  to  answer  such  an  assertion  ?  Would  it  not 
be  by  the  expressive  word  which  Professor  James  uses  so 
aptly,  ''Bosh!"? 

Not  only  does  this  assumption  affront  the  integrity  of 
experience,  it  fails,  in  the  second  place,  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  longings  of  the  soul.  In  place  of  bread  it  offers  a  stone. 
I  will  not  repeat  here  the  over-pressed  but  not  inapt  argu- 
ment that  the  existence  of  a  need  assures  its  fulfilment, 
and  that  therefore  there  must  be  a  God  to  correspond  to  our 
need ;  but  I  will  suggest  that  the  presence  of  moral  rectitude 
and  sympathy  in  ourselves  points,  at  least,  toward  a  Fontal 
Rectitude  and  Sympathy  from  W^hom  it  issues. 

The  final  criticism  that  I  have  to  offer  of  this  monistic 
interpretation  of  the  God-experience  is  that  it  raises  more 
problems  than  it  lays.  For  example,  how  could  a  material 
universe,  inferior  in  nature  to  the  perceiving  person,  get 
itself  transformed  in  his  consciousness  into  a  spiritual  Self 
superior  to  himself?  Or  how  could  the  aggregate  of  im- 
perfect persons  get  itself  incorporated  in  consciousness  as 
a  Unitary,  Self-existent,  All-perfect  Person? 
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Thus  we  come  back — or  at  least  I  do — to  trust  the  God- 
experience  as  meaning  essentially  what  it  seems  to  mean, 
as  so  many  of  the  best  of  our  fellows  have  done  and  found 
it  to  work — not  a  proof  of  its  reality  but  a  strong  indication 
of  it. 

Not  that  there  are  not  immense  and  ubiquitous  difficul- 
ties in  clothing  this  experience  in  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive ideas,  in  relating  it  to  this  "too,  too  solid  flesh" 
and  this  often  unintelligible  world ;  but  the  difficulties  are 
no  greater — nor  as  great —  than  in  making  any  iveltan- 
schauilng  you  may  adopt  fit  this  rebellious,  recalcitrant 
frame  of  things  with  its  obstinate  encounters  and  its  ever- 
escaping  margins.  Evidently  w^e  were  not  intended  to  have 
an  easy  time  of  it  here,  either  in  our  living  or  our  thinking. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  so.  Otherwise  what  use  would  there  be 
for  a  Philosophical  Union? 

Into  the  question  of  whether  this  God-experience  is 
individual  or  social  I  cannot  here  enter  farther  than  to  say 
that  if  it  is,  as  I  have  treated  it,  individual,  that  by  no 
means  prevents  its  being  social  also.  For  individual  and 
social  are  not — as  we  are  coming  to  see — exclusive  but  com- 
plementary. 

This  deep  down,  ineradicable  experience  of  God,  too 
deep  to  be  fully  understood,  yet  capable  of  convincing 
rational  explication  and  defense,  is  the  central  factor — is 
it  not? — in  religion.  Not  that  this  is  all  of  religion.  From 
this  root  religion  spreads  far  and  wide,  flowers  and  fruits 
abundantly  and  makes  all  the  areas  of  our  human  life 
comely  and  glad.  Religion  thus  becomes,  as  Professor 
Hocking  has  called  it,  "the  residual  inspiration  of  human 
life."  By  its  effects  we  know  it.  It  creates  the  arts  and 
mothers  the  enthusiasms.  It  appears  in  moral  character  as 
"anticipated  attainment."  It  refreshes,  sustains,  ennobles 
human  life.  But  beneath  all  its  activities  and  manifesta- 
tions lies  this  elemental  experience  of  God,  not  always  dis- 
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tinct  but  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  through  the  double 
dialectic  of  life  and  thought  until  one  finds  in  Him  the 
Person  of  persons. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 
philosophy  of  religion — is  it  not? — that  there  has  come  to 
us  in  these  days  of  alternate  confusion  and  clarification  the 
full  purport  of  this  distinction  between  the  experience  of 
God  and  the  idea  or  doctrine  of  God.  Too  long  have  ideas 
and  doctrines  of  God  been  substituted  for  God  Himself. 
Hence  have  arisen  skepticism,  revolt,  agnosticism,  atheism — 
which  have  often  been  rejection  of  ideas  of  God  rather  than 
of  God  Himself. 

It  is  well,  then,  that  our  study  carries  us  back  to  the 
sources  of  religion  in  experience.  What  that  experience  is, 
I  have  tried  to  indicate.  If  I  have  trespassed  upon  the 
territory  of  subsequent  addresses  I  beg  to  remind  you  how 
difficult  it  is  to  treat  this  subject  in  distinct  and  exclusive 
sections.  Professor  Hocking's  book  itself  fails  here. 
Perhaps  I  may  defend  myself  and  solace  you  for  any  sins 
of  trespass  which  I  may  have  committed  by  reminding  you 
that  the  field  of  religion  is  ample  enough  for  us  all,  and 
all  its  acres  and  fruits  are  free. 
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A  DIPLOMATIC  APPRAISAL 


Edmund  Kemper  Broadus 


''Memorials  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh"  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  a  part  of  ' '  The 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages."  How  solid  and  substantial  it 
looks,  the  portly  volume,  there  among  the  dun  rows  of 
State  Papers  on  the  library  shelves !  Dusty-brown  field  for 
the  source-hunter  to  plod  in,  as  dry  as  your  California  hill- 
sides in  mid-summer.  No  "human-interest"  here,  surely. 
And  yet — 

What  a  pother  the  novelist  is  always  in,  to  visualize  his 
heroine, — to  describe  a  pretty  girl  so  that  you  can  really 
see  her.  "The  blush  that  gloried  Luna  when  she  kissed 
the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Latmos,"  exclaims  Thomas 
Lodge,  "was  not  tainted  with  such  a  pleasant  dye,  as  the 
vermilion  flourished  on  the  silver  hue  of  Rosalind's  coun- 
tenance; her  eyes  were  like  those  lamps  that  make  the 
wealthy  covert  of  the  heavens  more  gorgeous,  sparkling 
favor  and  disdain."  And  then  the  poor  novelist  gives  it 
up,  and  dodges.  ' '  What  should  I  need  to  decipher  her  par- 
ticular beauties,  when  hy  the  censure  of  all  she  was  the 
paragon  of  all  earthly  perfection?" 

And  if  a  sixteenth  century  novelist  who  was  beginning 
to  get  a  little  practice  in  the  art  of  description  couldn't 
do  any  better  than  this,  imagine  the  predicament  of  three 
elderly  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Henry  Seventh  who  sud- 
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denly  found  themselves  entrusted  by  their  royal  master 
with  the  duty  of  describing  a  pretty  girl  so  that  he,  the 
King,  could  see  her  with  his  mind's  eye.  No  chance  for 
euphuistic  extravagances  here. 

Yes,  it  is  all  in  the  dry-as-dust  Memorials  of  Henry 
Seventh.  Henry 's  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  had  died  two 
years  before ;  and  Henry  bethought  himself  of  seeking  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  young  Queen  of  Naples, 
widow  of  Ferdinand  the  Second.  Diplomatically,  the  al- 
liance appeared  to  be  an  excellent  one ;  but  certain  informa- 
tion had  to  be  privily  obtained,  before  the  royal  courtship 
could  be  formally  announced;  and  Henry  forthwith  sent 
three  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Naples,  who  carried  with 
them  a  body  of  categorical  instructions  curiously  typical  of 
a  king  who  was  half  a  miser  and  half  a  poet.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  to  disguise  their  actual  mission — through  what 
pretence  is  apparently  left  to  their  own  invention  ;  and  they 
were  to  ascertain  whether  the  young  Queen  was  blessed, 
first,  with  wealth,  and.  second,  with  comeliness.  As  to  the 
first,  they  needed  no  detailed  instructions.  There  is  nothing 
ambiguous  about  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  But  the  sec- 
ond wa-s  a  different  matter.  A  kodak,  unobtrusively  used, 
might  have  solved  the  problem;  but  for  that.  Henry  was 
born  a  thought  too  soon.  A  painted  portrait  would  have 
helped.  They  were  authorized  to  get  one,  if  it  could  be 
had ;  but  they  could  not  openly  ask  the  j^oung  queen  to  sit. 
and  they  reported  that  they  could  in  no  wise  find  or  secure 
any  portrait  already  executed. 

It  was  doubtless  with  the  thought  of  failure  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  king  forestalled,  or,  at  least,  poor  man,  tried 
to  forestall,  the  limitations  of  a  diplomatic  vocabulary,  by 
providing  them  Avith  a  series  of  questions — perhaps  speci- 
fications would  be  a  better  word — in  regard  to  the  young 
queen's  comeliness.  Being  a  discriminating  monarch  him- 
self, and  having  probably  had  his  three  ambassadors  under 
observation  at  court  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  tried 
to  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  to  anv  accidental  elnillitions 
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of  descriptive  power  on  the  part  of  his  official  observers. 
In  this,  he  did  wisely.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ambassadors 
were  elderly  gentlemen  whose  imaginations,  if  they  had 
ever  had  any,  had  been  permitted  to  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  They  probably  had  never  read  Chaucer ;  and 
Malory  too,  with  his  occasional  evocations  of  feminine 
beauty,  was  in  all  likelihood  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Even 
with  the  help  of  Henry's  searching  questions,  they  were 
destined  to  fare  badly  enough.  The  century  in  which  they 
had  come  to  manhood  had  been  rather  a  lean  one  in  literary 
art,  and  they  were  no  better  than  their  neighbors.  At  the 
very  time  when  they  were  starting  on  their  difficult  mission, 
Caxton  w^as  lamenting  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  they  got  to  Naples  and  perused  their  in- 
structions, they  were  certainly  in  a  position  to  sympathise 
with  him.  There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  in  the 
spectacle  of  these  three  solemn  gentlemen,  with  their  legal 
phrases,  their  carefully  qualifying  clauses,  their  quidlibets 
and  quodlibets,  trying  to  tell  the  king,  not  merely  how 
prett}'  she  was,  but  also  how  she  was  pretty — which,  may 
it  please  you,  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

It  was  in  the  audience  chamber  at  the  court  of  Naples 
that  they  saw  her  first.  In  the  center  of  the  room  there 
was  "a  great  carpet  spread,  whereon  by  the  wdndow-side 
sat  the  old  queen,  and  on  her  left  hand  from  the  window- 
wardes  sat  the  yoimg  queen.  Both  the  said  queens  w^ere 
clothed  in  black  cloth  and  also  in  black  kerchowes  as 
mourners,  and  in  like  case  were  all  they  that  waited  on 
the  said  queens."  Among  these  were  Duke  Fernandin  of 
Naples,  several  Duchesses  and  Countesses,  "and  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of  XVIIj  or  XXtie  persons. ' ' 

The  difficulties  which  the  ambassadors  had  on  this  oc- 
casion are  typical  of  those  which  they  encountered  in  the 
other  formal  audiences  which  they  describe.  In  response 
to  Henry's  "Item"  as  to  whether  the  young  queen's  "coun- 
tenance be  cheerful  and  amiable,  frowning  or  melancholy, 
stedfast  or  light,  or  blushing  in  communication,"  all  that 
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they  can  say  is  that  she  "is  not  light  nor  boldhardy  in 
speech,  but  with  a  demure,  womanly,  shamefaced  counte- 
nance, and  of  few  words  as  that  we  could  perceive,  as  we 
can  think  that  she  uttered  the  fewer  words  because  that  the 
queen  her  mother  was  present,  which  had  all  the  sayings." 
What  could  the  three  gentlemen  make  of  that  Item,  if  the 
loquacious  old  queen  insisted  on  having  ' '  all  the  sayings ' '  ? 

As  to  the  young  queen's  face,  they  are  instructed  to  re- 
port "whether  it  be  painted  or  not,  and  whether  it  be  fat 
or  lean,  sharp  or  round."  The  first  item  is  fortunately  re- 
ported in  the  negative.  Of  the  general  aspect  of  her 
countenance,  the  best  that  they  can  do  is  that  "the  favour 
of  her  visage  is  after  her  stature,  of  a  very  good  compass, 
and  amiable  and  somewhat  round  and  fat." 

Up  to  this  point,  our  reporters  have  fared  pretty  well; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  more  precise  particularising  of  her 
"points" — for  the  questions  are  mercilessly  minute — they 
are  compelled  to  qualify  their  statements  with  a  caution 
worthy  of  a  lawyer.  The  queen  "is  very  fair  and  clear 
of  skin,  as  far  as  that  we  could  perceive  by  her  visage,  neck 
and  hands,  the  which  we  saw  and  well  perceived."  As  to 
the  color,  or  as  the  Item  has  it,  the  "colors"  of  her  hair, 
the  caution  is  even  greater.  "As  to  this  article,  by  that  we 
could  see  and  perceive  by  the  brows  of  the  said  queen,  and 
by  the  ends  of  some  of  her  hairs  that  we  perceived  through 
her  kerchowes,  it  should  seem  her  hair  to  be  a  brown  hair 
of  colour. ' '  In  response  to  the  ' '  Item,  to  note  well  her  eyes, 
brows,  teeth  and  lips,"  they  risk  an  unqualified  opinion, 
and  even  venture  a  simile — a  simile,  by  the  way,  which  was 
later  to  become  a  favorite  one  among  the  euphuists:*  "As 
to  this  article,  the  eyes  of  the  said  queen  be  of  colour  brown, 
somewhat  greyish ;  and  her  brows  of  a  brown  hair  and  very 
small,  like  a  wire  of  hair ;  and  her  teeth  fair  and  clean,  and 
as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  well  set."  After  all,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  they  do  not  forget  their  caution.     "We 


*  Compare  Shakespeare's  130th  Sonnet: 

' '  If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. ' ' 
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will  commit  ourselves,"  they  seem  to  say,  "as  to  her  front 
teeth.  But  as  to  her  molars,  since  they  were  not  visible  to 
ns,  Your  Majesty  cannot  expect  us  to  venture  an  opinion." 

In  regard  to  "the  fashion  of  her  nose,"  there  is  a 
mometary  return  to  confidence.  "As  to  this  article,  the 
fashion  of  her  nose  is  a  little  rising  in  the  midward,  and  a 
little  coming  or  bowing  towards  the  end,  and  she  is  much 
like-nosed  unto  the  queen  her  mother."  This  is  not  bad, 
though  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  how  much  the  king  was 
illuminated  by  the  likeness  to  the  maternal  nose,  which  was 
equally  unknown  to  him.  When  it  comes  to  "the  height  and 
breadth  of  her  forehead."  the  honest  gentlemen  are  posi- 
tively craven.  "And  as  to  the  forehead,  the  height  or  the 
breadth  thereof  we  could  not  perfectly  discern,  for  the 
manner  of  the  wearing  of  the  kerchowes  or  tuekas  in  that 
country  is  such  that  a  man  cannot  well  .iudge  it.  for  their 
kerchowes  coming  down  to  their  browns,  and  much  the  less 
we  could  come  by  the  very  knowledge  of  that  cause  for  that 
the  queen  weared  black  kerchowes." 

They  may  not  be  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  these 
worthy  gentlemen,  but  they  have  a  laborious  persistence 
which  probably  served  them  better  in  other  causes.  They 
can  report  on  "whether  the  palm  of  her  hand  be  thick  or 
thin,  and  whether  her  hands  be  fat  or  lean,  long  or  short," 
because  they  have  seen  "the  hands  of  the  said  queen  bare 
at  three  sundry  times,  that  we  kissed  her  said  hands,"  and 
their  report  on  this  item  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Thanks  to 
the  same  occasions,  they  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  re- 
port on  "whether  her  fingers  be  long  or  short,  small  or 
great,  broad  or  narrow  before."  In  response  to  a  highly 
particularised  query  as  to  her  neck,  hoAvever,  they  can  only 
report  with  diplomatic  discretion  that  "it  is  not  very  short 
and  not  very  long." 

Concerning  another  important  item,  their  failure  is 
complete,  and  they  confess  it  like  the  honest  gentlemen  they 
are:  "Item,  That  they  endeavour  them  to  speak  with  the 
young  queen  fasting,  and  that  she  may  tell  unto  them  some 
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matter  at  length,  and  to  approach  as  near  to  her  mouth 
as  they  honestly  may,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  feel  the 
condition  of  her  breath,  whether  it  be  sweet  or  not,  and  to 
mark  at  every  time  when  they  speak  with  her  if  they  feel 
any  savour  of  spices,  rosewater  or  musk  by  the  breath  of  her 
mouth  or  not. 

"To  this  article:  We  could  never  come  imto  the  speech 
of  the  said  queen  fasting-,  wherefore  we  could  nor  might 
not  attain  to  knowledge  of  that  part  of  this  article,  not- 
withstanding at  such  other  times  as  we  have  spoken  and 
had  communication  with  the  said  queen,  we  have  ap- 
proached as  nigh  unto  her  visage  as  that  conveniently  we 
might  do,  and  we  could  feel  no  savour  of  any  spices  or 
w^aters,  and  we  think  verily  by  the  favour  of  her  visage  and 
cleanness  of  her  complexion  and  of  her  mouth  that  the  said 
queen  is  like  for  to  be  of  a  sweet  savour  and  well  eyred. ' ' 

They  are  instructed  to  report  on  "the  manner  of  her 
diet,  whether  she  be  a  great  feeder  or  drinker;"  and  after 
inquiry  from  the  household  servants  and  "one  Pastorell, 
her  apothecary,"  they  make  a  favorable  statement;  and 
finally,  they  deal  with  an  item  Avhich,  curiously  enough, 
proved  to  be  the  most  perplexing  of  all.  Both  question 
and  answer  deserve  quotation  in  full. 

"Item,  to  note  the  height  of  her  stature,  and  to  inquire 
whether  she  wear  any  slippers,  and  of  what  height  her 
slippers  be,  to  the  intent  they  be  not  deceived  in  the  very 
height  and  stature  of  her;  and  if  they  may  come  to  the 
sight  of  her  slippers,  then  to  note  the  fashion  of  her  foot. 

"As  to  this  article,  of  the  height  and  stature  of  the  said 
young  queen,  it  is  answered  that  we  could  not  come  by  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  her  height,  forasmuch  as  that  her 
grace  weareth  slippers  after  the  manner  of  her  country, 
whereof  we  saw  the  fashion,  the  which  be  of  vj  fingers 
breadth,  of  height  large,  and  her  foot  after  the  proportion 
of  the  same  is  but  small,  but  by  the  slipper  the  greatness 
of  her  foot  cannot  be  known,  notwithstanding  by  the  height 
of  her  slipper,  considering  the  height  that  she  appeared 
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unto  our  sight  being  a-foot.  her  grace  seemed  not  to  be 
of  high  stature  and  also  by  cause  of  the  manner  of  the 
clothing  that  women  do  use  and  wear  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  and  also  she  of  herself  is  somewhat  round  and 
well  liking,  the  which  causeth  her  grace  for  to  seem  lesser 
in  height." 

What  a  breathless,  incoherent  pother  the  poor  men  were 
in !  If  only  Shakaspeare  could  have  been  with  them  to 
report :    "She  is  just  as  high  as  your  majesty's  heart!" 

History  does  not  record  what  Henry  said  to  his  ambas- 
sadors when  they  got  home.  If  Henry  had  read  Chaucer's 
description  of  the  Prioresse,  he  probably  intimated  in  diplo- 
matic language  that  the  poet  had  told  more  in  a  dozen  lines 
than  those  worthy  gentlemen,  with  all  their  blanks  to  fill  in, 
had  been  able  to  tell  in  as  many  pages.  But  perhaps  Henry 
did  not  even  read  the  report,  before  it  was  deposited  in  the 
archives :  for  the  truth  is  that  there  was  one  other  item, 
with  which  the  ambassadors  were  quite  competent  to  deal, 
which  rendered  all  their  painstaking  labors  of  no  avail. 
The  young  queen,  brown-haired,  amiable,  fragrant  and 
comely  as  she  was, — had  no  money !    The  deal  was  off. 
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POEMS 


Arthur  W.  Ryder 


TORQUEMADA 

Why  do  they  hate  me?    Me  who  only  do 

]\Iy  Christian  duty  ? 
Who.  imder  God  and  Jesus,  struggle  to 
Fill  Spain  with  unity,  with  passion  true, 

And  holy  beauty  ? 

Yet  scarcely  will  two  hundred  men  suffice 

]\Iy  life  to  guard. 
When  forth  I  fare  to  smite  abjuring  vice; 
Thy  service,  with  its  strictly  reckoned  price, 

0  God,  is  hard. 

With  stern  devotion  have  I  spent  my  life — 

For  Jesus'  sake — 
In  bringing  heretics,  with  child  and  wife. 
To  sackcloth,  dungeon,  torture,  rack,  and  knife, 

And  to  the  stake. 

Six  thousand  of  the  vermin  have  I  burned — 

Thou  know'st  the  story; 
One  hundred  thousand,  penitent,  returned 
With  loss  of  goods,  to  thee  whom  they  had  spurned ; 

Be  thine  the  glory. 
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So  has  thy  will  been  done  throughout  the  land ; 

No  fear,  no  pain 
Has  staved  my  toil  for  good  King  Ferdinand, 
For  tender-hearted  Isabella,  and 

For  God  and  Spain. 

And  how,  great  God,  could  life  be  better  spent 

Through  length  of  days, 
Than  planting  truth,  than  crying  out  "Repent!" 
And  sternly  smiting  the  impenitent, 

Unto  thy  praise. 

For  if  God's  truth  be  truth,  to  ils  revealed. 

There  cannot  be 
A  task  more  urgent  than  to  see  them  healed 
By  fire  who  err,  that  God's  church  may  be  sealed 

In  unity. 

Should  I  be  lukewarm,  godless  men  would  blight 

The  church's  power; 
It  is  for  their  salvation  that  I  fight ; 
It  is  from  deepest  pity  that  I  light 

The  stake's  red  flower. 

And  still  they  hate  me !    Ah,  my  God,  my  God, 

The  task  is  hard; 
So  may  I  have,  when  this  beneath  the  sod 
Is  laid,  when  the  last  dusty  mile  is  trod, 

My  great  reward. 
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THE  YOUNG  MOTHER 

She  seems  a  diamond  set 
In  gold  of  motherhood; 

A  rare,  white  violet 

Within  the  dark  pine-wood; 

A  saint  that  never  yet 

Need  struggle  to  be  good ; 

A  spray  of  pink  and  white 
Unfolding  hour  by  hour; 

A  river  sparkling  bright 
In  answer  to  the  shower; 

A  beam  of  purest  light 

Whose  gentleness  is  power; 

A  life  awaking  late 

To  find  how  sweet  is  earth; 
A  happiness  too  great 

To  show  itself  in  mirth ; 
A  young  soul  incarnate, 

New-born  in  giving  birth. 
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THE  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 


Glen  Levin  Swiggett* 


Many  matters  of  international  character  with  particular 
significance  to  the  college  world  have  happened  during  the 
present  year.  The  European  war  has  precipitated  a  gen- 
eral interest  throughout  the  nation  in  foreign  trade;  an 
interest,  however,  that  has  slowly  been  developing  for  years 
through  the  vision  and  courage  of  an  organization  like  the 
Pan-American  Union,  conferences  and  societies  with  peace 
and  international  comity  propaganda,  large  business  con- 
cerns with  foreign  trade  connections,  and  various  indi- 
viduals who,  by  virtue  of  their  position  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  educational 
and  business  world,  have  not  only  seen  the  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  view  all  things  from  an  enlarged  or  inter- 
national viewpoint  but  have  materially  assisted  in  directing 
through  the  press  and  in  public  utterance  an  ever  growing 
current  of  sentiment  for  a  larger  commerce  and  comity  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world.  Among  these  none  stand  potentially  in  closer 
relation  with  us  than  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Linked  to  us  by  propinquity,  a  common  origin  and  political 
destiny,  Pan-Americanism  is  not  a  visionary  dream,  but  is 
purposed  with  immediate  and  practicable  results  fraught 
with  untold  advantages  to  the  entire  world  through  the  in- 

*  Dr.  Swiggett  is  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Congress. 
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crease  in  culture  and  commerce  among  the  participating 
countries  of  this  new  world  group  of  nations. 

During  the  present  year  two  great  Pan-American  gath- 
erings convene  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Pan-American  Financial  Conference,  occurred  the  week  of 
May  the  24th,  1915.  In  this  conference  delegates  from  the 
Latin  American  countries  conferred  with  representative 
bankers  and  business  men  from  our  nation  at  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  on  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  financial  questions  of  pertinent  interest  that 
must  have  far-reaching  beneficial  results  to  Pan-American 
banking  and  commerce. 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  educational  world,  however, 
is  the  Scientific  Congress  that  will  convene  in  Washington 
beginning  December  27,  1915,  and  concluding  its  sessions 
on  January  8,  1916.  Through  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  the  Second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  likewise  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government  through  the  Department  of 
State,  bids  fair  to  be  not  only  thus  far  the  greatest  Pan- 
American  Congress,  but  the  most  important  international 
scientific  congress  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
congress  of  this  name  was  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1908. 
It  had  its  origin  in  earlier  Latin-American  Scientific  Con- 
gresses ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Santiago  congress  was  en- 
larged through  the  generous  initiative  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  include  the  United  States.  This  Congress 
was  well  attended  by  visiting  delegates  from  the  United 
States.  On  its  adjournment  Washington  was  designated  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Second  Congress. 

This  honor  has  a  singular  appeal  to  our  nation  at  this 
time.  The  present  European  war  has  brought  the  Western 
Hemisphere  suddenly  face  to  face  with  grave  economic 
problems  that  invite  the  serious  attention  of  scientists  and 
experts  in  the  various  fields  of  applied  science.  The  Scien- 
tific Congress  will  concern  itself  with  the  constructive  dis- 
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cussion  of  these  as  well  as  with  the  contributions  in  the 
domain  of  pnre  science,  wherein  great  advance  has  been 
made  since  the  last  Congress  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Science  is 
comprehensively  defined  by  the  Congress  and  includes, 
under  nine  heads,  such  main  subjects  as :  Anthropology ; 
Astronomy,  IMeteorology,  and  Seismology;  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry ; 
Education;  Engineering;  International  Law,  Public  Law, 
and  Jurisprudence ;  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Economic 
Geology,  and  Applied  Chemistry;  Public  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Science ;  Transportation,  Commerce,  Finance,  and 
Taxation. 

The  significance  of  the  Congress,  through  the  importance 
of  the  above  subjects,  is  greatly  enhanced  through  the  inter- 
national reputation  of  the  persons  chosen  to  arrange  for  the 
program  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Congress,  most  of 
whom  have  an  intimate  first-hand  acquaintance  as  well  with 
the  local  resources,  development  and  scientific  interest  in 
the  various  Latin  American  countries. 

Washington  offers  unusual  advantages  for  a  Congress 
of  this  nature.  It  enjoys  an  enviable  distinction  among  the 
world  capitals  for  the  keen  scientific  interest  and  investi- 
gation in  its  various  Federal  Bureaus,  the  varied  and  ex- 
tensive nature  of  its  libraries  and  museums,  the  beauty  of 
its  buildings  and  the  growing  importance  of  detached  but 
semi-official  institutions  and  bureaus  engaged  in  work  of  in- 
ternational scope.  Among  these  none  occupy  a  position  of 
greater  importance  than  the  Pan-American  LTnion,  the 
Governing  Board  of  which,  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  participating  Latin  American  coun- 
tries with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  as 
Ex-Officio  Chairman,  has  signally  honored  the  Second  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  by  authorizing  the  use  of  its 
beautiful  building  for  the  office  and  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Board  also,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  to  act  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Scientific  Con- 
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gress,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  the 
Honorable  John  Barrett,  who  has  doubtless  done  more  than 
any  one  American  in  the  establishment  of  commerce  and 
comity  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  world;  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  also  been  to  see,  through  the  seeming 
accident  of  war,  the  potential  promise  of  his  great  work's 
becoming  realized  so  soon. 
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MAURICE  MAETERLINCK* 


G.  E.  MacMinn 


The  nature  of  the  contribution  of  Maurice  i\Iaeterlinck 
to  literature  and  philosophj^  and  to  the  attempts  at  solu- 
tion of  modem  problems  of  individual  and  social  welfare, 
is  partly  indicated  by  his  winning-,  in  1911,  the  Nobel  prize 
awarded  to  that  author  who  should  be  deemed  to  have  done 
"the  greatest  good  to  humanity"  by  work  of  an  idealistic 
kind.  The  publication  of  Maeterlinck's  poems,  dramas,  and 
essays  now  covers  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  Practic- 
ally all  of  these  writings  have  been  capable  of  translation 
without  serious  injury  to  their  literary  quality,  and  have  en- 
joyed, so  far  at  any  rate  as  rendering  into  English  is  con- 
cerned, the  good  fortune  of  being  translated  by  men  of  ex- 
cellent Imowledge  and  taste.  For  some  time  Maeterlinck 
was  better  known  in  England  and  America  than  in  France, 
if  not  in  his  native  Belgium.  His  work  belongs  to  French 
literature  by  reason  of  its  having  been  written  in  French, 
and  largely  in  France.  It  is  Flemish,  of  course,  by  reason 
of  the  circumstances  of  Maeterlinck's  birth  and  ancestry, 
and  the  environment  of  his  growth  into  mature  thought  and 
imagination.  The  Fleming,  whether  in  literature,  painting, 
or  music,  is  in  some  measure  a  \isionary  and  a  symbolist, 
and  this  is  the  character  of  IMaeterlinck.  But  his  work, 
like  that  of  Ibsen,  belongs  by  breadth  of  interest  to  all 


"  A  lecture  given  in  San  Francisco  in  February,  1915. 
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Europe  and  America.  As  a  whole  it  is  confined  in  no  narrow 
literary  tradition,  it  wears  the  uniform  of  no  one  literary 
school,  it  is  dependent  for  its  intelligibility  on  no  acquaint- 
ance with  particular  background.  It  is  the  offering,  in  at- 
tractive dress,  made  by  an  ''interpreter" — to  use  the  title 
by  which  Maeterlinck  himself  distinguishes  the  writer  of 
vision — to  the  world  at  large. 

Though  he  has  expressed  his  thoughts  and  fancies  by 
various  aesthetic  means — moody  tone-and-color  poems  in 
the  hot-house  style  of  the  Symbolists,  marionette  dramas 
that  reveal  plaintive  little  humans  in  the  grasp  of  an  inex- 
orable Death,  dream  plays  and  pure  fantasies,  passionate 
and  spiritually  doctrinal  dramas  of  corporeal  men  and 
women,  essays  ornately  graceful  or  scientifically  argumenta- 
tive— there  underlies  the  whole  gamut  of  Maeterlinck's 
literary  and  philosophical  enterprises  one  idea,  one  purpose, 
one  quest.  He  has  an  inexhaustible  curiosity  about  the 
inner  life  of  the  soul,  the  inner  self.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  such  a  curiosity.  Many  a  maker  of  literature,  masterful 
or  crude,  long-lived  or  ephemeral,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
previous  ages  has  been  absorbed  in  a  similar  inquiry-,  and 
the  poetry  books  especially  are  the  repositories  of  much  un- 
fortunate obscurity,  or  sentimentality,  or  even  positive  non- 
sense as  a  result.  But  there  have  also  been  the  giants  of 
high  intellect  and  free  imagination  intent  upon  the  same  ad- 
venture, and  Maeterlinck's  most  devoted  and  uncritical  ad- 
mirers believe  that  it  is  not  a  mistake  or  an  impudence  to 
associate  his  name  with  such  reverend  ones  as  Plato,  Goethe, 
Shelley,  Browning,  and  Emerson,  though  in  imaginative 
and  intellectual  stature  he  fall  indeed  far  short  of  these. 
All  such  men  possess  what  is  vaguely  called  mysticism. 
Most  of  them  are  robustly  endowed  with  an  impressive  if 
not  always  invulnerable  magnanimity,  and  in  the  large  they 
are  persuasive  optimists.  Maeterlinck,  though  not  equal  to 
the  masters,  is  related  to  them,  their  follower  and  bene- 
ficiary. In  the  first  of  his  prose  books  he  calls  the  inner 
spiritual  understanding  "The  Treasure  of  the  Humble"; 
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in  the  latest  "The  Unknown  Guest."  In  his  search  for  its 
true  nature,  its  manifestations,  its  latent  faculties,  its  cap- 
rices and  anxieties  and  powers,  he  ranges  from  something 
like  Pre-Raphaelitish  dream-painting  to  a  sort  of  pictorially 
eloquent  logic.  Several  of  his  dramas  have  been  set  to 
music;  it  is  almost  conceivable  that  the  same  thing  might 
be  done  for  some  of  his  essays.  INIaeterlinck  makes  a  pas- 
sion of  enthusiasm  over  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  being. 
He  is  an  epicure  in  imaginative  exploration,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  carries  about  him  an  airy  placidity  that  is  not  unlike 
the  ' '  exalted  peace ' '  of  saints  and  sages. 

It  is  a  fashion  to  regard  the  romantic  and  the  scientific 
as  the  two  main  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  still  rim- 
ning  strong  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Maeterlinck  sails  with  inquisitive  and  dexterous  manage- 
ment in  both.  He  is  an  apostle  of  "becoming"  as  opposed 
to  "being."  a  champion  of  the  intuitionalists  in  their  war- 
fare with  the  "mere"  rationalists,  a  friend  to  the  scornful 
anti-intellectualists,  a  foe  to  the  bland  externalists — in  short, 
as  much  of  a  modern  romanticist  as  an  imaginative  man 
with  cultivated  equilibrium  and  carriage  can  be;  but  he 
happily  possesses  at  the  same  time  a  zest  for  the  materials 
of  science  and  an  impressive  faculty  for  manipulating  its 
instruments  of  alert  scepticism,  precision  in  facts,  and 
scrupulous  examination  of  testimony  and  hypothesis.  He 
is  supremely  ambitious  to  win  a  spiritual  liberty  for  the 
individual,  but  without  any  anarchical  malevolence  toward 
society.  He  recognizes  the  stabilizing  virtues  of  scientific 
checks  and  balances,  but  without  offering  any  hospitality  to 
the  notion  that  science  can  reach  as  far  as  ultimate  reality. 
He  has  no  fear  or  hate  for  luxuries,  but  he  is  quite  able  to 
distinguish  them  from  necessaries.  His  scale  of  values  sets 
the  welfare  of  the  inner  self  at  the  top.  But  up  to  the  last 
w^ord  he  has  written  thus  far,  the  inner  self  is  still  for  him 
almost  an  inscrutable  mystery.  An  untranuneled  romantic- 
ist would  fly  so  far  on  the  winds  of  conjecture  and  desire 
as  to  fancy  that  his  intuition  of  the  One  had  brought  him 
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to  reality;  an  iinilluminated  scientist  would  at  the  very 
worst  stolidly  persist  in  reducing  the  inner  self  to  an  hal- 
lucination resulting  from  chemical  change — though  he  would 
more  probably  turn  over  the  puzzle  to  his  esteemed  but 
amusing  collaborator,  the  metaphysician.  INIaeterlinck 
stands  undistractedly  between  the  two.  As  Arnold  said  of 
Emerson,  he  is  "the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would 
live  in  the  spirit."  He  is  no  perpetually  obsessed  runner 
after  idealistic  chimeras,  whether  of  salted  fact  or  candied 
fiction.  He  is  a  humanist  in  the  balance  and  measure  of 
his  sympathies  and  enthusiasms.  If  he  be  something  of  a 
dilettante,  it  is  in  the  good  sense  of  one  who  delights  in  the 
delectable  for  its  o\vn  sake,  but  with  a  sanity  of  judgment 
that  gives  him  poise  and  dignity.  His  spiritual  intuitions 
are  complemented  by  his  intellectual  perceptions. 

As  a  maker  of  literature  Maeterlinck  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  less  permanent  interest  and  value  than  as  a  philosophic- 
ally minded  explorer  and  interpreter  of  spiritual  mystery. 
It  is  easy  to  excerpt  from  his  earliest  and  latest  essays  pas- 
sages that  point  all  the  same  way — all  an  effort  to  surprise 
the  secrets  of  the  inner  life.  "There  are,"  he  says,  "no 
hours  without  innermost  miracles  and  without  ineffable 
significance."  "A  hidden  truth  is  what  makes  us  live.  We 
are  its  unconscious  and  silent  slaves,  and  we  find  ourselves 
bound  so  long  as  it  has  not  appeared."  The  inner  life  is 
"divine,"  "inexhaustible,"  "unfathomable."  Our  intel- 
lect is  '  *  merely  a  kind  of  phosphorescence  that  plays  on  this 
inner  sea,  and  has  as  yet  but  faint  knowledge  of  it. "  "  We 
possess  a  self  more  profound  and  more  inexhaustible  than 
the  self  of  passion  or  of  pure  reason."  "This  unconscious 
being  lives  on  another  plane  than  our  intellect,  in  another 
world.  It  knows  nothing  of  Time  and  Space,  the  two  formid- 
able but  illusory  walls  between  which  our  reason  must  flow 
or  be  hopelessly  lost  in  the  desert.  It  knows  no  proximity, 
it  knows  no  distance ;  past  and  future  concern  it  not,  or  the 
resistance  of  matter.  It  is  familiar  with  all  things;  there 
is  nothing  it  cannot  do. ' ' 
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These  sentences  are  from  The  Treasure  of  the  Ilumble. 
Those  that  follow  are  representative  of  the  volume  called 
Wisdom  and  Destiny.  "There  may  well  be  some  few  over 
whom  Fate  exerts  a  more  tyrannous  power,  by  virtue  of 
instinct,  heredity  and  other  laws  more  relentless  still,  more 
profound  and  obscure;  but  even  when  we  writhe  beneath 
unmerited,  crushinsr  misfortune;  even  when  fortune  com- 
pels us  to  do  the  thing  we  should  never  have  done,  had  our 
hands  been  free;  even  then,  when  the  deed  has  been  done, 
the  misfortune  has  happened,  it  still  rests  with  ourselves  to 
deny  her  the  least  influence  on  that  which  shall  come  to 
pass  in  our  soul.  ...  Be  her  empire  never  so  great  over  all 
things  external,  she  always  must  halt  when  she  finds  on  the 
threshold  a  silent  guardian  of  the  inner  life."  "We  are 
not  wrong,  perhaps,  to  be  heedful  of  justice  in  the  midst 
of  a  universe  that  heeds  not  at  all ;  as  the  bee  is  not  wrong 
to  make  honey  in  a  world  that  itself  can  make  none.  But 
we  are  wrong  to  desire  an  external  justice,  since  we  know 
that  it  does  not  exist.  Let  that  which  is  in  us  suffice."  This 
is  also  the  gist  of  the  volume  called  The  Buried  Temple — 
that  is.  that  there  is  a  deep-laid  sense  of  justice  innate  in 
the  soul  of  every  man.  Again,  "We  should  let  no  oppor- 
tunity for  happiness  escape  us,  and  the  simplest  causes  of 
happiness  should  be  ever  stored  in  our  soul."  And  "he 
will  be  happy  whose  eyes  have  learned  to  detect  the  hidden 
smile  and  mysterious  jewels  of  the  myriad,  nameless  hours" 
— whether  these  be  hours  of  love  or  sorrow  or  serene  con- 
templation. 

In  The  Unknown  Guest  this  tonic  philosophy  of  self- 
reliance  finds  an  expression  less  emotionally  epicurean  and 
more  scientifically  reasoned.  His  tireless  gusto  for  dis- 
covery of  an  entrance  to  the  mystery  of  the  inner  self  has 
carried  Maeterlinck  critically  through  the  investigations 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Kesearch  and  all  its  alliances. 
The  theories  of  theosophists  and  spiritualists  and  medium- 
ists  are  brought  into  the  laboratory  of  his  own  inquiry. 
Haunted    houses,    apparitions,    presentiments,    miraculous 
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cures — all  sorts  of  strang-e  communication  with  the  living 
or  the  dead,  all  kinds  of  clairvoyance,  all  operations  of 
telepathy,  of  subconscious  recognition  and  precognition  in- 
terest him  as  phenomena  worthy  of  a  tentative  respect.  His 
conclusion  is  that  no  dispassionate,  unprejudiced,  persistent 
student  of  these  phenomena  can  find  them  all  impostures 
or  mere  appearances  capable  of  rational  explanation  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  actually  know.  There  is  an  inexplicable 
residuum,  an  Unknown  as  if  from  a  different  world.  Our 
scientific  approach  to  the  questioning  of  this  supreme 
mystery  is  still  young  and  weak;  we  cannot  yet  hope  for 
much  illumination.  Maeterlinck  professes  to  be  no  more 
than  a  pioneer  in  the  enterprise.  He  advances  with  both 
caution  and  daring,  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  try 
any  route  that  suggests  itself.  He  finds  no  sure  way,  the 
mystery  remains  inscrutable.  Our  science,  he  says,  is  after 
all  "but  a  reassuring  and  conciliatory  expression  of  our 
ignorance."  But  out  of  the  manifestations  of  the  inner 
mystery,  meantime,  he  bulwarks  his  philosophy.  Like 
William  James  he  combines  a  sort  of  boyish  enthusiasm 
over  uncanny  and  baffling  data  with  a  broad  sagacity  and 
an  eye  for  whatever  ma.y  add  to  the  abundance  of  life. 
Everything  counts  toward  his  exploitation  of  the  glorious 
possibilities  that  lie  in  the  inner  spiritual  force — but  now 
it  is  not  so  much  the  "treasure  of  the  humble"  a»s  that  of 
the  psychically  venturesome.  Our  unknown  guest  trans- 
cends time  and  space,  is  divided  between  no  past  and  future 
but  lives  in  the  eternal  present,  dwells  within  us  but  is  also 
a  part  of  all  existence ;  name  it  our  superior  subconscious- 
ness, our  subliminal  consciousness,  our  special  share  of 
cosmic  consciousness,  or  what  we  choose,  it  "links  us  to 
immense  invisible  realities,"  and  if  we  wish  we  may  call 
it  "superhuman"  or  "divine."  It  is  "our  only  real  ex- 
istence." "From  the  darkest  corners  of  our  ego  it  directs 
our  veritable  life,  the  one  that  is  not  to  die,  and  pays  no 
heed  to  our  thought  or  to  anything  emanating  from  our 
reason,  which  believes  that  it  guides  our  steps.     It  alone 
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knows  the  long  past  that  preceded  onr  birth  and  the  end- 
less future  that  will  follow  our  departure  from  this  earth. 
It  is  itself  that  future  and  that  past,  all  those  from  whom 
we  have  sprung  and  all  those  who  will  spring  from  us.  It 
represents  in  the  individual  not  only  the  species  but  that 
which  preceded  it  and  that  which  will  follow  it ;  and  it  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end."  In  one  form  or  another,  this 
is  the  conviction  toward  which  all  of  Maeterlinck 's  thought 
has  its  trend. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  Maeterlinck  belongs  to  the 
order  of  those  who  are  called  mystics.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
suggest  in  terms  not  too  cloudy  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  man  who  may  deserve  this  name.  Briefly,  a  mystic  is 
defined  as  "one  who  believes  in  spiritual  apprehension  of 
truths  beyond  the  understanding."  Sensuous  perception 
and  the  reasoning  faculty  are  to  him  either  obstacles  which 
he  endeavors  and  is  able  to  surmount  or  the  imperfect  in- 
struments of  insight.  "All  objects,"  said  Carlyle,  "are 
as  windows,  through  which  the  philosophic  eye  looks  into 
Infinitude  itself."  The  mystical  sense  is  instinctive  and 
intuitive,  piercing  beneath  appearance,  beneath  all  "wrap- 
pages" and  "simulacra,"  and  there  recognizing  reality  it- 
self. It  penetrates  illusion,  whatever  form  the  veil  may 
take.  The  poet  Thompson  described  the  mysticism  of  Shel- 
ley as  the  "perception  of  the  underlying  analogies,  the 
secret  subterraneous  passages,  between  matter  and  soul." 
Mysticism  finds  a  unity  underlying  the  multifarious  phe- 
nomena that  perplex  the  senses  and  the  intellect — it  is  con- 
scious of  the  One  in  the  Many.  It  is  not  scornful  of  the 
intellect,  but  perceives  that  as  sense  knowledge  is  corrected 
by  the  intellect,  so  the  intellect  is  corrected  by  intuition. 
Loosely  it  has  been  called  the  supreme  adventure  of  the 
soul,  "the  science  or  art  of  the  spiritual  life."  Mr.  Chester- 
ton journalistically  honors  it  as  "the  great  glorification  of 
the  inside  of  things  at  the  expense  of  the  outside."  Ob- 
viously the  mystic  is  a  person  whose  visions  and  explorations 
and  revelations  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  anything 
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like  clear  and  definite  expression  in  lane^uas:e.  "Words," 
says  Maeterlinck,  "were  invented  for  the  ordinary  nses  of 
life,  and  they  are  nnhicky,  restless  and  amazed,  like  \aga- 
bonds  around  a  throne,  when  from  time  to  time  some  royal 
soul  leads  them  elsewhere."  The  mystic  may  see  vividly 
something:  that  belongs  to  what  is  true  or  good  or  beautiful, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  can  help  another  man  to 
see  the  same.  Hence  there  are  in  the  mystical  temper 
various  temptations  and  perils,  and  sometimes  one  who  re- 
gards himself  as  a  mystic  or  is  called  such  by  others  is  a 
charlatan  or  a  fool.  Pre-Raphaelitism  has  been  not  alto- 
gether unjustly  characterized  as  "the  dreamy  and  anaemic 
side  of  mysticism."  Visions  that  are  advertised  as  mystical 
may  be  merely  random  and  sentimental  indulgences  in 
imaginative  self-deception.  The  real  mysticism,  as  Benja- 
min Jowett  expressed  it,  is  "not  the  extravagance  of  an 
erring  fancy,  but  the  concentration  of  reason  in  feeling, 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  one,  the 
sense  of  the  infinity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  marvel  of  the 
human  faculties."  The  genuine  mystic  does  not  fear  in- 
telligence, but  uses  it  in  all  its  power  as  an  instrument  of 
insight.  He  is  not  afraid  of  bare  fact,  of  cold  logic,  of 
inflexible  science.  These  are  but  starting  points  from  which 
his  talent  of  intuition  conducts  its  excursions  into  the  un- 
kno-WTQ. 

Maeterlinck's  mysticism  is  not  only  genuine  and  honor- 
able, but  also  capable  of  being  enjoyed  and  understood  by 
persons  of  ordinary  mental  endowment.  Whereas,  no  doubt, 
many  intellectually  aristocratic  disciples  of  Emerson  and 
many  courageously  studious  devotees  of  Browning  are  elect 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  "queer,"  and  whereas  many 
enthusiastic  devourers  of  lectures  and  handbooks  on  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Bergson — a  philosophy  which  gives  tech- 
nical form  and  argument  to  much  that  is  vital  to  mysticism 
— are  in  deeper  water  than  it  seems  to  them  tactful  to  ad- 
mit, the  readers  of  Maeterlinck  are  an  unexclusive.  hetero- 
geneous multitude  who  know,  for  the  most  part,  what  it  is 
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in  his  dramas  and  essays  that  makes  them  happy  or  specu- 
lative or  amazed,  and  who  are  not  in  consequence  rendered 
haughty  or  overwise.  William  James  compared  his  feeling 
for  a  Beyond  to  a  tune  always  running  in  the  back  of  his 
mind — a  tune  that  he  could  not  quite  whistle  but  that  he 
could  never  get  rid  of.  The  ' '  mystical  germ, ' '  as  he  called 
it,  is  common  property.  And  it  is  this  mystical  germ  that 
Maeterlinck  galvanizes  into  life.  Depreciators,  to  be  sure, 
have  half-contemptuously  explained  that  his  vogue  lies  in 
his  merely  making  people  think  they  think.  But  this  is 
neither  just  nor  perspicacious.  Rather  he  brings  people 
either  to  think  they  see,  or  really  to  see.  The  One  is  not 
with  him.  as  with  Bergson,  an  inert  and  barren  intellectual 
concept.  It  is  rather,  as  with  all  of  Platonic  kin,  a  living 
intuition.  Truth  and  Beauty  and  Goodness  are  terms  so 
mauled  about  and  are  such  easy  short-cuts  through  the  vast 
ether  of  shifty  thought  that  it  is  almost  a  sure  token  of 
intellectual  impertinence  or  fatuousness  to  use  them.  But 
an  enthusiast  is  pretty  sure  to  imagine  that  in  The  Blue 
Bird,  aud  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Pelleas  and  Melisande, 
and  other  products  of  Maeterlinck's  art  and  mental  search- 
ing he  catches  glimpses  of  these  golden  suns. 

Like  all  mystics  IMaeterlinck  deals  in  symbols,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  symbol,  as  with  all  mystics,  depends  on  the 
clarity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  vision  that  it  serves  as  a 
medium.  The  Seven  Princesses  is  no  better  than  an  almost 
inexplicable  dream ;  readers  who  regard  themselves  as  select 
will  call  it  "charmingly  elusive,"  the  rest  wnll  find  it  merely 
a  puzzle  of  subjective  vagary  hardly  worth  bothering  about. 
But  The  Blue  Bird  is  as  clear  as  daylight  to  anybody  who 
is  not  inapt  at  the  prerequisite  ta.ste  for  that  kind  of  aes- 
thetic expression.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  says  this 
romantic  dramatist,  on  which  "the  mind  thrives  more 
readily  than  the  ecstasy,  nay,  the  debauch,  of  eagerness, 
comprehension,  and  wonder."  But  again,  "There  is  noth- 
ing to  which  we  grow  accustomed  more  readily  than  to 
the  marvelous;  and  it  is  only  afterwards,  upon  reflection, 
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that  our  intelligence,  which  knows  hardly  anything,  appre- 
ciates the  magnitude  of  certain  phenomena."  Hence  he 
endeavors  first  to  unseal  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  to  familiar- 
ize them  with  the  daily  presence  of  the  hitherto  unsuspected 
spiritual  riches  that  are  theirs,  and  then  to  conduct  them 
into  a  kind  of  marble  portico  for  romantically  scientific 
discussion  of  the  sources  and  virtues  of  this  abounding 
wealth.  To  the  average  clayey  person  such  treatment  is 
immensely  flattering.  His  soul,  he  learns,  is  no  longer  a 
swampy  region  full  of  rank  growths  and  stagnant  tarns, 
only  occasionally  beautified  by  visitations  of  the  sun;  it  is 
a  bright  and  fragrant  garden,  full  of  unfamiliarly  delight- 
ful forms  and  voices,  and  in  perspective  dimly  limitless. 
In  other  words,  Maeterlinck's  mysticism  is  easy  and  cheer- 
ful— a  romantic  avenue  leading  to  a  spiritual  pleasure- 
park.  The  early  dramas,  indeed,  are  informed  with  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  mysticism — an  avenue  leading  to  a  cemetery 
thickly  planted  with  yews  and  cypresses.  But  in  all  his 
later  and  more  permanent  work  the  spirit  knows  no  gloom. 
The  mystical  temper  and  the  religious  have  obviously 
much  in  common,  and  it  is  always  to  be  expected  of  the 
mystic  that  he  will  have  some  special  power  of  revealing 
the  springs  and  the  reaches  of  religion.  Any  poet  or  "in- 
terpreter" who  celebrates  the  vital  realities  of  the  inner 
spirit  must  be  something  of  a  pillar  of  fire  to  all  who  would 
skirt  the  sandy  and  perilous  wastes  of  externalism.  And 
Maeterlinck  does  touch  illuminatingly  the  elements  of  re- 
ligious experience.  From  the  beginning,  however,  ortho- 
dox creed  and  doctrine  are  to  him  outlived,  abandoned 
forms.  The  theologians,  he  insists,  as  well  as  the  metaphy- 
sicians have  labored  with  the  problems  of  fatality,  free 
will,  time  and  space — "all  the  points  that  touch  the  essen- 
tial sources  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  universe" — "with- 
out giving  us  the  least  hope  of  solving  them."  Not  one  of 
the  positive  religions  "brings  \is  a  proof  before  which  a 
candid  intelligence  can  bow.  Nor  would  it  suffice  if  that 
intelligence  were  able  to  bow:  for  man  lawfully  to  believe 
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and  tlins  limit  his  endless  seeking,  the  proof  would  need 
to  be  irresistible."  "It  Avoiild  seem  as  though  the  true 
alarm  of  our  soul,  the  great  fear  which  stirs  other  instincts 
within  us  than  that  of  mere  self-preservation,  is  only  called 
forth  by  the  thought  of  a  more  or  le.ss  determinate  God, 
of  a  mysterious  consciousness,  a  permanent,  invisible  jus- 
tice, or  a  vigilant,  eternal  Providence.  But  does  the  'in- 
terpreter of  life,'  who  succeeds  in  arousing  this  fear,  bring 
us  thereby  nearer  to  truth,  and  is  it  his  mission  to  convey 
to  us  sorrow%  and  trouble,  and  painful  emotion,  or  peace, 
satisfaction,  tranquillity,  and  light?"  "The  gravest  re- 
proach that  can  be  brought  against  the  positive  religions 
and  notably  against  Christianity  is  that  they  have  too  often, 
if  not  in  theory,  at  least  in  practice,  encouraged  ...  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  mystery  of  the  universe."  An  attitude  simi- 
lar to  this  is  expressed  by  Eodin  in  his  recorded  conversa- 
tions. "To  me,"  he  says,  "religion  is  more  than  the  mum- 
bling of  a  creed;  ...  it  is  the  surmise  of  all  that  in  nature 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  sense,  of  all  that 
immense  realm  of  things  which  neither  the  eyes  of  our 
body,  nor  even  those  of  our  spirit  can  see ;  it  is  the  impulse 
of  our  conscience  towards  the  infinite,  towards  eternitv, 
towards  unlimited  knowledge  and  love — promises  perhaps 
illusory,  but  which  in  this  life  give  wings  to  our  thoughts." 
For  Maeterlinck  the  true  religion  is  a  serenely  vigorous, 
fearless,  adventurous,  unshackled  devotion  to  the  prompt- 
ings and  guidance  of  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  The  old  and  now  useless  religion  "raised 
every  soul  mechanically,  so  to  speak,  to  the  heights  which 
we  ought  to  reach  by  means  of  our  own  strength.  But,  as 
most  of  the  souls  which  it  drew  thither  were  as  yet  blind, 
it  made  no  vain  endeavor  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  truths 
which  we  perceive  from  those  heights.  They  would  not 
have  understood  them.  It  contented  itself  with  describing 
to  them  pictures  appropriate  and  familiar  to  their  blind- 
ness, pictures  which,  for  very  different  reasons,  produced 
nearly  the  same  effects  as  the  real  vision  that  strikes  us 
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at  present."  Maeterlinck  speaks  "for  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  unique,  all-powerful,  infallible 
Judge,  forever  intent  on  our  thoughts,  our  feelings  and 
actions,  maintaining  justice  in  this  world,  and  completing 
it  in  the  next."  All  sanction  for  our  belief,  all  spiritual 
revelation  of  our  moral  needs  and  duties  and  happiness, 
all  faith  and  hope  dwell  within  us  and  are  becoming  ever 
more  clear  and  sure.  ' '  Though  nature  appear  unjust,  though 
nothing  authorize  us  to  declare  that  a  superior  power,  or 
the  intellect  of  the  universe,  rewards  or  punishes,  here  be- 
low or  elsewhere,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  con- 
sciousness or  with  other  laws  that  we  shall  some  day  admit ; 
and  finally,  though  between  man  and  man,  in  other  words, 
in  our  relations  with  our  fellows,  our  admirable  desire  for 
equity  translate  itself  into  a  justice  that  is  always  incom- 
plete, at  the  mercy  of  every  error  of  reason,  of  every  am- 
bush laid  by  personal  interest,  and  of  all  the  evil  habits  of 
a  social  condition  that  still  is  sub-human, — it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  an  image  of  that  invisible  and  incor- 
ruptible justice,  which  we  have  vainly  sought  in  the  sky 
or  the  universe,  reposes  in  the  depths  of  the  moral  life  of 
every  man."  To  Maeterlinck  Christ  is  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  world,  one  of  the  sages,  one  with  Socrates,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  all  the  great  voices  of  wisdom.  To  him  God 
is  not  the  being  that  the  many  dogmatic  religions  have  rep- 
resented, but  perhaps  "only  the  most  beautiful  desire  of 
our  soul."  The  true  religion,  which  the  world  is  just  be- 
ginning to  understand,  is  a  kind  of  sublime  egoism,  a  faith 
in  the  inner  vision  of  which  every  man  is  capable. 

And  this  vision  should  make  us  confident  of  an  im- 
mortality the  nature  of  which  no  human  faculty  can  seize 
and  portray,  but  which  there  is  every  reason  to  desire  and 
none  to  dread.  Of  Time  ' '  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  it 
is  but  an  immense  eternal,  motionless  Present,  in  which  all 
that  takes  place  and  all  that  will  take  place  takes  place 
immutably,  in  which  Tomorrow,  save  in  the  ephemeral  mind 
of  man,  is  indistinguishable  from  Yesterday  or  Today." 
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''In  all  those  manifestations  of  our  unknown  guest,  it  is 
our  posthumous  ego  that  already  lives  in  us  while  we  are 
still  in  the  flesh  and  at  moments  joins  that  which  does  not 
die  in  those  who  have  quitted  their  body.  Then  does  the 
existence  of  our  unknown  guest  presume  the  immortality 
of  a  part  of  ourselves?  Can  one  possibly  doubt  it?  Have 
you  ever  imagined  that  you  would  perish  entirely?  As  for 
me,  what  I  cannot  picture  is  the  manner  in  which  you 
would  picture  that  total  annihilation."  The  religions  have 
misled  us  in  our  fear  of  death  and  our  childish,  helpless 
efforts  to  imagine  the  eternity  into  which  those  who  deny 
credence  to  the  idea  of  annihilation  believe  that  they  will 
pass.  "Any  immortality  that  does  not  drag  with  it 
through  eternity,  like  the  fetters  of  the  convict  that  we 
were,  the  strange  consciousness  formed  during  a  few  years 
of  movement,  any  immortality  that  does  not  bear  that  in- 
delible mark  of  our  identity  is  for  us  as  though  it  were  not. 
Most  of  the  religions  have  understood  this  and  have  taken 
account  of  that  instinct  which  desires  and  at  the  same  time 
destroys  the  after-life."  But  Maeterlinck  is  at  pains  to 
prove  that  the  belief  in  survival  with  our  earthly  conscious- 
ness is  no  more  reasonable  than  that  in  total  annihilation, 
or  that  in  survival  without  any  sort  of  consciousness.  The 
only  tenable  belief,  he  maintains,  is  that  in  a  union  with 
universal  consciousness,  a  modified,  progressive  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  no  means  of  understanding  except  through 
the  baffling  intuitions  offered  by  our  ' '  unknown  guest. ' '  But 
death  should  be  stripped  of  all  its  terrors.  It  ' '  is  no  longer 
the  hour  of  the  wrathful,  inscrutable  judge ;  no  longer  the 
one  and  the  terrible  goal,  the  gulf  of  misery  and  eternal 
punishment.  It  is  slowly  becoming — indeed,  in  some  cases, 
it  has  already  become — the  wnshed-for  repose  of  a  life  that 
draws  to  its  end."  "Once  the  doctor  and  the  sick  man 
have  learnt  Avhat  they  have  to  learn,  there  will  be  no  physi- 
cal or  metaphysical  reason  why  the  advent  of  death  should 
not  be  as  salutary  as  that  of  sleep."  The  better  our  inner 
spiritual  force  knows  itself,  the  less  we  shall  fear,  the  more 
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we  shall  find  to  give  us  a  calm  and  joyous  confidence.  For 
our  inner  being  is  a  part  of  the  infinite,  and  "infinity  could 
not  be  malevolent,  seeing  that,  if  it  eternally  tortured  the 
least  among  us,  it  would  be  torturing  something  which  it 
cannot  tear  out  of  itself  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  tor- 
turing its  very  self."  The  children  in  The  Blue  Bird  not 
only  find  that  there  are  no  dead;  the  graveyard  becomes 
an  efflorescent,  a  "fairy-like  and  nuptial"  garden. 

Maeterlinck's  mystical  inquiry  into  the  grounds  for  a 
faith  in  immortality  does  not  absorb  his  attention  to  the 
point  of  excluding  a  philosophy  of  daily  life.  The  Blue 
Bird,  the  prose  volume  Wisdom  and  Destiny,  and  many  of 
his  essays  are  rich  in  suggestion  of  ideals  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  society  at  large,  and  in  criticism  of  our  existent 
notions  and  standards.  "For  the  individual,  as  for  the 
race,  there  can  be  but  one  code  of  morals — the  subordina- 
tion of  the  methods  of  life  to  the  demands  of  the  general 
mission  that  appears  entrusted  to  man.  The  axis  will  shift, 
therefore,  of  many  sins,  many  great  offenses;  until  at  last 
for  all  the  crimes  against  the  body  there  shall  be  substi- 
tuted the  veritable  crimes  against  human  destiny :  in  other 
words,  whatever  may  tend  to  impair  the  authority,  integ- 
rity, leisure,  liberty,  or  power,  of  the  intellect."  Not  that 
the  body  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy.  ' '  Far  from  that, 
we  should  strive,  first  of  all,  to  endow"  it  with  all  possible 
vigor  and  beauty."  He  even  goes  further,  with  a  bit  of 
high-spirited  miLSCularity  in  his  essay  "In  Praise  of  the 
First."  For  he  is  himself  no  mere  visionary,  but  a  man  of 
athletic  qualities  and  predilections.  His  doctrine  harmon- 
izes with  the  Greek  ideal  as  expressed  by  John  Addington 
Symonds:  "The  real  way  of  achieving  a  triumph  over 
chance  and  of  defying  fate  is  to  turn  to  good  account  all 
fair  and  wholesome  things  beneath  the  sun,  and  to  maintain 
for  an  ideal  the  beauty,  strength,  and  splendor  of  the  body, 
mind,  and  will  of  man." 

The  present  aim  and  probable  duty  of  the  world,  INIaeter- 
linck  believes,  is  "the  utilization  by  our  intellect  of  every 
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unconscious  force,  the  gradual  subjugation  of  matter  and 
the  search  for  its  secret. ' '    The  automobile  is  to  him  a  sym- 
bol of  the  admirable  achievements  of  our  science.     It  is 
true  that  by  our  invention  of  terrible  explosives — our  con- 
ferring of  ever  greater  might  on  "The  Gods  of  War" — we 
merely  place  ourselves  more  helplessly  in  their  power.    But 
for  the  most  part  our  science  is  our  present  mission,  be- 
cause ultimately  this  will  mean  freedom  for  the  study  and 
strengthening  of  that  inner  spiritual  force  wherein  lies  our 
hope.     "Distrust  as  we  may  the  surprises  that  the  future 
may  have  in  store,  be  the  troubles  and  cares  that  await  us 
never  so  burdensome,  there  still  seems  some  ground  for  be- 
living  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  know   days  when, 
thanks,  it  may  be,  to  machinery,  agricultural  chemistry, 
medicine  perhaps,  or  I  know  not  what  dawning  science, 
labor  will  become  less  incessant,  exhausting,  less  material, 
tyrannical,  pitiless.    What  use  will  humanity  make  of  this 
leisure?     On  its  employment  may  be  said  to  depend  the 
whole  destiny  of  man.    Were  it  not  well  that  his  counsellors 
now  should  begin  to  teach  him  to  use  such  leisure  as  he  has 
in  a  nobler  and  worthier  fashion?    It  is  the  way  in  which 
hours  of  freedom  are  spent  that  determines,  as  much  as  war 
or  as  labor,  the  moral  worth  of  a  nation. ' '    The  golden  age 
cannot  come,  however,  until  we  free  the  world  of  social 
wrongs.     The  great  truth,  Maeterlinck  declares,  cannot  be 
evaded:  "for  those  who  possess  there  is  only  one  certain 
duty,  which  is  to  strip  themselves  of  what  they  have,  so  as 
to  bring  themselves  into  the  condition  of  the  mass  that  pos- 
sesses nothing."     At  the  present  this  is  impracticable,  he 
admits;  but  our  obligation  is  "to  do  all  that  we  can  gradu- 
ally to  diminish  inevitable  inequalities  and  distribute  hap- 
piness more  equitably. ' '    Such  humanitarianism  depends  on 
that  union  of  reason,  love,  and  wisdom  which  springs  from 
our  "mystic  morality,"  our  inner  vision,  our  native  intui- 
tion of  the  good.     "Love  is  the  form  most  divine  of  the 
infinite,  and  also,  because  most  divine,  the  form  most  pro- 
foundly human.    Why  should  we  not  say  that  wisdom  is  the 
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triumph  of  reason  divine  over  reason  of  man  ?  .  .  .  We  can- 
not cultivate  reason  too  fully,  but  by  wisdom  only  should 
reason  be  guided.  The  man  is  not  wise  whose  reason  has 
not  yet  been  taught  to  obey  the  first  signal  of  love.  What 
would  Christ,  all  the  heroes,  have  done  had  their  reason 
not  learned  to  submit?"  The  sage  is  he  whose  reason,  "the 
well-beloved  daughter  of  intellect,"  brings  him  to  hear  the 
voice  of  that  subconscious  self  whence  comes  all  wisdom. 
The  gist  is  this:  "To  look  fearlessly  upon  life;  to  accept 
the  laws  of  nature,  not  with  meek  resignation,  but  as  her 
sons,  who  dare  to  search  and  c[uestion;  to  have  peace  and 
confidence  within  our  soul — these  are  the  beliefs  that  make 
for  happiness."  It  is  an  individualistic  philosophy,  with 
something  of  the  fallacy  of  Rousseauistie  democracy  in  it; 
it  is  closely  akin  to  Emerson's  philosophy  of  over-soul  and 
self-reliance ;  it  is  vague  and  prescribes  no  definitive  rule 
of  conduct ;  but  it  oifers  an  abimdance  of  spiritual  sugges- 
tion to  the  eager  imagination  of  anyone  whose  head  and 
heart  are  not  conspicuously  out  of  equipoise.  It  is  an  easy 
doctrine,  the  guerdon  of  no  fierce  wrestling  with  the  angel. 
To  the  spiritual  stoic  as  to  the  professional  philosopher  it 
would  seem  perhaps  no  more  than  pretty  child's-play;  to 
the  spiritual  epicurean  it  is  rich  in  prismatic  colors. 

The  dramas  of  Maeterlinck  are  the  artistic  devices 
whereby  he  gives  the  more  vivid  though  sometimes  more 
fugitive  and  puzzling  expression  to  his  ideas.  They  are 
almost  all  highly  romantic  in  form  and  tone ;  that  is,  strange 
and  remote  in  place  and  time,  with  characters  that  are  more 
like  allegorical  figures  than  human  beings,  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  a  motive  deep-lying  and  vague  but  insistent  and 
irresistible,  and  speaking  a  language  that  is  a  kind  of 
ghostly  shadow  of  the  language  that  might  be  conceived 
of  as  representing  their  spiritual  experience.  The  plays  of 
Ibsen  also  have  in  them  much  mystical  symbolism,  but  this 
is  offset  by  an  external  realism  which  is  almost  never  found 
in  the  poetic  dramas  of  Maeterlinck.  "Dramatic  art,"  Mr. 
Yeats  has  said,  "  is  a  method  of  expression,  and  neither  an 
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hair-breadth  escape  nor  a  love  affair  more  befits  it  than 
the  passionate  exposition  of  the  most  delicate  and  strange 
intuitions."  This  is  also  the  aesthetic  conviction  behind 
the  work  of  ]\Iaeterlinck.  In  his  earlier  plays — The  Prin- 
cess Maleine,  The  Intruder,  The  Blind,  The  Seven  Prin- 
cesses, Pelleas  and  Melisande,  AUadine  and  Palomides, 
Home,  and  The  Death  of  Tintagilcs — the  prevailing  motive 
is  the  ruthlessness  of  death  and  the  faintly  troubled  blind- 
ness of  human  beings  who  are  within  its  grasp.  Death 
crushes  with  ironically  distinguishing  malevolence  what- 
ever partakes  of  love  and  beauty,  but  also  whatever  par- 
takes of  misery  and  want.  Of  some  of  these  early  works, 
which  he  called  marionette  dramas,  Maeterlinck  later  said : 
"The  keynote  of  these  little  plays  is  dread  of  the  unknown 
that  surrounds  us.  I,  or  rather  some  obscure  poetical  feel- 
ing within  me  .  .  .  seemed  to  believe  in  a  species  of  mon- 
strous, invisible,  fatal  power  that  gave  heed  to  our  every 
action,  and  was  hostile  to  our  smile,  to  our  life,  to  our  peace 
and  our  love."  The  punishments  of  this  power  "took  the 
semblance  of  inexplicable,  arbitrary  acts  of  fate.  We  had 
there,  in  a  word,  more  or  less  the  idea  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  blent  with  that  of  ancient  fatality,  lurking  in 
nature's  impenetrable  twilight,  whence  it  eagerly  watched, 
contested,  and  saddened  the  projects,  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  happiness  of  man."  One  is  reminded  of 
Taine's  comparing  the  lot  of  human  beings  victimized  by 
the  blind  and  indifferent  forces  of  nature  to  that  of  field- 
mice  under  the  trampling  of  elephants.  It  is  the  old  ob- 
session of  an  absolutely  cruel  fate,  always  fruitful  to  the 
dreamer  of  tragedies  and  to  the  questioner  of  the  meaning 
of  life. 

But  Maeterlinck  grew  suddenly  away  from  this  tragedy- 
breeding  idea;  "the  child  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a  sort 
of  hobgoblin,"  as  Plato  described  the  natural  terror  of 
death,  gave  way  in  IMaeterlinck  before  the  unsceptical,  opti- 
mistic attitude  of  the  intuitionalist  who  perceives  latent  in 
every  man's  soul  that  wisdom  and  power  which  creates  des- 
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tiny.  In  his  next  play,  Aglavaine  and  Selysetfe,  death  is 
asrain  the  grim  scene-shifter,  but  the  motive  is  one  of  dis- 
ilhisioned  and  self-sacrificing  love,  not  of  external  fate. 
Ardiane  and  Barhe  Bleue  is  an  almost  humorous  compli- 
ment to  the  type  of  woman  who  knows  her  own  soul,  dares 
all  things,  and  triumphs  over  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
prejudice  that  would  make  her  a  helpless,  silty  child.  Sister 
Beatrice  is  a  miracle  play  founded  on  the  familiar  legend 
of  how  the  Virgin  filled  the  place  of  the  good  nun  who  ran 
awa}^  into  the  world  with  her  lover,  and  after  many  years 
returned  to  the  convent  to  die,  a  wretched  penitent.  Of 
the  remaining  plays.  The  Blue  Bird  is  unique ;  the  others, 
Joyzelle,  Monna  Vanna,  and  Mary  Magdalene  are  all  dar- 
ing protests  against  the  world's  easy  acceptation  of  love 
between  the  sexes  not  as  a  passion  making  its  own  rules 
but  as  a  variously  intense  or  cool  emotional  experience  that 
can  and  must  be  fenced  about  by  convention,  precedent, 
visible  regulations,  and  all  the  other  artificial  boundary- 
lines. 

In  Joyzelle  Maeterlinck  seems  to  be  attempting  to  weave 
a  philosophical  design  out  of  gossamer,  out  of  dream  and 
music.  The  atmosphere  is  almost  as  rarefied  as  that  of  the 
romances  of  Galahad.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  the  test 
of  perfect  love :  Joyzelle  is  subjected  by  the  magician.  Mer- 
lin, to  a  climactic  series  of  ordeals  which  shall  try  to  the 
utmost  her  love  for  Lanceor,  his  son.  She  breaks  under 
none,  but  is  ready  at  the  last  to  commit  the  gravest  of 
crimes  to  prove  the  devotion  of  her  .soul.  The  means  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  theme,  however,  is  the  more  significant 
feature  of  the  play.  Merlin  is  not  only  the  magician  but 
the  sage.  It  is  by  Arielle,  his  genius,  his  subliminal  self, 
visible  only  to  him,  and  at  once  his  slave  and  his  protec- 
tor, that  he  conducts  his  trial  of  Joyzelle.  Here  is  the  al- 
most perfect  symbol  of  that  subconscious  force  whose 
nature  is  the  object  of  all  of  Maeterlinck's  search.  The 
play  opens  as  follows : 
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A  GALLERY  IN  MERLIN'S  PALACE 

(Merlin  is  seated  near  Arielle,  who  is  sleeping  on  the  steps  of  a 
a  marble  staircase.    It  is  night.) 

Merlin  :  You  sleep,  my  Arielle,  you,  my  inner  force,  the  neglected 
power  which  slumbers  in  every  soul  and  which  I  alone,  till 
now,  awaken  at  will  .  .  .  You  sleep,  my  docile  and  familiar 
little  fairy,  and  your  hair,  straying  like  a  blue  mist,  in- 
visible to  men,  mingles  with  the  moon,  the  perfumes  of  the 
night,  the  rays  of  the  stars,  the  roses  that  shed  their  petals, 
the  spreading  sky,  to  remind  us  thus  that  nothing  separates 
us  from  any  existing  thing  and  that  our  thoxight  does  not  know 
where  the  light  begins  for  which  it  hopes,  nor  where  the 
shadow  ends  which  it  escapes.  .  .  .  You  are  sleeping  soundly 
and,  while  you  sleep,  I  lose  all  my  knowledge  and  become 
like  my  blind  brethren  who  do  not  yet  know  that  on  this 
earth  there  are  as  many  hidden  gods  as  there  are  hearts 
that  throb.  .  .  .  Alas,  I  am  to  them  the  genius  to  be  avoided, 
the  wicked  sorcerer  in  league  with  their  enemies!  .  .  .  They 
have  no  enemies,  but  only  subjects  who  know  not  where  to  find 
their  king.  .  .  .  They  are  persuaded  that  my  secret  virtue, 
which  is  obeyed  by  the  plants  and  the  stars,  by  water,  stone 
and  fire  and  to  which  the  future  at  times  reveals  some  of 
its  features:  they  are  persuaded  that  this  new  and  yet  so 
human  virtue  is  hidden  in  philtres,  in  horrible  charms,  in 
hellish  herbs  and  awful  signs.  .  .  .  No,  it  is  in  myself,  even 
as  it  resides  in  them;  it  is  in  you,  my  frail  Arielle,  in  you 
who  were  once  in  me.  ...  I  have  taken  two  or  three  bolder 
steps  in  the  dark.  ...  I  have  done  a  little  earlier  what  they 
will  do  later.  .  .  .  All  things  will  be  subject  to  them  when 
they  have  learnt  at  last  to  revive  your  good-will  even  as 
I  have  revived  it.  .  .  .  But  it  were  vain  for  me  to  tell  them 
that  you  are  sleeping  here  and  to  point  to  your  dazzling 
grace:  they  would  not  see  you.  .  .  .  Each  one  of  them  must 
find  you  within  himself;  each  one  of  them  must  open  as 
I  do  the  tomb  of  his  life  and  come  to  awake  you  as  I  awake 
you  now.  .  .  . 
(He  bends  over  Arielle  and  kisses  her.) 

This  is  the  gist  of  Maeterlinck's  message — if  one  may 
use  that  rather  unctuous  word.  It  lies  within  the  power  of 
everyone  to  be  a  Merlin,  to  become  in  this  measure  the  mas- 
ter of  his  own  destiny. 
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In  Monna  Vanna  and  Mary  Magdalene  there  is  a  similar 
triumph  of  unshackled  and  illuminated  love  over  the  sever- 
est trial;  but  in  the  one  play  it  is  a  victorious  human  love, 
in  the  other  it  is  a  love  victoriously  and  tragically  divine. 
Vanna,  the  wife  of  Guido  Colonna,  Commander  of  the  Pisan 
garrison,  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  people,  at  the 
demand  of  Prinzivalle,  the  ruthless  general  of  the  besieging 
Florentine  army,  and  goes,  clad  only  in  her  robe,  to  the 
tent  of  the  supposedly  barbaric  and  voluptuous  enemy. 
Guido  is  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  anger,  but  IMarco,  his 
venerable  father,  who  is  the  Maeterlinckian  sage  and  man 
of  insight,  approves  of  Vanna 's  action,  which  is  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  people.  Prinzivalle,  far  from  being  a 
monster,  is  a  noble  and  romantic  hero,  who  has  long  been 
the  unremembered  lover  of  Vanna  and  has  waited  for  this 
his  hour  of  profession  if  not  of  triumph.  But  it  is  his  hour 
of  triumph.  Vanna,  unharmed,  leads  him  back  to  the  city. 
Guido,  spiritually  blind  and  unyielding,  refuses  to  believe 
Vanna 's  story.  Only  Marco  perceives  it  to  be  true,  and 
defends  Vanna  and  her  lover  against  the  bitter  wrath  of 
her  husband.  Vanna  becomes  passionately  aware  of  her 
love  for  Prinzivalle,  and  realizes  that  to  save  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  Guido  she  must  lie.  "Give  me  the  key  to  his 
dungeon,"  she  cries;  "/  will  be  his  gaoler,  his  torturer." 
Together  they  go  out.  "Yes,  it  has  been  a  bad  dream,"  she 
whispers,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear  and  love,  .  .  .  "but  the 
beautiful  one  will  begin." 

In  Mary  Magdalene  it  is  once  more  a  heroine  who  wins 
against  the  spiritual  blindness  of  men.  Women,  says  Mae- 
terlinck, "are  indeed  nearest  of  kin  to  the  infinite  that  is 
about  us,  and  they  alone  can  still  smile  at  it  with  the  inti- 
mate grace  of  the  child,  to  whom  its  father  inspires  no  fear. 
It  is  they  who  preserve  here  below  the  pure  fragrance  of 
our  soul,  like  some  jewel  from  heaven,  which  none  know 
how  to  use ;  and  were  they  to  depart,  the  spirit  would  reign 
in  solitude  in  a  desert."  They  are  nearer  to  God  than  men, 
"and  yield  themselves  with  less  reserve  to  the  pure  work- 
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ings  of  the  mystery. ' '  A  woman  is  always  nearer  to  truth. 
"It  is  as  though  her  soul  were  ever  within  call;  for  by  day 
and  night  is  she  prepared  to  give  answer  to  the  loftiest  ap- 
peal from  another  soul ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  poorest  is  in- 
distinguishable from  the  ransom  of  a  queen." 

3Iary  Magdalene  is  Maeterlinck's  supreme  expression  of 
the  power  of  the  inner  vision.  The  rich  and  beautiful,  cul- 
tured and  elegant  Mary  of  Magdala  is,  though  mistress  per- 
haps to  many,  beloved  of  a  Roman  military  commander  of 
rank  and  high  cultivation,  Lucius  Verus.  On  a  day  when 
the  crowds  that  swarm  after  Jesus  of  Nazareth  follow  their 
master  from  the  place  where  he  has  performed  a  miracle 
to  the  home  of  Simon  the  Leper,  Magdalene  is  a  guest  at 
the  lordly  house  of  Silanus,  a  Roman  patrician  who  concen- 
trates in  himself  much  of  the  calm  and  stoical  wisdom  of 
the  Latin  philosophers.  The  terraced  gardens  of  Silanus 
adjoin  the  orchard  of  Simon,  separated  only  by  a  hedge. 
The  Roman  and  his  guests  watch  with  amused  but  fascinated 
curiosity  the  crowd  about  the  Nazarene,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  excited  and  noisy.  "...  The  tumult  suddenly 
subsides.  An  incomparable  silence,  in  which  it  seems  as 
though  the  birds  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  very 
air  that  is  breathed  take  part,  falls  with  all  its  supernatural 
weight  upon  the  countryside;  and,  in  this  silence,  which 
weighs  upon  people  on  the  terrace  also,  there  rises,  absolute 
sovereign  of  space  and  the  hour,  a  wonderful  voice,  soft  and 
all-powerful,  intoxicated  with  ardor,  light  and  love,  distant 
and  yet  near  to  every  heart  and  present  in  every  soul. ' '  The 
voice  is  speaking  the  beatitudes.  Magdalene,  drawn  by  its 
magic,  goes  down  the  garden.  She  is  discovered  by  the  riff- 
raff crowd,  and  at  once,  with  a  righteous  fury,  they  begin 
to  cry  out  against  her  with  violent  abuse,  then  to  break 
through  the  hedge  and  hurl  stones  at  her.  Suddenly  the 
all-powerful  voice  is  heard  again  above  the  tumult:  "He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her!"    The  woman,  saved  from  injury,  thrusts  back  "with 
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a  harsh  and  fierce  gesture"  the  Romans  who  spring  to  her 
aid,  and  stands  transfixed  with  wonder. 

Thus  ends  the  first  act  of  the  play.  In  the  second,  Mary 
follows  the  risen  Lazarus,  who  has  been  sent  by  the  Nazarene 
to  bid  her  leave  her  luxurious  house  and  come  to  him.  Verus. 
the  lover,  cannot  stay  her;  angry  and  astounded,  he  can 
only  conclude  that  she  is  faithless  to  him  and  would  be  the 
mistress  of  this  strange  worker  of  miracles.  But  Lazarus 
has  said:  "The  Master  calls  you,"  and  Magdalene  must 
obey.  In  the  last  act  "the  great  sinner"  faces  the  dilemma 
"of  saving  or  destroying  the  Son  of  God,  according  as  she 
consents  or  refuses  to  give  herself  to  a  Roman. ' '  The  Naz- 
arene has  been  condemned  to  die.  Some  of  his  followers, 
some  Avhom  he  has  cured  of  various  ills,  others  seeking  the 
healing  touch — a  nondescript  medley,  wait,  trembling  with 
apprehension,  in  the  room  where  the  Last  Supper  has  taken 
place.  Mary,  "beside  herself,  dishevelled,  barefoot,  with 
torn  garments,"  beseeches  Verus,  into  whose  hands  has 
been  given  the  fate  of  the  Nazarene,  to  save  him  from  his 
judges  and  executioners.  The  answer  of  Verus  is  positive. 
If  Magdalene  will  give  herself  to  him,  he  will  save  this 
"Master"  of  hers.  The  agony  of  the  conflict  in  her  soul 
is  made  the  more  terrible  by  the  abuse  of  the  angry  and 
cowering  company  that  surrounds  her.  "Almost  all,  shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  threatening,  with  clenched  fists,  crowd 
around  Magdalene,  who  remains  motionless  and  dumb." 
Then  there  rises,  in  the  street  outside,  a  greater  tumult.  It 
is  the  coming  of  the  Nazarene,  bearing  his  cro.ss,  while  the 
angry  mob  drives  him  along,  shouting  "Crucify  him! 
Crucify  him!"  Suddenly  there  is  a  "wonderful  silence." 
The  Blind  Man  of  Jericho,  at  the  window,  cries  out:  "He 
falls !  .  .  .  He  has  fallen !  .  .  .  He  is  looking  at  the  house ! 
..."  Verus  still  waits  for  his  answer.  And  Mary  Mag- 
dalene— "without  stirring,  without  looking  at  Verus,  with- 
out anger,  simply,  in  a  voice  from  another  life,  full  of  peace, 
full  of  divine  clarity  and  certainty ' ' — denies  her  lover,  bids 
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him  "Go!"  "The  tumult,  the  shouts  of  'Crucify  him!' 
are  resumed  and  redoubled  in  the  street.  Verus  goes  out 
slowly,  with  his  eyes  on  Magdalene,  who  remains  motionless, 
as  though  in  ecstasy  and  all  illumined  with  the  light  of  the 
departing  torches. ' ' 

This,  the  latest  of  jMaeterlinck 's  plays,  is  probably  the 
most  moving,  the  most  skillful  in  point  of  dramatic  art,  and 
the  most  eloquent  in  point  of  its  revelation  of  the  idea  that 
informs  all  of  his  work.  The  Blue  Bird  is  not  so  much  a 
play  as  a  pageant.  It  is  a  Christmas  fantasy  that  is  like  an 
animated  picture-book,  sure  to  fascinate  "the  child's  fac- 
ulty of  wonder. ' '  The  story  is  so  well  known  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  it  here  in  any  detail.  In  theme  the 
play  is  an  allegory  of  the  search  for  the  perfect  but  fugitive 
happiness  that  comes  with  the  perception  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  Fairy  Berylune  sends  the  German  woodcutter's  chil- 
dren, Tyltyl  and  Mytyl,  under  the  guidance  of  Light,  with 
the  souls  of  the  Dog  and  the  Cat,  Bread,  Sugar,  Milk.  Fire, 
and  Water,  to  find  the  bird  that  is  blue  for  her  sick  little 
daughter.  They  have  adventures  in  the  Land  of  ]Memory, 
the  Palace  of  Night,  the  Forest,  the  Palace  of  Happiness, 
the  Graveyard,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future.  The  blue  bird 
eludes  them,  but  the  next  morning  after  the  children's 
dream  Tyltyl  finds  that  his  dove  is  blue.  He  goes  to  give 
it  to  Neighbor  Berlingot's  little  girl,  but  it  escapes  and  flies 
away.  There  is  much  fun  and  much  beauty  in  the  play,  an 
abundance  of  music  and  magic,  and  it  is  full  of  symbolical 
meanings,  prophesies,  and  strange  fancies.  These  things  it 
teaches  chiefly :  the  light  of  intelligence  and  aspiring  desire 
may  lead  the  quick  and  open  mind  of  the  unsophisticated 
better  than  any  other  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  happi- 
ness; the  humblest  life  is  full  of  spiritual  presences,  those 
"treasures  of  the  humble"  that  for  the  most  part  are  hardly 
even  guessed  at ;  the  happinesses  of  life  are  merry  but  the 
deep  joys  are  grave  and  sad ;  there  are  no  dead ;  and  there 
will  come  in  time  those  who  shall  wipe  out  injustice  from 
the  earth  and  conquer  all  fear  of  death.    Like  the  Platonists 
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with  whom  he  may  be  associated,  Maeterlinck  is  aware  that 
truth  can  be  seen  only  through  a  veil  of  illusion,  and  that 
the  life  well  lived  and  the  art  well  conceived  are  both  a 
blending  of  illusion  and  wisdom. 

The  relation  between  these  dramas  and  modern  music 
is  too  significant  to  be  omitted  from  even  so  cursory  an  ef- 
fort as  that  in  hand  to  summarize  the  work  of  Maeterlinck. 
Operatic  music  has  been  written  for  Ardiane  and  Barhe 
Bleue,  Sister  Beatrice,  and  Monna  Vanna,  and  a  so-called 
symphonic  poem  was  composed  to  accompany  The  Death  of 
Tintagiles.    For  a  time  it  was  almost  a  dilettante's  fad  to  set 
Maeterlinck  to  music.     But  a  notable  and  worthy  achieve- 
ment in  this  direction  is  the  opera,  Pellcas  and  Melisande, 
by  Claude  Debussy.     The  innovations  of  this  distinguished 
composer  are  already  old,  but  at  the  time  of  the  production 
of  this  opera,  fourteen  years  ago,  they  were  fresh  and  ex- 
traordinary in  a  high  degree.     The  voices  sing  in  a  kind  of 
chant,  with  the  effect  of  a  spontaneously  varied  recitative. 
There  is  no  sustained  melody.     The  music  is  a  sublimated 
shadowing  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  continually  surprising,  un- 
predictable, of  the  emotional  experience  of  the  characters, 
of  the  dark,  misty  background  before  which  they  move,  and 
also  of  the  inexplicable  spiritual  forces,  unrecognized  by  the 
characters  themselves,  that  are  acting  upon  them.     Richard 
Wagner  has  said:  "Music  is  indisputably  the  fittest  medium 
for  the  thought  that  cannot  be  conveyed  by  Speech,  and 
one  M'ell  might  call  the  inmost  essence  of  all  vision.  Music." 
Debussy  endeavors  to  accomplish  an  expression  of  this  sort 
— to  produce  an  effect  perhaps  something  like  that  of  the 
Rimini  story  as  Carlyle  feels  it — "a  thing  woven  as  out  of 
rainbows,  on  a  ground  of  eternal  black."    "I  have  been  re- 
proached," says  Debussy,  "because  in  my  score  the  melodic 
phrase  is  always  found  in  the  orchestra,  never  in  the  voice. 
I  wished — intended,  in  fact — that  the  action  should  never 
be  arrested ;  that  it  should  be  continuous,  uninterrupted.   I 
wanted  to  dispense  with  parasitic  musical  phrases.    Melody 
is,  if  I  may  say  so,  almost  anti-lyric,  and  powerless  to  ex- 
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press  the  constant  change  of  emotion  or  life.  Melody  is 
suitable  only  for  the  song",  which  confirms  a  fixed  sentiment. 
I  have  never  been  willing  that  my  music  should  hinder, 
through  technical  exigencies,  the  changes  of  sentiment  and 
passion  felt  by  my  characters.  It  is  effaced  as  soon  as  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  have  perfect  liberty  in  their 
gestures  as  in  their  cries,  in  their  joy  as  in  their  sorrow." 
Such  musical  doctrine  is  virtually  identical  with  the  dra- 
matic spirit  of  Maeterlinck  in  Pclleas  and  Melisande  and 
those  other  romantic  plays  that  move  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tragic  gloom  or  fairy  wonder. 

A  final  word  must  be  said  of  those  writings  in  which 
Maeterlinck  explores  the  mystery  of  science  and  its  revela- 
tion of  that  same  inner  force,  or  something  like  that  same 
spiritual  impulse,  which,  he  believes,  belongs  to  every  human 
being.  The  Life  of  the  Bee  is  a  volume  in  which  the  scien- 
tific fact  (or  what  Maeterlinck  understands  it  to  be)  is  il- 
luminated by  a  poetic  divination.  This  amateur  scientist 
is  alert  to  the  recognition  of  analogies — political,  social,  doc- 
trinal— -and  he  reveals  them  in  a  prose  richly  garnished  with 
fancy.  But  The  Intelligence  of  the  Flowers  is  equally  re- 
markable. Science,  he  reminds  his  reader,  is  "the  youngest 
of  the  daughters  of  wisdom."  What  science  enables  us  to 
see  is  still  little  enough.  And  in  the  flower  world — "here, 
as  in  all  things,  the  real,  the  great  miracle  begins  where  our 
power  of  vision  ends."  "It  would  really  seem  as  though 
ideas  came  to  the  flowers  in  the  same  way  as  to  us.  The 
flowers  grope  in  the  same  darlmess,  encounter  the  same  ob- 
stacles, the  same  ill-will,  in  the  same  unknown.  They  have 
the  same  laws,  the  same  disillusions,  the  same  slow  and  dif- 
ficult triumphs.  They  would  appear  to  possess  our  patience, 
our  perseverance,  our  self-love,  the  same  varied  and  diversi- 
fied intelligence,  almost  the  same  hopes  and  the  same  ideals. 
They  struggle,  like  ourselves,  against  a  great  indifferent 
force  that  ends  by  assisting  them.  Their  inventive  imagina- 
tion not  only  follows  the  same  prudent  and  minute  methods, 
the  same  tiring,  narrow  and  widening  little  paths:  it  also 
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has  unexpected  leaps  and  bounds  that  suddenly  fix  definitely 
an  uncertain  discovery. ' '  This  is  immensely  to  dignify  and 
beautify  the  naturalistic  theorj^  and  dogma  that  have  been 
controlling  or  at  least  closely  affecting  so  much  of  modern 
thought.  ''Necessity,"  as  Walter  Pater  divined,  "is  a 
magic  web  through  and  through  us,  .  .  .  penetrating  us 
with  a  network  subtler  than  our  subtlest  nerves,  yet  bearing 
in  it  the  central  forces  of  the  world."  It  is  something, 
]\Iaeterlinck  believes,  that  we  can  master  while  it  masters 
us,  if  we  can  but  learn  to  recognize,  though  we  may  never 
explain,  our  common  "unlaiown  guest." 

With  an  abounding  imaginative  gasto,  then,  romantic 
enthusiasm,  and  high  artistic  talent ;  with  a  drama  of  con- 
centrated ideas  and  delicate  form,  and  a  prose  vigorous  and 
masculine  in  its  preciosity,  Maeterlinck  delights  his  reader's 
fancy  and  freshens  his  mind.  He  is  not  limited  to  fine- 
drawn, "elusive"  themes.  He  can  speak  eloquently  of  box- 
ing as  well  as  the  values  of  silence,  of  luck  as  well  as  the 
"treasure  of  the  humble,"  of  modern  Rome  as  well  as  fif- 
teenth century  Pisa,  of  money  as  well  as  religion,  of  bees' 
architecture  as  well  as  justice  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  is 
a  humanistic  "interpreter"  and  the  aider  of  those  who 
would  know  more  of  spiritual  things. 
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UNIVERSITY   RECORD 


Victor  H.   Henderson 


A  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  given  to  the  University, 
by  a  donor  who  has  requested  that  his  name  be  not  made  known, 
to  endow  the  "I>r.  C.  W.  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Fox  Memorial  Fund." 
The  income  of  this  endowment  is  to  maintain  the  ' '  Dr.  C.  W.  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Fox  Memorial  Beds"  in  the  University  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco,  maintained  by  the  University  as  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  School.  At  any  time  when  there 
are  more  applicants  for  the  use  of  these  beds  than  there  are  beds 
available,  preference  is  to  be  given,  so  far  as  possible,  to  needy 
medical  students.  The  Eegents  are  given  full  authority  to  invest 
and  reinvest  the  principal  of  the  fund  as  they  may  deem  most 
advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  the  trust,  and  to  accumulate  the 
income  when  in  their  opinion  this  income  is  not  required  or  cannot 
be  advantageously  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust.  The  Eegents 
on  June  8,  1915,  voted  to  accept  this  trust  and  to  express  "their 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  splendid  foundation  thus  created  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind." 

This  new  foundation  will  be  richly  useful,  alike  in  caring  for 
the  sick  poor,  in  aiding  toward  the  development  of  an  adequate 
teaching  hospital,  indispensable  for  medical  education  and  medical 
research,  and  as  a  sort  of  emergency  scholarship,  as  it  were,  for 
the  medical  students  in  time  of  illness. 

NEW   BUILDINGS   BEGUN 

There  is  now  $1,800,000  available  for  the  erection  of  additional 
permanent  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  Hearst  Plan,  this  sum 
having  been  provided  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  California 
in  voting  at  the  election  in  November,  1914,  an  issue  of  University 
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Building  Bonds  of  this  amount,  as  proposed  by  the  alumni  in  an 
initiative  petition.  The  Regents  have  authorized  the  preparation 
of  plans  by  John  Galen  Howard,  Professor  of  Architecture  and 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  University,  for  the  completion  of 
the  University  Library,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000;  another 
unit  for  the  agricultural  group,  to  cost  approximately  $350,000; 
for  the  first  unit  of  the  future  chemistry  group,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $250,000,  and  for  a  new  classroom  building,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $800,000. 

That  "Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  Hall"  should  be  the  name  of  this 
new  classroom  building  was  voted  by  the  Regents  on  June  8,  1915 — 
in  President  Wheeler's  absence  from  California — in  honor  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  past  sixteen  years  of  his  service  as 
President  of  the  University. 

Ground  was  broken  in  August  for  the  future  Benjamin  Ide 
W^heeler  Hall.  The  building  will  stand  on  the  plateau  between 
the  University  Library  and  the  Sather  Gate  and  between  South 
Hall  and  Boalt  Hall  of  Law.  It  will  face  south  toward  the  Sather 
Gate.  It  will  be  in  harmonious  accord  with  the  other  buildings 
of  the  Hearst  Plan,  but  with  a  strong  and  admirable  individuality 
of  its  own.  Seven  arched  doorways  will  admit  to  a  dignified  lobby, 
ninety  feet  in  length,  which  in  turn  will  admit  to  a  lecture-room 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1100,  which  will  constitute  the  central 
feature  of  the  building.  Most  of  the  edifice  will  be  devoted  to 
classrooms,  of  varying  size,  the  largest  having  a  seating  capacity 
of  approximately  500.  The  building  will  contain  also  a  commodious 
Faculty  Room,  to  replace  that  in  California  Hall,  now  abandoned 
because  long  since  outgrown,  a  rest-room  for  women,  and  forty- 
seven  studies  for  members  of  the  faculty — a  feature  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  comfort,  usefulness,  and  well-being  of 
the  faculty. 

Plans  are  rapidly  advancing  for  the  three  other  building  under- 
takings made  possible  by  this  bond  issue. 

With  gift  moneys  received  from  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather  and 
through  the  terms  of  the  gifts  available  for  the  purpose,  a  broad 
terrace  of  brick  and  granite,  in  mosaic  pattern,  has  been  built 
about  the  base  of  the  Sather  Campanile.  Earth  removed  by  excava- 
tion at  the  site  of  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  Hall  has  been  used 
to  build  a  broad  garden-terrace  running  north  from  the  tower. 
The  region  about  the  Sather  Campanile  is  to  be  adorned  with 
approaches  and  gardens.  The  extreme  practicality  of  Mrs.  Sather 's 
gift  for  the  Campanile  is  being  increasingly  recognized  as  people 
realize  how  indispensable  a  part  of  the  landscape  it  has  become, 
and  how  much  of  a  lodestone  for  student  i)ride  and  affection. 
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ELEVEN    THOUSAND    YEAR'S    TOTAL 

On  August  31,  1915,  registration  at  Berkeley  was  5565,  as  com- 
pared with  5252  on  a  corresponding  date  in  1914.  This  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  registration  in  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  Medical  Department,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  which  means  a 
total  of  approximately  400.  Including  these  and  counting  the  new 
students  who  will  come  in  January,  approximately  600,  the  year's 
registration  of  full  course  students  will  undoubtedly  exceed  6500. 
Including  the  Summer  Session  of  1915,  which  enrolled  5364,  but 
excluding  duplicates,  the  year's  registration  will  exceed  11,000. 

Since  the  few  European  universities,  such  as  Paris  or  Berlin, 
which  in  the  past  have  exceeded  in  registration  the  University  of 
California  are  this  year  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  on  account  of 
the  war,  it  seems  probable  that  of  the  world's  universities  only 
Columbia  will  this  year  exceed  in  total  registration,  including  the 
Summer  Session,  the  University  of  California. 

DEATH    OF    MUSEUM'S    ORGANIZER 

Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  who  planned  the  campaign  for  assembl- 
ing the  magnificent  collections  in  anthropology  and  archaeology, 
valued  now  at  several  millions,  which  Mrs.  Hearst  created  for  the 
University  of  California,  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on 
August  14,  1915.  Dr.  Putnam  held  the  title  of  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Director  of  the  Anthropological  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  from  1903  to  1909  and  in  1909  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology,  Emeritus. 

As  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  anthropologists. 
Dr.  Putnam  was  asked  to  undertake  the  task  of  planning  the  Hearst 
collections.  For  six  years  he  devoted  to  this  a  portion  of  each 
year,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  continuing  his  taslcs  as  Professor  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Harvard  and  Curator  of 
the   Peabody   Museum. 

Born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  April  16,  1839,  Dr.  Putnam 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1862.  In  1856  he  became  Curator  of 
Ornithology,  in  1864  Curator  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  in  1866 
Superintendent  of  the  Museum  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society,  and  in  1869  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  Assistant  in  Ichthyology  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  from  1857  to  1864.  In  1874  he  was  Assistant  in  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  and  from  1876  to  1879  Scientific 
Assistant  in  the  United  States  Survey  West  of  the  100th  Meridian. 
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In  1876  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  American  Arcliaeology  and 
Ethnology  at  Harvard  and  in  1874  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
He  was  State  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisheries  from  1882  to  1889, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  of  the  Chicago  Exposition 
from  1891  to  1894,  and  Curator  of  Anthropology  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  from  1894  to  1903.  He  had  been 
awarded  the  Drexel  Gold  Medal  for  archaeological  research.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  permanent 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  from  1873  to  1898,  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  in- 
numerable other  American  and  foreign  scientific  societies.  He  pub- 
lished some  four  hundred  papers  in  Zoology  and  Anthropology, 
and  had  done  work  of  great  value  as  an  editor  of  various  scientific 
publications. 

CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL    CO-OPERATION 

An  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the  Regents  made  by  the  Hospital 
for  Children  and  Training  School  for  Nurses,  in  San  Francisco,  of 
the  use  of  that  institution  as  a  teaching  hospital,  no  financial 
obligation  to  be  incurred  by  the  University  and  the  administrative 
and  financial  control  and  responsibility  of  the  institution  to  remain 
with  the  present  Boards.  The  agreement  of  affiliation  is  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  It  is  provided  that  interneships  are  to  be 
filled  by  women,  such  interneships  to  be  open  on  equal  terms  to 
the  women  graduates  of  any  and  all  medical  schools  of  approved 
standing.  The  Resident  Physician  is  to  be  a  woman.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  to  have  the  power  to  nominate  one  or  two 
representatives  on  each  service,  these  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Staff 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 
The  Professors  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
and  Pediatrics  of  the  University  of  California  Medical  School  are 
to  control  the  teaching  beds  in  the  Hospital. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  TEACHING 

The  California  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  at  its 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco  on  June  16,  1915,  adopted 
resolutions  heartily  commending  the  agreement  between  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  the  Pacific  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia whereby  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  will  cease  instruc- 
tion and  convey  its  property  to  the  Regents,  the  Regents  undertak- 
ing to  offer  homoeopathic  instruction  through  two  chairs  of  Homoe- 
opathic Materia  Medica  and  Homoeopathic  Applied   Therapeutics. 
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The  resolutions  expressed  the  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval 
of  the  California  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  this  move- 
ment, and  pledged  "its  united  efforts  and  influence  with  the  Homoe- 
opathic profession  of  the  Pacific  States  toward  sustaining  the 
academic  standing  and  increasing  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
University  Medical  School." 

FACULTY    OF    A    SCHOOL   DEFINED 

Of  late  is  has  become  the  custom  of  the  University  to  regard  the 
special  provision  for  combined  graduate  and  undergraduate  training 
for  a  specific  professional  career  as  constituting  a  "school,"  as, 
for  instance,  the  School  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Medical  School,  and 
the  School  of  Education.  The  Academic  Senate  on  May  o,  1915, 
memorialized  the  Regents  to  define  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Education  as  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  professors  or  instructors  in  other  departments  who 
give  professional  courses  that  have  been  approved  as  such  by  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Education,  and  of  one  member 
from  each  department,  college,  or  school  representing  a  secondary 
school  subject  but  offering  as  yet  no  professional  courses,  this  mem- 
ber to  be  appointed  by  the  President  in  consultation  with  the 
department  concerned  and  the  School  of  Education. 

SCHOOL  OF   COMMERCE 

That  a  School  of  Commerce  should  be  established,  with  a  three- 
year  course  beginning  with  the  Junior  Certificate  and  continuing 
for  one  year  after  graduation,  was  recommended  to  the  Regents 
in  a  memorial  adopted  by  the  Academic  Senate  on  April  19,  1915. 
It  was  recommended,  also,  that  the  administration  of  the  School 
be  under  the  general  authority  of  its  faculty  and  that  a  Director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  be  appointed. 

It  was  recommended,  further,  that  an  appropriate  degree  be 
conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the  graduate  year  and  on  the 
passing  of  a  general  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

On  May  5,  1915,  the  Academic  Senate  recommended,  also,  that 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce  should  consist  of  all  the 
faculty  giving  subjects  in  the  prescribed  curricula. 

FRESHMEN   TURN   TOWARD   LAW 

Some  of  the  Freshmen  who  intend  in  their  Senior  year  to  begin 
the  professional  study  of  the  law  called  a  meeting  of  their  class- 
mates of  like  intention.  Nearly  150  Freshmen  attended  this  meet- 
ing.    A  pre-legal  association  was  formed,  with  A.  S.  Hastings,   '19, 
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as  President.  Apparently  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  Freshman  class, 
that  is,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  Freshman  class,  at  present 
intend  to  be  lawyers.  This  shows  the  change  in  tendency  which 
has  come  about,  for  of  the  1385  people  in  this  year's  Freshman 
class  there  are  only  175  enrolled  in  all  the  engineering  colleges, 
as  compared  with  186  of  last  year's  Freshmen.  There  are  143 
Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  In  the  College  of  Ijctters 
and  Science,  966  are  enrolled,  327  of  whom  are  men  and  639 
women. 

GROWTH    OF   THE    SUMMER    SESSION 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  Summer  Session,  (this  year  it 
exceeded  the  entire  Berkeley  registration  for  last  spring)  may  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the  Summer  Session  enrollment 
for  1914  was  3101,  as  compared  with  5364  for  1915-16.  The  Summer 
Session  enrollment  for  1909  was  819  and  for  1900,  when  the  first 
Summer  Session  of  the  present  type  was  held  at  Berkeley,  it  was 
433.  Summer  Sessions  have  been  held  at  the  University  since  1892, 
but  from  1892  to  1899,  inclusive,  what  was  offered  was  merely  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  entrance  requirements  in  physics,  chemistry, 
etc.,  or,  occasionally,  a  chance  to  remove  college  deficiencies  in  some 
subject.  This  year 's  Summer  Session,  on  the  contrary,  offered 
instruction,  in  thirty-four  departments,  by  a  faculty  of  239.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  courses  were  of  exactly  the  same  quality  and 
standards  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  University  year.  It  is  the  prac- 
tically universal  testimony  from  those  who  offer  University  courses 
in  the  Summer  Session  that  the  work  done  by  the  students  is  al- 
together as  thorough-going,  earnest,  and  intelligent  as  that  done 
during  the  full  sessions  of  the  University.  Among  the  visiting 
members  of  the  Summer  Session  faculty  for  1915  were:  Stockton 
Axson,  Professor  of  English,  Wesleyan  University;  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  Director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  and  Special  Pro- 
fessor of  Vocational  Guidance,  Boston  University;  Adolf o  Bonilla  y 
San  Martin,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Madrid;  George  Lincoln 
Burr,  Professor  of  Medieval  History,  Cornell  University;  John 
Merle  Coulter,  Professor  of  Plant  Morphology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Max  Farrand,  Professor  of  History,  Yale  University;  Stephen 
Warren  Gilman,  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  Universit.y 
of  Wisconsin;  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Gurney  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Harvard  University;  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Herman 
Gerlach  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Government  and  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  Reference  of  the  University 
of   Texas;    J.    Franklin   Jameson,   Director   of   the  Department   of 
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Historical  Eesearch  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and 
Managing  Editor  of  the  American  Historical  Eeview;  Carl  Kelsey, 
Profesor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Cassius  Jackson 
Keyser,  Adrian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University; 
J.  Melvin  Lee,  Lecturer  on  Journalism,  New  York  University; 
Kaleigh  Colston  Minor,  James  Monroe  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Virginia;  William  Fielding  Ogburn,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Sociology,  Reed  College;  Horatio  William  Parker,  Battell  Professor 
of  the  Theory  of  Music  and  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Yale 
University;  Charles  W.  Porter,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah;  Mazyck  P.  Eavenel,  Professor  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  University  of  Missouri;  Roy  Edwin  Schultz,  Professor  of 
the  Spanish  Language,  University  of  Southern  California;  William 
Amasa  Scott,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Julius  Stieglitz,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago; 
Merle  Thorpe,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Director  of  Publicity, 
University  of  Kansas;  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard  University;  and  Samuel  Williston,  Weld  Professor  of  Law, 
Harvard  University, 

The  housing  of  so  large  a  body  of  Summer  Session  students 
during  the  summer  when  housing  accommodations  were  already  taxed 
because  of  the  great  number  of  visitors  to  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
sition, was  a  problem,  but  a  problem  which  was  very  satisfactorily 
met.  A  large  number  of  fraternity  houses,  for  example,  were 
turned  into  boarding-houses  for  the  summer,  through  the  enterprise 
of  various  individual  students.  Returning  alumni  coming  to  visit 
their  chapter-houses  were  confronted  by  the  sight  of  gossiping 
groups  of  women  or  of  occupied  baby  carriages  on  fraternity-house 
porches. 

The  Congregational,  Christian,  and  Unitarian  denominations 
maintain  theological  seminaries  in  Berkeley,  on  the  wise  plan  of 
devoting  their  entire  resources  to  purely  professional  instruction, 
their  students  obtaining  from  the  University  instruction  in  hist- 
ory, philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  economics,  etc.  For 
the  further  development  of  this  plan  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary  held  a  summer  session  in  religion  coincident  with  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Dr. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Professor  C.  C. 
McCown,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Rugh. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Summer  Session  was  the  evening 
lectures  by  Eugen  Neuhaus  on  "The  Art  of  the  Exposition." 
Audiences  which  filled  Hearst  Hall  to  overflowing  gathered  three 
evenings  a  week  to  hear  his  interpretation  of  the  art  of  the  Expo- 
sition, something  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  through  his  long 
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training  and  experience  as  a  landscape  painter  and  his  service  as 
a  member  of  the  International  Jury  for  Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposition. 
As  lecturer  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
George  Malcolm  Stratton,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University 
of  California,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  Summer  Session  on 
"The  Psychology  of  the  War  Spirit." 

LEAENED    SOCIETIES    MEET 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
a  special  summer  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  and  at  Stan- 
ford in  August.  Among  the  constituent  societies  which  met  in 
connection  with  the  Association  were  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
the  Pacific,  the  American  Astronomical  Society,  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  and  its  Cordilleran  Section,  the  Palaeontological 
Society  of  America,  the  Seismological  Society  of  America,  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists, the  Entomological  Society  of  America,  the  Pacific  Slope 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  the  American  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists,  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society,  the  American  Fern  Society,  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America,  the  American  Genetic  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials. 

Among  the  various  other  societies  visiting  the  University  during 
the  summer  were  the  California  Library  Association,  the  California 
County  Librarians,  the  American  Library  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Libraries,  the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  California  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  the  Classical 
Association  of  Northern  California,  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Panama-Pacific  Historical  Congress, 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  the  Middle  West  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  Association,  the  Physical  Education  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy,  the  American  Farm  Management  Association,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teach- 
ing, the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
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ment  Stations,  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  the  American  Econ- 
omic Association,  the  American  Sociological  Society,  the  National 
Tax  Association,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science,  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast   Branch   of  the  American  Political   Science   Association. 

STUDENTS'  TEETH  CARED  FOR 

For  the  past  nine  years  the  Infirmary  has  given  unlimited 
medical  advice  to  the  students,  and  hospital  care  and  nursing 
whenever  needed,  at  no  expense  to  the  student  save  the  Infirmary 
fee  of  $3  each  half  year.  The  daily  dispensary  average  for  the  last 
University  year  was  120.  The  daily  bed  average  was  13.66.  The 
"Infirmary  Days"  totaled  3604.  Now  an  important  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  work  of  the  Infirmary  by  Professor  Robert  T. 
Legge,  its  present  head.  Two  dentists.  Dr.  Gerald  Frederick 
Stoodley  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Gerry  NefP,  have  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Infirmary,  their  remuneration  being  by  salary  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  fees.  Hereafter  students  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  dental  service  at  the  Infirmary  at  actual  cost, 
on  the  basis  of  the  expense  of  the  materials  used  and  the  profes- 
sional time  consumed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  student 
will  be  approximately  two-fifths  of  ordinary  professional  charges. 
That  good  dental  service  should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  all 
students,  including  the  many  whose  purses  are  light,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  preventive  medicine,  for  it  is  being  increasingly 
recognized  how  serious  are  the  ailments  traceable  to  neglected 
teeth.  Every  student  admitted  to  the  University  will  hereafter 
have  his  teeth  examined  by  one  of  the  dental  staff  of  the  Infirmary. 

STATE   BUREAU   OF  SANITARY   ENGINEERING 

A  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  has  now  been  established  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health,  with  headquarters  on  the 
University  campus,  as  is  the  case  with  two  other  Bureaus  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  and  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs.  As  Director  of  the  new  Bureau  and 
as  its  chief  engineer  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  appointed 
Chester  G.  Gillespie,  '07,  one  of  the  first  men  to  complete  in  the 
University  of  California,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Charles 
Gilman  Hvde,  the  full  professional  course  in  sanitary  engineering. 
Neither  publicly  nor  privately  owned  water  systems  are  permitted 
to  sell  water  without   holding  a   permit   from  the   State  Board  of 
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Health.  Through  the  new  Bureau  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish 
the  objects  intended  by  the  law.  This  work  promises  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  people  of  California  in  providing  them 
with  clean  water  to  drink  and  bringing  about  the  use  of  better 
methods  of  sewer  disposal. 

SPORTS    FOR    ALL    GYMNASIUM'S    AIM 

Pride  in  manly  vigor — appeal  to  this  powerful  motive  has  been 
made  in  the  reorganization  of  gj'mnasium  work  this  year  by 
Professor  Frank  L.  Kleeberger,  acting  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Men.  Instead  of  merely  measuring  the  size 
of  a  student's  arm  and  the  strength  of  his  back  muscles,  a  test 
is  applied  as  to  agility,  skill,  and  ability  to  use  the  body.  Freshmen 
are  informed  that  they  will  be  exempted  from  class  work  in  gym- 
nasium calisthenics  if  they  so  desire  and  permitted  to  substitute 
participation  in  some  athletic  sport,  such  as  football,  baseball, 
track  athletics,  swimming,  tennis,  handball,  basketball,  volleyball, 
boxing,  fencing,  or  wrestling,  provided  they  can  meet  the  following 
tests  for  a  good  body: 

Jump  two  and  two-fifths  times  as  far  as  the  student 's  own 
height;  hand-vault  obstacles  as  high  as  his  shoulder;  chin  himself 
three  times;  dive  headfirst  to  the  ground  while  running  and  roll 
to  his  feet;  run  a  hundred  yards  in  less  than  thirteen  seconds  or 
less  than  fourteen  if  he  v/eighs  over  160  pounds;  prove  he  knows 
enough  about  boxing  or  wrestling  or  jiu-jitsu  to  defend  himself, 
and  that  he  has  the  ability  to  control  himself  in  the  face  of 
"punishment;"  swim  fifty  yards;  dive  from  a  height  of  five  feet; 
swim  five  yards  supporting  a  helpless  companion;  use  first-aid 
methods  for  resuscitating  the  drowned.  Every  freshman  is  ex- 
amined also  to  see  if  he  has  sound  heart  and  lungs,  satisfactory 
nerve  conditions  and  blood  pressure,  normal  conformation  and 
carriage,  and  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

A  student  who  can  meet  these  tests — and  the  majority  of  the 
freshmen  can — are  admitted  to  the  "Sports  Division."  Those  who 
are  unable  to  give  this  account  of  themselves  manifest  much  will- 
ingness to  go  into  the  gymnasium  classes  and  to  try  to  build  up  a 
physique  which  will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  the  "Sports  Divi- 
sion." 

Instead  of  gymnasium  work  for  four  days  a  week  as  in  the  past, 
and  for  Freshman  year  only,  students  will  be  required  to  spend 
two  hours  a  week  for  two  years  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  for  Men.  Those  who  are  not  in  gym- 
nasium classes,  but  enrolled  instead  for  some  sport,  will  be  expected 
to  be  as  punctual  and  as  regular  in  participation  in  the  sport  chosen 
as  if  they  were  enrolled  in  the  traditional  type  of  gymnasium  class. 
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New  classes  in  boxing  have  aroused  much  interest,  76  (20 
Seniors,  26  Juniors  and  30  Sophomores)  upperclassmen  and  Sopho- 
mores being  enrolled  for  this  instruction,  as  well  as  45  Freshmen. 
The  Freshmen  are  distributed  among  the  other  sports  as  follows: 
General  recreation,  embracing  volley-ball,  playground  baseball, 
basket-ball,  tennis,  golf,  etc.,  78;  Swimming,  63;  American  football, 
68;  Soccer  football,  54;  Track  82;  Basket-ball,  52;  Wrestling,  17; 
Fencing,   6. 

EIVEESIDE    CITRUS    STATION    BUILDINGS 

The  University  has  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  some  471 
acres  in  Riverside  as  a  permanent  site  for  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  and  Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  of  which 
Professor  Herbert  John  Webber  is  Director  and  Dean.  A  building 
to  contain  laboratories  for  the  stafe  is  about  to  be  erected  there, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Lester  H.  Hibbard.  Like  the  cost  of  the 
land,  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  defrayed  from  a  special 
state  appropriation — $100,000  having  been  provided  for  building 
operations  and  $60,000  for  land. 

The  new  site  will  be  headquarters  for  the  large  staff  of  scientific 
investigators  of  agricultural  problems  who  represent  the  University 
in  Southern  California.  It  will  furnish  opportunity,  also,  for  the 
training  of  graduate  students  as  agricultural  investigators.  One 
interesting  detail  of  the  work  of  the  station  is  that  it  has  already 
assembled  what  is  probably  the  completest  existing  collection  of 
living  specimens  of  vareties  of  citrus  trees.  Much  work  of  great 
value  to  the  community  is  in  progress  in  plant-breeding,  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  types  of  plants  particularly  suited  to 
California  conditions,  and  investigations  of  the  problems  of  irriga- 
tion, soil  improvement,  and  plant  pathology.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  undertakings  in  which  the  Station  has  been  engaged  is 
its  study  of  "mottle  leaf,"  the  most  serious  disease  affecting 
citrus  trees  in  Southern  California.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
lack  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
disease,  and  that  what  is  most  needed  is  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  by  green  manuring  and 
other  methods  for  increase  of  the  humus  content  and  aid  to  the 
action  of  beneficent  soil  bacteria. 

EX-PRESIDENT   TAFT'S   LECTURES 

William  H.  Taft,  former  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  University,  gave  three  lectures 
in  the  Greek  Theatre,  on  August  30,  and  September  1  and  3,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Univer- 
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sity.  He  spoke  to  the  students,  also,  at  a  University  Meeting  in 
the  Greek  Theatre  on  August  27,  and  represented  Yale  University 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities, held  on  the  campus.  His  lectures  were  an  interesting  and 
illuminating  exposition  of  various  national  institutions,  copiously 
illustrated  with  discussions  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  with 
passages  from  the  autobiography  of  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  whom  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken,  and  of  the  twenty-seventh 
President  of  the  United  States. 

ANGLIN   IN    GREEK    TRAGEDY 

The  rich  artistic  traditions  of  the  Greek  Theatre  were  still 
further  enriched  during  August  by  the  memorable  production  there 
by  Margaret  Anglin  of  three  Greek  tragedies,  the  * '  Electra ' '  of 
Sophocles  and  the  "Medea"  and  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  of  Euripides. 
Walter  Damrosch  conducted  the  orchestra  in  the  rendition  of  his 
own  music,  composed  for  the  occasion,  for  the  "Medea"  and  the 
' '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis ' '  and  of  the  music  by  William  Furst  for  the 
"Electra."  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  costumes  and  settings 
was  due  primarily  to  the  skill  of  Livingston  Piatt. 

Miss  Anglin  won  the  highest  praise  for  her  creative  achieve- 
ment in  the  production  of  these  plays.  Nothing  has  ever  been  seen 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  so  memorably  beautiful  as  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  "Iphigenia"  and  the  Greek-friezes-eome-to-life 
of  all  three  of  the  plays. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  four  productions  (including  the 
reproduction    of   the   "Iphigenia")    exceeded   25,000. 

HONORARY   DEGREES 

The  honorary  degree  of  L.H.D.  was  conferred  upon  President 
Wheeler  by  Colgate  University  at  its  last  commencement.  He  had 
previously  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton, 
Harvard,  Brown,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Columbia,  and  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  the  University 
of  Athens,  in  Greece. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kofoid,  Professor  of  Zoology,  on  June  16  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  his  Alma  Mater, 
Oberlin  College,  in  recognition  of  his  researches  in  marine  biology 
and  concerning  the  fresh-water  plankton. 

At  Commencement  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
on  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan  and  President  John  Caspar 
Branner  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  on  the  Honor- 
able Alfred  Deakin,  first  Premier  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
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GIFTS   TO    THE   UNIVEESITY 

C.  B.  Babcock,  manager  of  the  General  Gas  Lighting  Company, 
has  given  to  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering a  Humphrey  indoor  gas  arc  lamp. 

W.  N.  Best,  the  New  York  engineer,  has  given  to  the  College 
of  Mechanics  a  complete  fuel-oil  burner  with  all  necessary  valves 
and  with  connections  made  especially  to  fit  the  furnace  of  the 
hundred-and-twenty-five-horse-power  water-tube  boiler  in  the  Mech- 
anics   Building. 

Through  the  bequest  of  Madam  Therese  F.  Colin,  formerly 
Professor  of  French  in  Wellesley  College,  the  University  has  inherited 
$1,156.89.  This  has  been  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  Therese 
F.  Colin  European  Graduate  Fellowship,  created  by  Madam  Colin 
during  her  lifetime.  The  endowment  now  appears  on  the  books  of 
the  University  as  of  a  total  of  $11,918.83. 

William  M.  Fitzhugh,  of  the  Class  of  75,  has  given  $275  to 
install  in  the  Greek  Theatre  a  marble  chair  in  honor  of  Eugene 
Woldemar   Hilgard,   Professor   of  Agriculture  Emeritus. 

Friends  of  the  Medical  School  have  given  $600  to  provide  salary 
from  July  1  to  December  31,  1915,  for  an  Instructorship  in  Neur- 
ology in   the  University   of  California  Medical   School. 

A  friend  of  the  University  Hospital  has  given  $100,000  to  endow 
the  ' '  Dr.  C.  W.  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Fox  Memorial  Beds, ' '  preference 
in  their  use  to  be  given  to  needy  medical  students. 

Mrs.  Edward  Gray  has  presented  to  the  University  the  diary 
and  letters  of  her  father,  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  Vice- 
President  and  the  only  executive  officer  of  the  College  of  California. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  a  special  chair  was  set  out  at  every 
University  Meeting  for  Dr.  Willey.  His  venerable  presence  was 
an  inspiring  embodiment  of  the  traditions  of  the  University. 

Eegent  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  has  renewed  her  contribution,  repeated 
each  year  for  many  years  past,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  Scholarships,  at  $2400  per  annum,  and  toward  the  salary 
of  the  Supervising  Architect,  her  gift  for  this  purpose  being  $1000 
per   annum. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  given  also  $2500  as  her  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  the  new  open-air  women's  swimming  pool  at  Hearst  Hall. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Keys,  Librarian  in  the  Department  of  Dentistry, 
has  given  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Dental    Department. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  '87,  has  given  $100  toward  the  cost  of  the 
natural  history  survey  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  undertaken 
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by  the  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  through  the 
generous  aid  of  several  friends  of  the  University,  including  Miss 
Annie  M.  Alexander,  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Marston. 

The  Napa  Seminary  Club  Loan  Fund  Committee,  through  its 
chairman,  Miss  Fannie  C.  Smith,  has  given  to  the  University  a 
hundred  dollars  as  an  addition  to  the  Napa  Seminary  Club  Loan 
Fund.     This  brings  the  fund  to  a  total  of  $644.10. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  made  a  grant,  from  the 
Draper  Fund,  of  $500  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  an  ultra- 
violet spectrograph,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Crossley 
Reflecting   Telescope  at  the  Lick   Observatory. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  have  voted  $3000  as  their 
recurring  annual  gift  for  the  support  of  the  Native  Sons  Fellowships 
in  Pacific  Coast  History. 

The  Swedish-American  Patriotic  League  of  California  has 
offered  to  provide  $125  per  annum  to  maintain  a  scholarship  for  a 
Swedish-American  student. 

Through  the  sale  by  the  University  of  a  lot  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
bequeathed  to  the  Eegents  by  Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Thompson,  $3750  has 
been  added  to  the  income-producing  endowment  of  the  Willard 
Dawson  Thompson  Scholarships  for  students  from  Utah.  This 
endowment  now  appears  on  the  books  of  the  University  as  of  the 
value  of  $55,141.98. 

ALUMNI   OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  at  luncheon 
on  Commencement  Day,  Oscar  Sutro,  B.L.  '94,  M.L.  '96,  the  San 
Francisco  attorney,  was  elected  President  to  succeed  Allan  L. 
Chickering,  '98.  Karl  C.  Leebrick  was  re-elected  Secretary,  but 
subsequently  resigned  to  go  to  Spain  on  one  of  the  research  fellow- 
ships in  Pacific  Coast  History  maintained  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  His  successor 
as  secretary  and  as  editor  of  the  Alumni  Weekly  is  Harvey  Roney, 
'15,  editor  last  spring  of  the  Daily  Californian.  The  other  officers 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  were  as 
follows:  Albert  W.  Palmer,  '01,  First  Vice-President;  Clinton  E. 
Miller,   '00,  Second  Vice-President;  R.  G.  Sproul,   '13,  Treasurer. 

CLUB   DISBANDS 

The  University  of  California  Club  of  San  Francisco,  after 
maintaining  club  rooms  in  San  Francisco  for  more  than  a  decade 
past,  recently  discontinued  its  existence. 
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FRATERNITY   MEN   BEST   STUDENTS 

Once  more  the  students  who  belong  to  Greek  letter  fraternities 
have  proved  themselves  better  in  scholarship  than  those  not  mem- 
bers of  fraternities.  For  the  half-year  ending  in  May,  1915,  the 
average  scholarship  of  all  the  members  of  the  thirty-two  men 's 
fraternities  was  2.323;  for  the  mens'  house  clubs,  2.3505;  for  the 
students  who  belong  neither  to  fraternities  nor  house  clubs,  2.345. 
(Since  a  first  section  is  the  highest  possible  rating,  the  smaller  the 
number  the  better  the  record.)  In  both  categories  there  had  been 
an  improvement  in  scholarship  as  compared  with  the  previous  half- 
year,  the  fraternities  raising  their  average  from  2.414  to  2.323. 
The  figure  for  the  non-fraternity  men  had  risen  from  2.580  to  2.345. 

The  fraternities  have  co-operated  enthusiastically  with  the  Uni- 
versity's plan  of  announcing  each  half  year  to  each  fraternity  how 
it  stands  in  scholarship  as  compared  with  the  other  fraternities, 
and  thus  arousing  competition  for  good  scholarship.  The  upper- 
classmen  in  the  fraternities  are  taking  special  pains  to  see  that 
the  Freshmen  are  taught  how  to  study.  Practically  every  fraternity 
now  has  its  own  "house  rules"  requiring  that  every  Freshman  shall 
be  in  his  room  and  at  his  desk  at  work  at  8  o'clock  on  every 
evening  except  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  result  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  Freshman  scholarship. 

The  University  does  not — as  yet,  anyway — announce  publicly 
the  relative  numerical  standing  of  the  fraternities,  but  each  fra- 
ternity is  informed  each  half-year  what  its  numerical  place  is  as 
among  the  thirty-two  fraternities.  Public  announcement  is  made 
each  half  year  of  the  names  of  the  chapters  which  have  won  a 
place  on  the  fraternity  honor  roll  for  scholarship.  Those  who 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  student  body  as  a  whole  for  the 
half-year,  the  names  being  listed  alphabetically,  and  not  in  the 
order  of  their  standing,  are  as  follows:  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Phi,  Delta  Chi, 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa 
Psi,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Psi  Upsilon,  Sigma  Phi, 
Sigma  Pi,  and  Theta  Delta  Chi.  The  men's  house  clubs  on  the 
honor  roll  for  good  scholarship  are:  Abracadabra,  Achaean,  Casimir, 
Dahlonega,   Hilgard,   and   Tilicum. 

SOME    UNDERGRADUATE    MATTERS 

At  their  last  meeting  of  the  spring  semester.  Golden  Bear,  the 
Senior  order,  initiated  the  following  new  members: 

Professor  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  I.  J. 
Muma,    '00;  Regent  Rudolph  J.  Taussig,  E.  G.  Burland,   '15;  G.  S. 
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Jones,  '15;  J.  H.  Todd,  '15;  D.  G.  Vedder,  '15;  Samuel  Adair,  '16; 
L.  H.  Brigham,  '16;  J.  L.  Browning,  '16;  Philip  Conley,  '16;  W. 
A.  Falck,  '16;  T.  E.  Gay,  '16;  E.  F.  Goss,  '16;  L.  N.  Hamilton,  '16; 
K.  A.  Hayes,  '16;  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  '16;  J.  C.  Howard,  '16;  L.  E. 
Langer,  '16;  W.  T.  McFie,  '16;  P.  A.  Mills,  '16;  Osgood  Murdoek, 
'16;  T.  L.  Preble,  '16;  C.  H.  Straub,  '16;  C.  E.  Street,  '16;  J,  H. 
Wadsworth,   '16;  and  J.  C.  Witter,   '16. 

Winged  Helmet,  the  Junior  honor  society,  has  initiated  the 
following  named:  Professor  M.  C.  Lynch,  S.  S.  Barrows,  Robert 
Blake,  R.  K.  Bontz,  Ernest  Camper,  J.  S.  Candee,  C.  J.  Carey, 
D.  B.  Cohn,  E.  L.  Garthwaite,  R.  D.  Gibbs,  H.  R.  Hogaboom,  L.  F. 
Krusi,  E.  M.  Maslin,  W.  R.  Montgomery,  L.  A.  Nichols,  W.  D. 
Norton,  W.  T.  Robie,  H.  B.  SejTnour,  F.  W.  Stewart,  J.  J.  Van- 
denburgh. 

The  Sphinx  Club  in  April  initiated:  the  foll'owiing-named: 
Juniors — Howard  Alden  Judy,  Clarkson  Crane,  Kenneth  Aurand 
Hayes,  Donald  Thompson  Carlisle,  Philip  Conley,  Roger  Fulton  Goss, 
Marshall  Taylor,  Herman  Adolph  Spindt,  Morse  Erskine,  Leonard 
Outhwaite,  and  Ralph  Rabinowitz;  Sophomores — Norman  Benjamin 
Stern,  John  Robert  Bruce,  and  Stephen  Sears  Barrows. 

A  new  weekly  journal,  "Student  Opinion,"  has  been  started, 
with  Ralph  Johns,  '17,  as  editor  and  J.  E.  Stiles,  '17,  as  manager. 
It  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  Reform. 

Major  Nance's  1662  University  Cadets  of  last  year  by  the 
excellence  of  their  drill  at  the  annual  United  States  Army  inspec- 
tion won  for  the  University  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  Army 's 
list   of   "distinguished   colleges." 

To  know  how  to  swim  will  hereafter  be  a  requirement  for  the 
Junior  Certificate,  for  gymnasium  work  is  required  of  all  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores,  and  hereafter  no  man  will  receive  credit  for  this 
course  who  has  not  demonstrated  that  he  can  swim  fifty  yards,  and 
no  woman  who  cannot  swim  twenty-five  yards. 

Athletic  relations  with  Stanford  having  been  broken  off  because 
of  Stanford's  refusal  to  exclude  Freshmen  from  'Varsity  teams,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  University  of  California  to  look  elsewhere 
for  athletic  rivals,  so  an  American  football  schedule  was  arranged. 
Among  the  games  of  the  season  are  to  be  contests  with  the  Olympic 
Club,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Sherman  Indian  Institute,  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  as  the  "Big  Game,"  a 
match  at  Berkeley  with  the  University  of  Washington  on  November 
6.     On  November  13  a  return  game  will  be  played  at  Seattle. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  following  appointments  are  from 
July  1,  1915.) 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Frank  W.  Lynch. 
Professor  of  Mining   (Acting),   Charles  Van  Barneveld. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  B.  Umpleby,  Geology  (acting);  Benedict 
Frederick  Eaber,  Mechanical  Engineering;  Walter  Scott  Weeks, 
Mining. 

Principal  of  the  University  High  School  (maintained  by  Oakland 
and  used  by  the  School  of  Education  for  practice  teaching),  Herbert 
Lee. 

Physician  for  Men,  Dr.  Charles  L.  McVey. 

Dental  Surgeons  in  the  Infirmary  (from  August  1,  1915) :  Dr. 
Benjamin   Gerry  Neff,  Dr.   Gerald  Frederick  Stoodley. 

Instructors:  Harold  John  Bruhns,  Hubert  Heitman,  Operative 
Dentistry;  Charles  S.  McCowen,  Orthodontics  (Dentistry);  William 
Carl  Wright,  Extracting  (Dentistry);  William  Henry  Hanford, 
Charles  Bernard  Musante,  Operative  Technic  (Dentistry) ;  Earl  Leo 
McGlashan,  Orthodontic  Technic  (Dentistry);  John  Thomas  Lemos, 
Design  and  Lettering  (San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art);  Eoss  J. 
Brower,  Drawing;  John  Peter  Buwalda,  Geography;  L.  M.  Price, 
German;  Blake  Ragsdale  Vanleer,  Mechanical  Engineering;  R.  W. 
Harvey,  Neurology;  Jacob  Loewenberg,  Philosophy;  Raymond  M. 
Scott,  Harold  Wilson,  Physical  Education  for  Men;  L.  J.  Jones, 
Physics;  Warren  Porter  Tufts,  Pomology  (University  Farm),  from 
August  1;  Joseph  Edgar  deCamp,  Psychology;  George  Boas,  Public 
Speaking;  F.  Hinman,  Urology,  from  August  1,  1915. 

Martin  Kellogg  Fellow  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  Eoscoe  F. 
Sanford,   from   August   1,   1915. 

Fellow  in  Research  Medicine  (Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research),  C.  R.  Christianson. 

Research  Assistant  in  Pathology,  Henry  T.  Chickering,  from 
June  1  to  December  1,  1915. 

Research  Associate  in  the  Scripps  Institution  and  Associate  in 
Zoology,  Olive  Swezy. 

Assistants  in  Agricultural  Extension,  to  serve  as  Farm  Advisers: 
Chester  Wirt  Rubel,  Alameda  county  (from  August  1,  1915);  Paul 
Ignatius  Dougherty,  Napa  county;  Edward  Otto  Amundsen,  Placer 
county  (from  August  1,  1915);  George  Harold  Wilson,  San  Diego 
county;  C.  M.  Conner,  Stanislaus  county  (from  August  1,  1915); 
Carl  Julius  Williams,  San  Joaquin  county. 
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Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension,  to  act  as  Assistant  State 
Leader  of  Clubs,  George  Howard  Allen,  Eoy  Maxwell  Hagen,  from 
August  1,  1915. 

Assistants:  Euth  L.  Stone,  Bacteriology;  Glenn  Gardner  Hahn, 
H.  E.  McMinn,  Botany;  C.  S.  Bisson,  W.  G.  Horsch,  Chemistry; 
E.  L.  Dorrance,  G.  A.  Linhart,  Carl  Melzer,  W.  W.  E.  Ross,  (from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1915),  Chemistry;  Alice  Plummer,  Domestic 
Art;  Marga  von  Hungen,  German;  Isadore  C.  Brill,  Medicine  (Resi- 
dent San  Francisco  Hospital);  Vivia  Belle  Appleton,  Pediatrics; 
Linton  Gerdine,  Pediatrics  (Assistant  Resident  University  Hospi- 
tal) ;  W.  H.  Bair,  John  Gilbert  Ferguson,  James  T.  Friesner,  Henry 
Mayer,  Robert  James  Piersol,  Lindsley  West  Ross,  Frank  Stockton, 
Charles  G.  Thompson,  Physics;  W.  B.  Beebe,  Physiology;  Walter 
Carlton  Dean,  Soil  Technology,  from  September  1,  1915;  Frank 
Stanley  Baxter,  Surgery  (Resident,  San  Francisco  Hospital);  T. 
Stearns,  Surgery (  Resident  University  Hospital),  from  August  1; 
Charles   Vincent   Taylor,   Zoology. 

Teaching  Fellows:  Joseph  Marius  Scammell,  Anthropology;  P.  J. 
Moloney,  Chemistry;  Aubrey  Boyd,  English;  W.  R.  Bishop,  Henry 
Safford  King,  German;  T.  G.  Chamberlain,  G.  R.  Fowler,  Political 
Science;    Charles   E.   Martin,   Political   Science   and  Jurisprudence. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Harold  H.   Cozens. 

Curator  in  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research,  P.  S. 
Barnhart. 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Domestic   Art,   Gertrude  Percival. 

Instructors  in  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts:  W.  J. 
Graham,  Architectural  Drawing;   Frank  M.  Williams,  Science. 

PROMOTIONS   AND   CHANGES   IN   TITLES 

Miss  Maude  Cleveland,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 

Dr.  Louise  Morrow,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pediatrics  and  Assistant 
in  Social  Economics. 

M.  N.  Bryant,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Testing  Laboratory 
(Department  of  Civil  Engineering). 

LEAVES    OF    ABSENCE 

(Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  following  leaves  of  absence  are 
from  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916.) 

George  H.  Boke,  Professor  of  Law. 

Gilbert  Chinard,  Professor  of  French,  from  January  1  to  June 
30,   1916. 
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George  D.  Louderback,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

F.  T.  Blanchard,  Instructor  in  English,  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Greenleaf,  Instructor  in  French. 

KESIGXATIONS 

(Unless  otherwise  specified  the  following  resignations  are  from 
June  30,  1915.) 

Physician  for  Men,  Dr.  Henry  Forbes. 

Lecturer  in  Economics,  Paul  A.  Sinsheimer. 

Lecturer  in  Insurance  and  Mathematics,  G.  F,  Michelbaeher. 

Instructor  in  Climatology  and  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Lower 
Division,  William   G.   Eeed. 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  C.  C. 
McQuaid. 

H.   J.   Samuels,   Prosthetic   Technic    (Dentistry). 

Instructors:  F.  T.  Blanchard,  English;  B.  D.  Moses,  Mechanical 
Engineering;  Jay  Dwiggins,  Jr.,  Physical  Education  (at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School) ;  Jean  C.  Gontard,  Eomanic  Languages  (in 
the   University  Extension   Divison). 

Instructor  in  Architectural  Drawing  in  the  Wilmerding  School 
of   Industrial   Arts,   Edwin  M.   Yount. 

Assistants:  Allan  E.  Peck,  Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Ehin- 
ology;  R.  F.  Havens,  Poultry  Husbandry  (University  Farm),  from 
July  31,  1915;  Robert  L.  Pendleton,  Soil  Technology;  M.  B.  Kurtz, 
Veterinary  Science;  B.  H.  Pratt,  Zoology. 

Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension,  acting  as  Farm  Adviser: 
Walter  H.  Nixon,  Alameda  County,  from  July  31,  1915. 

Teaching  Fellows:  W.  R.  Bishop,  German;  A.  L.  McCarty, 
Tracy  A.   Pierce,   Mathematics. 

Matron  of  the   University  Farm   School,   Mrs.  K.   Fizell. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 

August  16 — President   Benjamin   Ide   Wheeler. 

August  27 — William  H.  Taft,  twenty-seventh  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  University,  and 
George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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LECTURES   AT   THE   MUSEUM   OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 

(At  the  Museum,  on  Parnassus  avenue,  San  Francisco,  on  Sunday 
afternoons.) 

June  20 — E.  W.  Gifford,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 
Museum,  "The  Increase  of  the  Race." 

June  27— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Cult  of  the  Dead." 

July  4— E.    W.    Gifford,    "Germany." 

July  11— E.  W.  Gifford,  "France." 

July  18— E.   W.    Gifford,   "Austria-Hungary." 

July  25— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Great  Britain." 

August  15 — Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowrie,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  "Life  Among  the  Plains  Indians." 

August  22— E.  W.  Gifford,  "Our  Relatives— What  we  call  them 
and   what   others    call   them." 

August  29— E.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Nations  of  the  World." 

LECTURES   AT   THE   UNIVERSITY 

July  6,  8,  9 — Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  representing  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  "The  Wild  Bird  and  Animal 
Life  of  America. ' ' 

July  8 — Harry  Kendall  Bassett,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  reading  of  ' '  The  Foot  of  the 
Rainbow,"  a  lyric  drama  by  Myrtle  Glenn  Roberts. 

July  15 — Kuno  Meyer,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  "The  Races  and  Languages  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

July  19— Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  "Ancient  Irish  Poetry." 

July  28— Mrs.    Zelia    Nuttall,   "New   Light    on   Drake." 

August  2.5 — Professor  Edmund  Kemper  Broadus,  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Alberta,  "The  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Laureate  Tradition." 

August  27 — George  P.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
"Current  Interpretations  of  Religion."  (Before  the  Philosophical 
Union.) 

August  30 — William  Howard  Taft,  twenty-seventh  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, "The  Presidency:  Its  Powers,  Duties,  Limitations,  and  Respon- 
sibilities." (These  lectures  were  given  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.) 

August  31 — Professor  Edmund  Kemper  Broadus,  "The  Court 
Poet   in    Early   England." 
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THE   HALF-HOUK   OF   MUSIC 

(In    the   Greek    Theatre   Sunday   afternoons.) 

July  4 — Miss  Carmen  Mitchell,  mezzo-soprano;  Miss  Natalie 
Bigelow,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Gustlin,  pianist. 

July  11— The  Fifth  Kegiment  Band,  N.  G.  C,  George  W.  Holli- 
ster,  bandmaster. 

July  18 — Miss  Margaret  McNamara,  contralto;  Miss  Julia  Hannas, 
violinist;  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Gustlin,  pianist;  Mr.  Eoy  Williams, 
violinist,  and  Mrs.  Eoy  Williams,  accompanist. 

July  2.5 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Wright,  violinists;  Mrs.  Julia 
Warren,  soprano,  and  Jack  Edward  Hilman,  baritone,  assisted  by 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Streeter  and  Mr.  Walter  E.  Wenzel,  accompanist. 

August  22 — Miss  Mildred  Dilling,  harpist,  Mr.  Hubert  Clyde 
Linscott,   '07,  baritone,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  William  Aydelotte. 

August  29 — Madam     Matja  Niessen-Stone,  mezzo-soprano. 

OTHER    MUSICAL    AND    DEAMATIC    EVENTS 

.July  26 — Eecital  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Horatio  W. 
Parker,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Yale  University,  and 
Ernest  E.  Kroeger,  Director  of  the  Kroeger  School  of  Music,  St. 
Louis,  assisted  by  Signor  Antonio  de  Grassi,  first  violin;  Eobert 
Eourke,  second  violin;  George  P.  Chatterly,  viola;  Stanislaus  Bem, 
violoncello;  Miss  Marie  Milliette,  soprano;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Blanchard, 
contralto;   Lawrence  Strauss,  tenor,  and  Henry  L.  Perry,  bass. 

July  27 — "Nero,"  by  Stephen  Phillips,  presented  by  the  Players 
Club  of  San  Francisco   (in  the  Greek  Theatre). 

August  14 — ' '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis, ' '  by  Euripides,  produced  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  by  Margaret  Anglin,  the  orchestral  music  written 
by  himself  for  the  occasion  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch. 

August  19 — "The  Queen's  Masque"  (the  1915  Partheneia  written 
by  Mary  Van  Orden,  '06,  with  the  original  music  by  Professor 
Charles  L.  Seeger),  repeated  in  the  Faculty  Glade,  in  honor  of  the 
National  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

August  21 — "Medea,"  by  Euripides,  produced  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  by  Margaret  Anglin,  the  orchestral  music,  written  for 
the  occasion,  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch. 

August  28 — "Electra,"  by  Sophocles,  presented  by  Margaret 
Anglin,  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  the  music  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch. 
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